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CONSERVATION. 


- -♦-- 

IN my opening remarks in last year’s Annual Report, when speaking of the attitude 
1 of the Archaeological Department towards the question of restoration, I refericd 
to a manifesto on the subject which had been issued in 1877 by the Society for the 
protection of Ancient Buildings, and I explained how the local conditions prevailir^ 
in India made it difficult for us to acquiesce unresen edly in all the rigid principles laid 
down by the Society, albeit we were in very sincere and close sympathy with their 
general aims and methods. 

At the time of wilting, I assumed that the manifesto in question was meant to 
apply indiscriminately to Indian as well as to European monuments, my reason for 
this assumption being that the gist of the manifesto was repeated in a letter regarding 
the prcser\'ation of Indian buildings which the Society had addressed to His Excel¬ 
lency the Viceroy, and that there was nothing in that letter or in the manifesto itself to 
show that the Society wished to differentiate between the treatment of European and 
Oriental buildings. Since then, however, 1 have been greatly gratified to learn from 
the Society that it had drafted its manifesto with reference to European monuments 
alone ; that, as regards Indian architecture, it drew a distinction between the older 
Hindu and Buddhist edifices on the one hand, and the more modem erections of the 
Muhammadan invaders on the other ; and that, in the case of the latter, it was of 
opinion that, local conditions might sometimes demand or justify a policy of limited 
restoration, on the ground that the an of the builders h;is not completely died out, 
as in the case of the more ancient Hindu and Buddhist buildings, The Society’s 
views in this matter thus prove to be in complete accord with our own, and I need 
hardly say how welcome their pronouncement has been to me, or how glad I am to 
take this opportunity of placing it on record. The opinion of so strong a body of 
experts, who have achieved so much for the presetvation of our own English 
monuments, is naturally of great moment to us. and it cannot but be a source of 
satisfaction to know that the many difficulties and obstacles with which we are faced in 
India are appreciated by them, and that what we are doing has their full sympathy 

and support. 

With this preamble, let me turn to our work of the past year. In the Northern 
Circle, the paaces and tombs of the Mughal Emperors still continue to be the chief 
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centres of activity. The efforts that are being made for the rescue and repair of 
Akbar's Palace in the Agra Fort are sufficiently described in a separate article contri¬ 
buted by Mr. Tucker; here I need only remark that the structures which have 
been disclosed by the demolition of the modem military prison prove to be in 
a much more ruinous state than had been anticipated, the halls and courts along 
the river front being the only part of the Palace that has survived in an even 
passably good state of repair. It is a great pity that it is so ; for it means 
that the greater part of this once imposing structure can only be preserved as 
an interesting but far from beautiful * ruin', in striking contrast to the other all but 
perfect monuments in the Fort. Fortunately this comer of the Fort is well screened 
off from the general view, and ev'erything will be done, by laying down Lawns 
and by training innocuous creepers over the bare and ragged walls, to make the 
prospect as pleasing as possible. It is hardly necessary to say that it is as much 
out of the question to demolish any part of these remains as it would be to attempt lo 
restore them to their original form. 

A more difficult and costly undertaking in the same Fort has been the structural 
repair of the great Delhi Gate, of which 1 spoke last year. During the past twelve 
months, the original estimates had to be increased, as, in addition to other dilapidations, 
the bases of the bastions on the west side were found to be verv unsound, and the 
masonry in need of some renovation. On the outer fa<;ade of the Gate much of the 
original decoration of inlaid stone and marble, has been brought to light from beneath 
a coating of later plaster, and it seemed probable that similar ornamental panels would 
be disclosed in the spandrels of the main arch ; nothing, however, but coarse lakhauri 
bricks were found, and, as these had manifestly been inserted at a later date, it was 
decided to replace them by plain spandrels of sandstone, witiiout mouldings or other 
decoration. Other works in the Agra Fort that desen'e mention are the reconstruction 
of the marble railing around the balcony of the Samman Burj, the repair of the 
marble channel in the chamber opposite, and the repair, also, of the projecting balcony 
carried on brackets along the east front of the King’s Baths, which was in imminent 
danger of collapse. 

The operations in the Delhi Fort have made equally good progress. Though the 
necessary revision of estimates at first involved some delay, the four main waterways 
with their causeways and ornamental parterres, as well as the paving around the 
Sawan and BhadOn pavilions, were all complete 1 before the close of the year, while the 
reconstruction of the marble pav ilion in the comer of the garden had advanced as far 
as the springing of the arches. This pavilion known as the Shah Burj, had been severely 
damaged by the earthquake of 1905, and its effective preservation presented a 
peculiarly dirticult and troublesome problem. It appeared that, with a certain amount 
of superficial repair and provided no attempt were made to rebuild the central dome, the 
structure might possibly stand as it was for a limited time; but, without its dome, the 
pavilion would certainly have been a very conspicuous eyesore in the garden, and, apart 
from this consideration, it was also problematical whether the dilapidations would not 
go from bad to worse after the temporary supports came to be removed. Accord- 
ingly, it was decided, after careful deliberation, to dismantle most of the edifice 
stone by stone, and to rebuild It again with as much of the old material as could pos- 
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Anuiknt Temples op Aihole— 

Fig, i. PlnJi of Temple m Survey No. 370 
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4, View of Temple in Survey No, 3SS 
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Historical Documents of Kulu— 
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slbly be used for the purpose. As it now tums out, this course was the only sound 
one for us to adopt, though the real condition of the fabric could not, of course, be 
ascertained before the core of ihe wails and piers had been subsequently exposed- 
A further undertaking that was almost brought to completion was the restoration of 
the famous Italian mosaics in the Hall of public audience, of which more will be said 
in a future report. But the most striking of all this year's achiei ements in the Fort 
was the transform at ton wrought in the Rang Mahall or'* Colour Palace, once the 
most spacious and splendid of all tlie royal apartments. A full description of this re-^ 
markable building is giren, on pp. 23 ff of this volume, and a good idea of its beauty, 
as it now stands revealed by the reniov'ai of modern floors and other accretions^ 
may be gathered from Plate VIL One singularly charming feature of the hall 
is a marble and inlaid Fountain basin in its centre, which, together with the long 
open water channels, has been brought to light from beneath a later door. The ceil* 
ing of the ball used to be of copper, and at a still earlier period it was of silver, while 
the w'ails were a marvel of gilt and colour^ But the celling has long since disappeared, 
and little ol the mural painting is visible, though more of it may, perhaps, be 
found when the modem plaster has been scraped away. 

Another building of the same name, that has been under repair this year, is the 
earlier and less imposing Rang Mahall at Fatehpur Sikri, in which the Emperor 
fahangir is reputed to have been bom. It is of plain red sandstone and consists of a 
fair-sized court surrounded by two stories of chambers, which for the most part open 
on to the court through colomiades. Much of the structure was, unfortunately, in the 
last stages of decay, and, when the heaps of ddhrisj which choked the lower rooms 
and court, had been cleared away, the engineers found themselves obliged to face a 
great deal more reconstruction than was at first thought necessary- 

Of the Lahore Fort there is not much to chronicle, since niany of its most im¬ 
portant buildings have still to be evacuated by the mililarv^ it may be mentioned, 
how'ever, that the garden of Shah Jahan's Sleeping Hall has now been laid out on its 
old formal plan, and that, In (he Orwand-'Am, the brackets under the throne have 
been repaired^ w hile the modern extensions around the building and the modem 
piers and whitewash within have been removed. 

While much has thus been done for the preservation of their palaces, the 
tombs of the Mughal Emperors have not been neglected. At the Taj Mahall at Agra, 
an unforeseen misfortune happened during the monsoon In the subsidence of the 
pavilion immediately south of the Jawab, followed by the cracking of one of the capitals 
which supported its dome. Fortunately, the mlscliiefwas detected at once by Mr. 
Verritres, the Executive Engineer, and Steps were promptly taken by him to truss 
up the dome and repair the dainaged masonry. At the same tomb another colonnade 
has been added to those already rehuiU in the forecourt, and the appearance of the 
garden has been further improved by the removal of the ugly seats of English pattern, 
which used to disfigure the centra! platform, and by the substitution in their place 
of marble benches of a simple and chaste Mughal design. At the tomb of Akbar, 
at Sikandarahj good lieadw'ay has been made iu the repair of the stone and marble 
facing of the East Gate, and some neccssaiy structural repairs have been carried 
out at the South Gate and in the neighbouring Kafich MabalL A new approach roadj 

c 
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tM, Iwen provided for the dak huiigalovv in the garden of tfie Tomb hv cuttuiB 
through the south tvail of the enclosure and crecLng there a small and inconspicuous 
gate of suitable design. The value of this neiv approach is that it enaWes us 
o dispense with the very undesirable modetn carriage road, which passes through 

mmo entrance to the_ Tomb, and to restore the spacious platforms on each side of 
tnjs f^ntrance gate to their onginal state* 

The matisolea of the Emperor Jahangir at Shahdara and of Humavun near Delhi 
have also come m for their share of attention, a conspicuous improvement in the 
former bemg the restoration of the pierced marble balustrade croiLng its western 
fa^dc, while in the garden of the latter a number of the ancient water channels h^^ 
een relaid in stone. Afrofos of Jahangir’s tomb 1 should like to add a word or 

Mr Kicholls disbelieved the correctness of Muhammad Salih’s account of the 

tomb and concluded from the architectural evidence of the building itself that the 

opening in the vaulted roof of the central chamber did not form part of the original 
construcuom I have referred to Muhammad Salih's Shah Jahan Namah and have 
no doubt that the description of Jahangirs’s tomb given therein is very inadequate 
The testimony of Moorcroft, Hiigel and Von Orlich, however, is manifVstiy at cue 
with Mr. .\icholIs' view. 

To these authorities I may now add also that of the TahifTfat-i-C/n's^ti', which 
morms 1^ that a Mullah In the reign of Bahadur Shah was responsible for making 
tne hole in ihe centre of the marble platform (in the middle of the roof), so that the 
ram might fall on the tomb below ; that subsequently the hole was covered in with 
woo y Lehna Singh ; and that the wooden covering was afterwards repaired bv 
aharajS Khai-ak Singh In the time of Raujit Singh. This additional information 
manes our knowledge regarding tlie opening !n the roof practically complete. 

of the Indus there are only a few groups of remains in our’keeping 
hut local conditions, coupled with the peculiar architectural character of the buil^ntm 
themselves, make their preservation a matter of singular perplexltv. The remains L 
been focused this year ore the well-known Bnddhist monaste'rles 
laUji-i-B5hi and Jamaigarhi, and m both cases the clearance of the dehri.s from 
courts and passages has been attended with the best results, the harvest of sculptures 

fenoTTh expectation, it is when the con^va- 

on of the structures unearthed comes to be faced that the difficulties at oncj or- 
simt themselves ; tor practically nothing is secure against the depred.ations of ,he 
1 alhans on the Frontier, and it is out of the question to treat the remains in tL L 
>vay as we should, if they were situated on the near side of the Indus Far his 

layjt-j-Bahi had been studiously avoided In the previous year iro ■ 

E am indebted ia i r, i T. —L— -- - ^ S'-=t. 
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To prevent such acts of spoliation in thesiL- outlying districts the Local Government 
IS powerlesSj and it is onlv an unscaleable wall* erected round the whole site, 
that will suffice to protect it. Such a circuit wall appeatii to have existed in the old 
dnvSj and Dr. Spooner is of opinion that by the removal of the debris accumdated 
against it and by a certain amount of repair, it can again be converted into an cfbnient 
defence. It is certainly to be hoped that the difficulty may be solved in this w^ay; for 
a wholly modem walU besides being very cosily to erect, could not but be a blemish 
on the scene; while, on the other hand, ii would be unpardonable to neglect any 
practicable means of safeguarding these invalicihle relics of ibe Buddhists. 

The extended tours which Mr. Cousens has lately been making in the Western 
Circle have resulted in bringing many additional monuments on to the list of those 
already registered as standing in need of repair, and in making it increasingly evident 
that the annual local allotment to Arcbmolog)- islmsufficient for the needs of the PresL 
dency. The bulk of this allotment is absorbed each year in the upkeep of buildings 
which are now in a relatively good state of prestTvation,and, apart from such small 
grantsdn-aid as can be spared from Imperial revenues, there is little left for new 
enterprises of any sort. Happily, by the end of this year the costly repairs to the 
Harem and Palace at Sarkhej and to the Ibrahim Rauza and Gol Gumbaz at 
Bijilpur will be brought to a finish, or will, at any rate, reach a stage at which they 
can conveniently be postponed for a while, nnd the money which will thus become 
available, though by no means a considerable sum. will at least enable us to attend to 
some of the other monuments that have been too long neglected, fn the case of 
the Gol G umba^, it is true, only its south side will have been completed; but this 
will suffice to perpeLuate to posterity the details of the outer decoration of the 
Tontb, which, but for Its repair, would soon have vanished entirely. The features 
of the other three sides are of a similar chancter, and, so long as the monument 
is structurally safe throughout, thdr repair can be resumed at any moment that it 
may be thought desirable. 

Besides these buildings at BljapGr and Sarkhej, the more ancient temples at 
Belgaum, the Kalgudi shrine at Degaon, in the same rbstrict and the mins of the 
Portuguese settlements at Revadanda have all been under repair. The last mentioned, 
It may be remarked, have now been given quite a new lease of life, though at one time 
it was thought, locally, that nothing could be done to save them from collapse. More 
noteworthy* however, than these undertakings in the Western Circle is the systematic 
campaign of repair that has been going on at Ivhajuraha, where the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment combined with the Chhatarpur Darbilr to overhaul and preserve the whole 
group o£ famous Chandel Temples. Reference has been madi- to this enterprise in 
a previous Report, and a full account of it will be published, when the work is complete. 
In the meantime, let it suffice to say that the repairs are being executed as skiL 
fullv and well as anv of their kind that 1 have seen in India, and that they refiect the 
very greatest credit on Mr, Manly, who Is supervising them on behalf of the Chhatar* 
pur State. 

In the Southern Circle, the great group of historic monuments at Vijayanagar 
still continues to claim the largest share of our attention, and, in spite of the extreme 
unhealthiness of the spot and the consequent difficnlty of securing or keeping skilled 
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labour there good and steady progress has been made in their preservation. Chief 
among the many items of repair were those executed at the following bmldttigs; the 
so-called Underground Passage, which is in reality nothing but a temple of the usual 
type erected in a low depression, and which has now been excavated from the debris 
that had smothered it; one of the Jain Temples on the smooth rock above the village 
of Hampi, which was on the verge of collapse and has had to be dismantled and rebuiU ; 
the Yi|thalasvami temple, where new supporting piers have been inserted and other 
protective measures taken; and the Hazara R a mas va mi Temple, Quecn^s Bath and 
^oup of Afuharamadan edifices, which have undergone a variety of structural repairs. 
Elsewhere Sn the Presidency there have been no operations of any special magnitude, 
but the measures taken at several of the old Forts, which J specially referred to in a 
previous report, deserve passing notice. At the Gurraihkonda Fort In the Cuddapah 
District, the long flight of steps leading up the bill has been made good, and a path 
has been opened from the bungalow to the well, which has also been put in a sound 
condition. At Gingee Fort, the third entrance, which was in danger of collapsing, has 
been supported on a new arch, and in the Kalyaiti Maball, at the same spot, the old 
wooden lintels have been replaced, and sundry other defects removed. In the Sivagahga 
Fort, at Tan j ore, extensive repairs are being elTected to the fractured bastions and 
walls, and at the Forts at Krish^iagiri. Tellicherry, Saiikaridrug, and Palghat, much 
has been done to clear away exuberant vegetation and remedy structural dilapidatiojts. 
^et another fortress, but a more modern one than these, that has been an object of 
care during the year* is the well-knoA^m Dansborg on the sea front at Tranquebar, 
built in the first half of the seventeenth century. In it are many vaulted chambers, 
which under the British occupation were built up or subdivided by unsightly walls into 
smaller rooms, and altered thereby beyond rccogniilon. All these later additions have 
now been swept away, and the crumbling old brickwork of the original structure has 
been protected, as far as possible, against decay. 

The ruthless demolition of ancient and historic shrines In Southern India, at the 
hands of the Xattukottai Chetties. Is a subject which has been alluded to more than once 
m these reports. Short of taking new pow ers by legislation to Interfere in the matter 
the Government has done all it could to put a stop to the eril. but so far its efforts Jmve 
borne little Jruit, and this year, I am sorry to record^ three more temples have been 
consigned to the same fate, namely , the SvariiapuriSvara Temple at AlagapputtOr. the 
upper portion of which had already been destroyed when it was visited by the Govern¬ 
ment Epigraphist. the Mayuran 5 lha Temple at Mayavarain, and the Mabalingasvami 
shrine at Tlruvidaimarudtir. 

As to the remaining circles, there Is nothing for me to add to the succinct account 
which Taw SeIn Ko gives below of the year’s operations in Burma; and, so 
far as Eastern India is concerned, the reductions in the archmological budget^ to which 
i referred in the administrative part of this report, have made it impossible to take 
up any fresh estimates of Importance, albeit good headway has been made with 
I several big jobs already in hand, notably with the clearance of the debris from the 
1 Black Pagnda at KsnSrak. with the erection of monuments on the battlefield of 
Plassev,, with the repair of the Dargah of Khan Jahan 'Aii and the Satgumbaz mosque 
at Bagcrhai, and with the repair of the minar and mosques at Pandua In the HugM 
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District. All thc^e imdertakings, be it said have found mention in earlier reports .and 
call for no comment at present, though a Fuller account of sortie of them will appear, 
as the estimates are brought to completion. 


|, IL Marshall, 
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THE AKBARI MAHALL IN AGRA FORT, 


UlDOr^- away in an obscure comer of Agra Fori, and shrouded in the r^uise of a 
mil ary prison, t e Palace of Akbar has passed almost unheeded for the last 
forty years. It has now been evacuated and handed over to the care of Government. 

ut le C anges, which had been effected from time to time, were drastic; and 
When the disguise came to be stripped off, wounds, which it will be impossible to heal, 
jj- • every hand were found mutilations and scars necessitated bv 

he additions .and alterations made to adapt the building toils modern r.muirementi. 

lery muc of the PiLlace had vanished before the advent of the Jirldsh ^nd 
e greater part of the bbme must be laid at the doors of the Murals theuisJlvea. 
owever, the removaJ of a deposit of defans, averagmg three feet m depths all over 
e site disclosed the riams of an unsuspected courtyard with suites of apartments 
ifurroundmg it, In addition to the range of chambers which still crown the river face 
o the fort wall between the Bengali Bastion and the Jahangir! Mahall. Besides these 

chambers and the ruined court, there is a to/r of elaborate plan, connecled with the 
ralace by two stairways. 

The particular interest of this group of buildings lies, not so much in its archi- 
teclurai qualities or in iLs historical associations, .is in the fact that it represents with 
but htrie doubt, the oldest buildings within the Fort (excepting only the Saiim-garh) 
and 1 hope to prove that they are contemporary with the walls of the Fort themselves' 

1 m ^ oblivion will be 

doubly welcome ;_smcc they supply most valuable links in the chronological -sequence 
of the Mughal buildings now extant in Agra Fort, 

It wbll be interesting to examine the circumstantial evidence bearing on the dates 
of these two buildings. If we consider the position chosen for the well, it is at once 
obvious that the iSaJ, w-as placed with special relation to the Fort walls in such a dosI 

rtonthatit coulddraw on the outer air for ventilation through two waUs at rioht aneks" 
The question „ venula.ion was a very important one in this case; for rt m^s'be 
borne in mind that the well was primanly designed to aHord a cool retreat in the 1 r 

Ld hs T h "s intimate connections with Ihe Palace 

and Its spacious subterranean chambers. The main approach down a wi^ V t r 

steps in the thickness of the outer wall, is clearly part of the original design of the Fort 
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and an examination of the air-shafts lends no colour to the supposition that they 
are a later insertion. If we may assume, therefore, that the well.is not a subsequent 
addition, it is equally clear that it cannot have been sunk pre\nous to the erection of 
the outer walls ; for they retain all the filling with which the ground within is made 
up to the required level, and through which the well is sunk. 

It may be safely presumed, therefore, that the well is of the same period as the 
outer walls. That these are the work of .\kbar we have historical evidence in plenty.' 

General Cunningham’ presumes that the great h^oii sunk by Babar, in 1536, in 
the empty space “ between Ibrahim’s Palace and the ramparts is to be identified 
with the well we are considering. This is an extraordinary error, for, in his Memoirs’, 
Babar describes this well minutely, and his description agrees in no particular with the 
b&olim the Fort. Moreover, he gives its dimensions as 10 gaz^ bv 10 not 20 

gaz in diameter, as quoted by Cunningham—, so that the well in question appears to 
have been square on plan and not circular like the present one, which measures 
seventeen and a half feel in diameter. 

Presuming then that the walls .and the haoli are co-eval, a date for the Palace has 
still to be found. At the south-east angle of the fortress lies the Bengali Bastion, a bold¬ 
ly projecting polygon, evidently part of the original design of the Fort and one of the 
"tiventy high turrets” mentioned in the Sawanilj-i-Akbari. At the general ground level 
is a fine vaulted chamber, evidently one ol the Palace apaitments; the three windows 
which pierce its walls form part of a range of openings along the river facade, alike 
in size and design, while the decorative bands and strings on the Palace elevation, 
encircle the totver also. This clearly indicates that the Palace and the bastion are 
component parts of a whole. 

The river fa9ade of the Mahall rises unbroken in regular courses from the toot 
of the great wall, of which Abul Fazl said that the fire-red stones thereof were “so 
closely joined that a hair cannot find its way into the joints.’” Elsewhere we read that 
lor much precaution the stones had been linked together by iron rings”', so, if any 
insertion of later work had taken place, it would not have been difficult to locate it. 
Consider, for Instance, the obvious lines of junction of the Jahangiri Maljall with the 
outer walls of the Fort into which it is so manifestly a later introduction (plate 1 ). 

Massive and stern at the base, the severity of the design is gradually relaxed 
as the walls ascend -, string-courses are introduced, then a frieze with medalions be¬ 
tween the brackets of a spacious balcony, and the whole merges naturally into the 
two-storied fa9ade of the Palace, crowning the eastern wall of the Fort. This even 
welding clearly proves that the Palace and the walls, and consequently the bsoli, are 
contemporary! the two latter growing up together, while the Palace followed imme¬ 
diately in natural sequence. The style of the buildings is quite in accord with this 

conclusion. _ 

~\temoirs o/tht Empertr Jah*i*gutir, translated by Price. iSag, Ortenial Transtatiim Committee, pp. 19 
and 33. 

5 A. 5. Vol. IV. p. XII. 

> flrtVr-i Menunrs, translated by Leyden and Erskme. 

< According to the tran^Ubirs of the above-quoted work, thecae of the period was equal to two feet. 

» Akbar XAmak. Abul Fazl (Bib. Ind.\ Vd. II, p- 247. 

• ‘89*. Vol. Ill,p.63. 
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Having weighed the circumstantial evidence at our disposal, It would be pleasing 
to find confirmation of our deductions in cotitemporary historj^ Unhappily, on this 
subject the chroniclers are dumb* * Perhaps this is hardly to be wondered at, for we 
are told* that Akbar built five hundred edifices of hewn stone within the Fort, and of 
this great number, the more important would naturally occupy a central positioUp 
while the Mahall, though facing the river, is situated in an nnconspicuous corner. 
Moreover, from its general planning it appears to have been part of the seraglio, and of 
this quarter of the Mugfaal palace contemporary descriptions are naturallv of the 
vaguest. De Laer, however, who wrote, rn the year 1638. makes what is probably a 
reference to it in the following vrords:^" In addition, there is a fifth set of w'omen^s 
apartments, in which foreign women are brought up for the pleasure of the King? this 
is called the Bengaly Mabal/*^ The Emperor referred to is probably Jahangir, 
and, by inference from the contest, the Mahall was the southernmost palace in 
the Fort* 

Again it is passed over by modern w'riters with but one or two casual references, 
and these mainly due to the haoli within its courts. This also is not extraordinaryp when 
we bear in mind that, since its occupation by the Military, first as a Sergeanl^s quar¬ 
ters and latterly as a prison, access within its walls would be diflicult. So envel¬ 
oped did it become in an obscuritv, bred of modern additions ^ without and whitewash 
within, that even a privileged person like Dr. Fuhrer passes over the Palace without 
noiice In his *' Mormtnental Antiquities and Inscriptions”, lyhile Keene in the ” Hand* 
book to refers to iht prison buildings as calling for no particular remark." 

But, from an account' of the Fort at the lime of the Mutiny, we glean some inter¬ 
esting information and, incidendy, confirmation of the supposition that theMahall was 
part of the Zenana. ” The one at the southern extremity of the Fort is known as the 
* Tower of Bengal ' from its facing towards that region t the designation of the north¬ 
ern tower 1 forget. Between these two towers but at a lower level are the series of 
buildings which constitute the Palace, l i would be more correct to say 'were/ for 
many of the buildings have disappeared, among them the Zenana of the Emperor 
Akbar which, when it existed, was known by the fanciful appellation of ‘ The Palace 
of the Fish/ It was situated immediately below the ' Tower of Bengal/ Some broken 
arches, a few ruined walls and a well of vast dimensions alone remain to indicate 
Its site.” In calling it the ' Palace of the Fish ' the author appears to have confused 
the Zenana wdth the court known as the Machhi Bhawan* to which he refers 
elsewhere as the Gwalior Square* 

Plates II and 111 illustrate the basil in pbn and section, and it will be noticed that 
it is in six stages, each with its encircling gallery, save the lowest, which is reached by 
Four flights of steps, descending into the water, seventy-three feet below the surface 
of the court. Air-shafts, thirty-five feet in length, ventilate three of the floors, while, 
occupying the second and third stories, are tw'o vaulted chambers which are the 
principal features and the raison if iire of the well's existence. Of red sandstone 

* tr^jnslxitcd by jarr^E. Calcutta, iScjir, Vol. ) I, p. iSd, 

* Tkt TwpograpUf af iht Sfugui Umpire, by de Lapt. irans. by E. Lethbridge, Nt.A. Cakutta* p, 31. 

* Inn new ediiknoj this book, hoKerer.the and well arc releircil to, but the writer ca n-&pnii5iti|e for 

marv irrnfcdt^iea^ in b&dncnptuiD o\ tbc^fc building:^ 

* Ptrftaal AdvtJitures and J^x/vritneef of ihi ifirtruy*Thornhill, l.ondurr, T5E4* p, axa 
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LhmughoLLt, the b^oithoi ihe severest design and, 1^ut For narrow balconies to the 
first and second floors and an occasional nlchCj is unrelieved by any ornament. The 
well is now the haunt of bats, which may be seen in Iheir thousands dinging to the 
root, and the chambers are Far from suggesting the seductive resort which they must 
once have been when frequented by the Emperor and his ladies. They evidently 
served as cool places of reireat in the hot weather, and in consequence are 
elaborately ventikted bv numerous air-shafts piercing the massive outer walls of the 
Port. 

There appear to have been two means of access lo these chambers. One, a 
broad and gentle staircase in the thickne=^s of the wall, descended from a pillared hall 
in the middle of the southern side of the Great Court, which lav before the Palace j 
the ntlier a narrow A\ntiding staircase on the river side, built within the heart of 
the screen wall. A continuation of these steps led to the upper floors of the Zenana. 
The stairway shown to :he wsst on the first floor pkn and again on the ground floor 
plan of the Palace is evidently a later addition ^ it is possibly contemporary with the 
brick shaft which lies a short distance to the south-west, and which is connected wdfh 
the main well by small chambers and passage ways, to which this staircase properly 
conducts. Keene, who, although he ignores ihe Palace, deals al some length with the 
seems to think that there was yet another approach through a subterranean 
passage, connecting the ti'ell with the Khass Haveli. The object of this , he says, 

" doubtless At as that, in the heat of summer, the Emperor n-ind his chosen companions 
might have the means of changing air and scene Avithout exposure to the hot winds that 
raged wiihout ... - .Arrived at ibe hey could seat them¬ 

selves on cushions in the ctiamhers that surround the ivatcrs of the Avell and idle away 
the sultry hours in the manner so fondEy dwelt on by Person Poets/'' 

This passage—if it ever existed—is ooaa' carefully blocked up* There is no 
obvious exit from the Avell galleries, the plan being quite symtnelricai on these flA>ors ; 
nor, starting from the A>ther end and tracing thekbyrmth of dust-laden passages and 
sombre chambers, to which access k obtained from midemeath the KhJlss MaliaJl, 
could I find one that did not appear to reach its logical end. However, a plan made 
by the Alihtary Works Department*-apparently many years ago, but It bears no date - 
shows I he main passage slightly brokeit^at its end, Avhich is just beyond the southern 
tower of the Jahangirl Alahalh Throughout its Icngtii this passage, Avhich has every 
appearance of beingco-eval with the Palace above it, is amply lighted and ventikted ; 
but at this p^articukr pointj it breaks out into a chamber nine feet square, in which 
arc no less Mian eleven air-shafts. '1 he collection of so many ventilators at one point 
seems to indicate that ihis is the natural teiminus of the passage, where the impure 
air would tend to colled, and which would require an adequate provision of 
outlets* Moreover, Ihk particular chamber lies just w'itbin the extreme limits ot 
the Red Palace, as uidtcated by the obvious junction of original with inserted work in 
ibe outer wall. It is evident that, if this passage pioceeded further, it must have been 
cut throu£th from the later buildings beneath the foundations of Akbar's Palace. No 
Indieaiions of this, however, were disclosed in the course of excavation, and the 
absence of veiuilating shafts lu the outer wall k noteworthy. 
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In a local directory it is stated that during the Mutiny “ 500 persons,^ mostly 
women and children, lived down in a large well in the portion of the Fort which was 
Akbaris Palace." * This statement, however, is refuted by an officer who was in the 
Fort during the Mutiny, and who recollected the well being opened up soon after. 
The air was so bad that two dogs, which were sent down, were suffocated. Moreover, 
there arc no painted numbers nor other signs of occupation, such as we find in the court 
of the Amar Singh Gate, in which many refugees were quartered during the Mutiny. 

Somewhere about 1870 a watch, bearing the date 1614 and the maker’s name, 

‘ Steir*, was found in the well. Mr. Keene, some time President of the Arch.'eological 
Society of .Agra—an institution which seems to have soon come to a most untimely 
end—suggests that the watch may have been one of the presents sent by James 1 to 
Jahangir by Sir Thomas Roe’s embassy in 1615. lie points out ‘ that pocket watches 
had been in use for about a hundred years before that date, but that thost* of a 
circular shape, such as the one found, were a recent invention of the end of the i6ih 
century. 

Cleared of the debris, the plan of the Zenana, with many details of its arrangement, 
stands revealed, and with the aid of the eastern side, which is in better preservation, 
it is possible to hazard a reconstruction of this Palace of the King’s \\ ives (plate I). 
Ranged round the sides of a large paved court, some 140 feet square, rose double¬ 
storied buildings of red sandstone. On the north and south the apartments were of 
but little depth, but on the east they were considerably broader, so that full advantage 
might be taken of the river and its cool breezes. In the centre of this side lay the 
great hall (plate IVfl), flanked at each end and towards the river by narrow cham¬ 
bers. The latter were two storied, but the great ball itself rose to the full height of 
the fa9ade. To north and south of this block, there were open courts enclosed by 
high screen walls; those on the east being part of the river frontage and two stories 
high, while those on the west were continuations of the courtyard fa9ade. These 
screen walls were of considerable thickness and contained narrow' staircases leading to 
the upper floors of two other groups of double-storied chambers, w'hich bounded this 
side of the Palace towards the north and south. Round each of these open courts 
and along the fa9ade towards the great courtyard, ran a wide balcony giWng 
access to the rooms through various doorways (Plate IN b). In the south-w’est 
corner of the central block, a staircase ascended to this balcony and there were 
other stairs leading to the roof. 

To the west of the southern court is the baolt\ and approximately corresponding 
to it on the north side of the square is an oblong court. Adjacent to both of these 
there appear to have been stairways, and it seems very likely, from the fragmentary 
data available, that the remaining three sides of the central court were adorned with 
fa9ade5 two stories high, marked by balconies and crowned by chajjas with battle¬ 
ments above of the familiar type of the period. To the west would have been the 
main entrance, but on this side of the court the foundations are so broken that the 
position of the doorw'ay is pure conjecture. As is the case in the JahSngin* Mahall, 
it appears not to have been in the centre. 


' Agra Qmartirly Dtrectery, No. 5 , October. 1895. P* 

* Trantaciions of Ikt Arthmolegtcal Socitiy of Agra, Janiwry lo June, 1874. Delhi Gazette Prew, Agra, p.x-t. 
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Having in irtiagination reconstructed thi 5 couit of the Herein and tiaving; setn 
it designed with that dignity of conception so noticeable in the works of the earber 
Mu^al emperors, it is sad to glance round us and note the iconoclastic ravages of 
time and the band of ttie destroyer. The fate dealt out by Akbar to the early LodJ 
fortress has indeed recoiled upon his own handiwork. 

Save for a fetv brokerr foundations, the west side has been entirely swept 
away. To the north the boundary of the court has nearly vanished; but, as a 
compensation and owing to the protection of a high mound of earth beneath w^hich 
It was buried, and on which, in modern times, four mortars were mounted for 
the defence of the Foit, a length of high brick wall runs almost from^ end to end of 
the court. It is the northern limit of the Palace, and in front of it are the shells 


V ^ 



f one o. t«o cl,amber... On the south side of the court u fe^ fragments of sail, ate 
4X and the preservation ,» of some detached details, such as mouldmgs ano ere 
. ;«o bases lends additional interest, A square paved hall, of four columns and 
I . Pilasters occupied the centre, while to the west of this appears to have been a 
^d with white and red stone. A little beyond ts llie opening to the well 
This is a modern entrance built under a wide ramp leading to the walls 
K'"?Ind dating from 1813. The ran.p is superimposed ou the old Mugbal walls 
accumulftion of earth about a' 6" deep. When the court was cleared down 
Iginal level it became necessary to underpin the ramp, and, in the course of 
L work much of the old plan, now concealed beneath thi. modern causeway, was 

emporarlly disclosed. 
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To the e^st a considerahle portion of the Zenana remains in a very fair condition ; 
intleedj were the exterior so weN preserved as is the interiorf there wonid be but little 
cause of complaint, all the circiimstances bem^ considered. But a glance ai Fig, i 
will show the shattered state of the facade, A ruthless bombardment by small 
ordnance—presumably target practice by the Mahrattas or, as some sav, by Lord 
Lake's men after their occupation of the Fort in 1S03 — , and a heedless cutting of the 
shattered walls to receive the rpof beams and partitions of the modern enlargements^ 
coupled with natural decay, have reduced this once imposing facade to a tottering 
veneer of broken stones. Promiscuous patching with rough brickwork has alone kept 
certain portions from collapse, and the work of conservation will he one of except 
tional difEcully, 

A casual glance at the bxxilding as it now stands—all hough freed of its accretions 
and coats of whiiewash, will j^ive but little idea of the original ensemble. Raised on a 
moulded platform some two feel above ihe level of the Great Court, the fire-red 
fa^jade uprose in two spacious stories, the full width of the square. A group cl three 
doorways, separated by piers with capitals iitid bases of simple design, marked the 
centre of the elevation* Flanking this was a long stretch of wall, sparseJv ornamented 
by a few niches. At the far end there would have been doorn^ays giving on to the 
>maJI courts. ,A balcony, supported on boldly-projeoling brackets, defined ilie junc¬ 
tion of the stories, and on to tliis opened three windows from the great hail, widely 
spaced in aUernate bays ; also others from the latend chambers*. Further on. to 
right and left, must have been openings through the screen walls of the courts to 
admit TO the encircling balconies within, from which the other aparttnents and stairs 
leading to the ground tloor could be reached. 

The most elabofate and, at the same lime, the most distinctive feature of the 
general design, was a line of cusped niches, set In shallow panels between the win- 
daws. They appear to have varied considerably in width and depth, though the sc vies 
of the panels align with the upright members of the elevation below. The effect 
must have been somew'bat similar to that of the main court of the Jahangfrf Mahall. 
.^bovc this prefusion of perpendicular features the bold horizontal line of the c/iajjn 
a-fiordud the necessary check to the upward progress of the eye, and threw a broad 
band of shadow from end to end of the elevation. A compariitivelv light parap*5t 
with solid battlements of Kangrn pattern, crowned the elevation. Therr is no data 
to show that there were kiosks at the angles, though there are parallel examples m the 
contemporar) buildings at FatbparSilcri and Allahabad. But the continuation of the 
Hanking tvalEs in the same plain as the rest of the devation is an argument against 
this Kupposition, for the Identities of the central block and the adjacent courts would 
liave merged in the common fayade^ and the kiosks would therefore have marked an 
angle which had no exterior indication. 

The eastern facade of the Palace, once mirrored in the waters of the Jamiia at 
the foot of the wall, is not so successful a design (Plate V, a). The great stretches 
of wall are broken by a few windows arranged ai different levels^ the upper ones 
reached from the galleries of the small courts with bracketed balconies in frout^ txhile 
the others opened onto a wide balusttaded balcony which swept from end to end of 
the fa^^de and returned round the bastion. In somewhat later times this balcony was 
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carried round the flanking towers of the Jahangui MahaSJ and across the mterven- 
ing facade- The general design of this rivet elevnion Is redeemed frmn being 
common-place by Us central feature^ which, when complete, must have been verv 
pleasing in eRect* 

Opening on to the balcony was a triple arcade which, with a balcony and €hitjja, 
was repeated above in the upper storey- The crowning cornice of tlie elevation is 
also raised at this point with the effect of further emphasising this Jtappy feature- 
The central bays of the arcades wer^ open dowm 10 the floor, but those to right 
and left were provided with seats and were probably closed in with pierced 


screens, 

The designer of these facades' has fully realised the advantage of concentrat¬ 
ing the features of a design and has gone out of his w-ay to do so in both the main 
elevations of this Hdace, The general tendency of Mughal design in secular build¬ 
ings is, however, to distribute details evenly, and attention is sometimes drawm to the 
ends of a buildings by decorative features purposely introduced. 

P-(5sing from the caurtyard into the P.ilaccj the excellent state of preservation of 
the interior is a welcome consolation for the stricken facade. The Great HiiIJ, two 
stories in height and singularly dignified in proportion, is divided into five bavs hy 
massive double stone beams supported on boldly projecting brackets (plate \\ n). 
On either side the walls are pierced bv three openings, grouped m the middle bays, and 
above are three windows set in the alternate bays. Those in the centre were former¬ 
ly dignified by the addition of balconies, as were also the single lights at each end 
of the hall. The windows in the three interior walls opened on to the upper floors 
of the surrounding chambers, which appear to have been open to the sky. For the 
decoration of the apartments there arc niches, .some cusped and some with rosettes 
in the spandrils, and usually arranged In groups of three* Over the doors, the lintels 
are carved with rosettes and pendents of IJindu type* 

There is little to notice in the adjoining rooms save, perhaps, the absence of 
doors giving oti to the south court, From the plan. It will be seen that then* are two 
modern openings, and at first sight—indeed, without a very careful examination- 
these appear to have replaced original exits* The jambs arc, however, emireiv of 
modem brickwork, and a thorough scrutiny of the available data yielded convincing 
proof that no doors had ever existed there. An obviously original stone projects too far 
to alW the door to have been centrally placed in the bay externally or to have come 
under the open niche above, which was twisted in its passage through ihe waJ] so as 
to bring It into the middle of the bay* The turn of a moulding ivrthin (he room indi¬ 
cates that the next member, had It been complete and/-'/ would have been a 
niche corresponding 10 that in 1 he central bay, and not a doorjamb* Moreover ihc 
construction of the wall in Lhtse two bays does not agree with that of ihe opposite 
side of the room, which is furnished w ith doorways. 

The plan will show the disposition of the rooms to the south of the main block of 
which the massive Bengali bastion is the most striking feature. ExiernaJiv it is i 
polygon oi eleven sides; internally, a Maltese cross, with reentrant angles, is ihe 
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dominant note of its plan. The four arms are roofed by semi-domes on true penden- 
tives with flat ribs, which meet at a carved rosette of white stone. The main roof is 
also domed, with pendentives and i6 flat ribs. A large circular column has been built 
to strengthen the dome to carry ordnance on the roof above, and this has quite marred 
the happy effect of the chamber. Here alone throughout the Palace has marble been 
introduced; but sparingly and of a very coarse quality. 

North of the main h.dl and contingent with it, was a long narrow chamber which, 
with its vis-a-vis on the other side of the court, has unfortunately disappeared. The 
foundations, however, are clearly visible. Nonhward, again, is a group of buildings 
shown on the plan as belonging to the second period, to which the Jahangiri Mahall 
may be assigned. There is no definite line of demarcation betweent the two periods, but 
the assumption that these rooms belong to a later period than Akbar’s Palace is chiefly 
based on the following data. An inspection nf the outer wall of the Fort reveals 
substantial evidence that the east facade of the Jahangiri Mahall is an insertion. 
Above a certain point the wall is of a diflerent construction and is treated all over the 
facade with a painted design, which, concealing the real joints of the stone>, purports 
to be ashlar of small stone with wide white joints. This in itself is by no means conclu¬ 
sive evidence ; but for that W'e look to the two extremities of the fa9ade. Here—but 
especially towards the south—decided rents in the wall from top to toe are clearly to 
be seen (PlateVl, a). To one side is the peifect masonry of the substructure of Akbar’s 
Palace, with regular courses and even joints ; to the other side, an irregular imposition 
of one stone above another, w'ith no r^ard to uniform courses. True it is that some 
of the mouldings of the older fa^nde are carried round tlie durj and along the front 
of the Red Palace, but they differ slightly in detail, they are elaborated bv the inser¬ 
tion of marble, and, in more than one case, they do not align with the original to which 
they are evidently an addition and not a continuation. The junction of these two 
periods occurs on the outer wall at the point indicated on the plan, and 1 have assumed 
all to the north and west of this pi'int to be of the later period. .A reference to the 
subterranean chamber at this point has already been made. It clearly belongs to the 
Jahangirf Mahall, and. on the plan, may be seen a long passage in the thickness of 
the wall which may possibly have led down to this room. .At present it debouches 
in an unsatisfactory manner, into a small chamber Immediately below the floor of the 
square room, from which the only other exit is a hole cut through into a sunk passage 
to be considered later. The narrow ante-room on the north is certainly part of the 
jahangiri Mahall and appears to have had its jawdb on the other side of a big court 
on the east of that Palace. This was evidently swept away by Shsh Jahan’s addi¬ 
tions, and it appears to have been replaced by an arcade with arched and cusped 
openings. A consideration of these data will, 1 hope, justify my hypothesis. 

To the west of this block of buildings, the most noticeable feature of the plan 
is a long narrow court with a range of latrine chambers along the w’hole of its south 
side (Plate V, b). The northern boundary of this enclosure is formed by the southern 
wall of the Red Palace, which is pierced by three doorways giving access to this court 
and to a smaller one lying between it and the chambers on the outer wall of the Fort. 
One of the latter is an ante-chamber affording the onfy other access to the court. It 
is well to emphasise this point, as it clearly demonstrates the fact that this court and 
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ils surroundings are pan of the JahcLngiri Mahall and not of Akbar’s Palace with which 
they were not connected. 

The dividing line between the two palaces seems to be the long sunk passage to 
the south of the court, and this is borne out by a slight dissimilarity in the structure 
of the two high brick walls which enclose it. This passage, in the floor of which w'as 
at one time a drain, commences under the square room noticed before and, passing 
through one or two underground chambers, runs a straight course from east to west, 
open to the sky, until it approaches the west end of the court, where it appears to have 
been roofed over. Thence it leads into a stone-lined drain, about 3'X4\ which, 
travelling south-west, finds its exit above the moat near the .Amar Singh Gate. Its 
course is showm on the plan in dotted lines. 

From the floor of the passage are doorways giving access to various small base¬ 
ment chambers below those show n on the plan, and obviously for the use of sweepers. 
At various points along the passage arc watershoots, carefully placed so that their 
supply channels were carried on the partition walls of some of these rooms, which 
were widened for that purpose. These discharged rainwater w hich they had brought 
from the southern enclosures of the Jahangiri Mahall by means of open channels, 
which, traversing the narrow court, tapped its surface water also. 

The rooms on the south side of the court, built partly of brick and partly of very 
coarse rubble, were plaster-coated and decorated w’ith incised and coloured friezes. 
The ends of the court were divided into three bays, from one of which, at the east 
end, a doorway leads into a small open square with arcaded recesses on three sides, 
.At the west end, and from the corresponding bay, an ingeniously contrived passage 
passes into the Jahangiri Mahall, w hile, from the centre, a staircase ascends to the 
remains of a balcony. An angle bracl^t of this balcony is still iu situ, so we may 
presume that it returned along the south side of the court. The deduction that there 
was a second storev is very plausible as, in one or tw o places, fragments of the wall 
rise above the general level, and there are traces of another stairw’ay at the far end. 
From the floor of the balcony a short flight of steps leads up to the gallery round the 
south-west biirj the Red Palace. 

\Vc now pass to a discovery of considerable interest and one which throws a new- 
light on the original aspiect of this part of .Agra Fort. 

Adjacent to the burj, to which reference has just been made, are two or three 
bays of a wall faced with sandstone and marble. For many years these have been 
concealed behind some sheds which butted on to them. Excavation along the line 
suggested, revealed the foundations—more or less complete—of a massive wall with a 
gateway and tower. A comparison of the main dimensions showed that this was 
almost identical w'ith the facade of the Jahangiri Mahall with which it aligns (Plate 
VT, b). The foundations towards the south were hard to find, as they lay at some 
depth below the ground and had been considerably disturbed, one would almost think 
bv some seismic action. The resemblance is not confined to a general agreement 
of dimensions; the details of decoration are the same also. The wall spaces are 
divided into the same number of bays, and they are embellished with the same decora¬ 
tion that is to be found on the neighbouring facade. The marble is, however, of a 
coarser quality, and much of the caiA'ing has been omitted. There is no doubt that it 
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was. the ink iiiron of the architect to reproduce the adjoining devation and to shot off 
the two Zenanas behind a continuous facade, 430 feet in length, broken at even distances 
by three towers and two lofty gateways. The effect of this magnifitTent frontage* 
decorated with marble and coloured tile work, must have had an imposing effect on 
the stranger, who, climbing up from the Aniar Singh Gate* was confronted by this 
hne structure* flanking his approach to the great courtyard of the Diw and-'Amm* 

This facade, however* is not contemporary with the Jahangiri Mahall, but was 
added after thflt building had attained completion. This w ould necessarily be some 
rears later, for the screen wall was subsequent to the latrine court, the west upper 
arch of which butts against the wall of the dnr/ while the steps it carries lead on to the 
surrounding balcony. Ali the faces of the were highly can ed and inlaid with 
marble showing that it was intended, in the original conception, to stand free on every 
side except the north-east, where it is attached to the Palace* The corresponding tower 
at the north end of the? Mahall has iwveral panels uncarved and spaces wanting their 
marble inlay, adjacent to the return walls which were afterwards demolished by Shah 
Jahan, Although the fragments of the screen wall are only one storev high, it cannot 
be doubted that it was originally the full height of its neighbour; for a careful exa¬ 
mination of the bitrj showed traces of the Junction* and moreover a back ivall of a 
room on the first floor behind the screen is still stcinding. 

Imposing as it must have been^ tins magnificent fa^-^ade did not meet ivith the 
rtispect due to it j for* at some subsequent period, but before entire ruin had 
nvenvhelmed it, double couns, surrounded by a multiplicity of small rooms* were 
built in front of and against it.^ car\ed surface. Of coarse brick and mortar 
only, there is little left by the aid of which an appro.vimate date can be assigned 
to these courts* However, buried under a ramp leading on to the Amar Singh 
Gate, was the back wail of one of the chambers* and such details as do exisi 
seem to indicate the early part of the 18th century as the probable date. On the she 
of the northern of these hvo courts stood the Wardens Lodge, orrgin.allv built as 
a magazine in 1812, The work of demolishing this was considerably debyed by 
the imrnse hardness of the mortar used for binding the bricks together. This was. 
indeed, considerably harder than the very hard cement used by Abbar, which has often 
been a cause of difficulty where demolition has been necessary* It should be noticed 
that these courts are not airanged symmetrically with any other feature* but their 
position seems to have been governed by the line of the Amar Singh Gate. 

Before leaving this snbjecti it may be well to recapitulate the various periods of 
the buildings and mins wc have considered. Starting with the Fort Wall and presum¬ 
ing the correctness of our hypotheses with regard to the dates of the Well and of the 
Zenana, with rts great court and surrounding buildriigs, we have this group representing 
the First Period, dating from about 1564. The Jahangfrt Mahall follows, forming ihe 
Second Period, and this we may assign to the latter part of *\kbar's reign or totheearly 
part of that of his successor; but I venture to think that the former is more likely to 
be correct, for reasons w hich will be stated later* The long narrow court betvVeen 
the two Zenanas was probably co-temporary with the Jah?ingirt^ Mahall or possibly a 
little later* \’ext follow ed the facade, linking up this Palace to the Fort Wall on the 
south, and ibis may be called the Third Period* Last come tiie two courts to which 
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reference has just been inade, and these also seem to call for a division to themselves 
and constktiic the Fourth Period, 

With the exception of the Jahangir! MahaJi^ so very little of all this now remainsj 
that one feels that fate has not dealt altogether fairly with this comer of the fortress. 
Why has she vaslted her wrath here in a w hirl of destruction^ that has razed to the 
ground the works of three distinct periods, and which has left nothing to mark their 
site, save a remnant of broken foundations ? ft is well known, indeed^ that each 
successive ruler of Agra tore down the proud palaces of the last King to clear a 
site or to obtain ready materials for his own erections. In this case, however, 
competition for the site does not supply the reason; for it will be noticed that none 
of the various buildir^s described shows any sign of having supplanted a previous 
tenant of the ground, though in one or two instances they appear to hax e been 
built on to their neighbours. But it is true that almost ev'ery sejAici'able stone has 
vanished; many caned stones there are indeed, but only a tithe of what there 
must once have been. No historical evidence comes to our aid in solving the 
problem ; conjecture is vmtn. One thing seems v^ery certain—that the greater part 
of this destruction occured before the advent of the British. A plan of the Fort, 
which dates from about 1812, and another which may be still earlier, shows nothing 
of the AkbarT Maliall save a few walls of the river chambers. The magazine was 
built in I 8j 2, and it seems reasonable to suppose that its site was chosen because 
there were no buildings immediately adjacent. Moreover, this building from its 
position would have considerably hampered the target practice that at some time 
was conducted against the facade of the MahalK The screen wall and the buildings to 
the west could not then have esisted, as they would also have been in ttie line of 
fire. The only possibility iif obtaining a suitable range for the small cannon which 
carried out this wilful bombardment with solid balls (some of which have been found) 
was to utilise the full width of the Fort at Lhis point. This necessarily presumes a 
space clear of all impeduiicnts. 

The facade was ill-calculated to withstand this ruthless bombardment. The 
thin veneer of facing stone shattered In pieces, a corner fell, and the dLshgurement 
of the xMaljali was completed when it was adapted to uthitarian purposes, brst as a 
Provost-Sergeant's quarters and then as a prison. 

But the titne has not yet arrived when we must write “ finis " to the history 
of the Palace; for its conserv-ttion will be undertaken in time to preserve much 
that is interesting. The measures proposed for Its repair are strictly those of con- 
servatloHf and in the case of the fagade the task will be by no means an easy one. 
The removal of some decayed beams and the replacing of broken brackets will add 
much to the stability of the Interior, which fartunately baa kept much of its charm. 
The courts will be drained and spread with bajri where needed, and it is proposed 
to lay out the spare the west with paths and grass plots In fiecord with the 
adjoining Jahangiri M djall forecourt. 

The excavations were unproductive of any treasure trove of particular interest, 
though the tower stratum of the spoil earth was full of broken glass and pottery. 
Of the glass, much is iridescent, but the only discoveries approaching a complete 
slate were a few phials for perfume. The china is very fragmentiiry, but not 
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• lfm\ikint* Voyagti. The Hakluvt Society- l-ondoo. 1878, p. 430. 
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devoid of interest; a vast diversity of pattern and manufacture is noticeable, many 
animals appear in the designs, and much of it lias Chinese characters on it. 

Presuming that this china-ware dates from either the reign of Akbar or of 
Jahangir, the following story, related by Terry, * * chaplain to Sir Thomas Roe on 
his embassy to the great Mughal, is not without interest, as indicating the value 
set upon the ware of that far distant country. Jahangir had commissioned one 
of his officers—a man of some rank—to keep a certain cup safe. Unhappily the 
vessel got broken, so the Emperor caused his servant “ to be very much whipt and 
then sent him into China (which is a manellous distance from thence) to buy 
another.'* The same story is related by Hawkins * at greater length, and we learn 
from him that the *'faire china dish*’ cost ninety rupees. The nobleman, in great 
fear at the loss of the dish, sent a trusty servant to China to procure another, 
similar, if possible, to the broken one. After the lapse of two years—but before the 


servant had returned—the Emperor called to mind the dish. On learning of its 
fate, he ordered the offender to be beaten with whips and cudgels until he was left 
for dead. He recovered, however, but only to br cast into prison, whence he was 
afterwards released and despatched to China in search of a similar dish, which, we 
learn, he happily obtained in the end from no less a personage than the King of 
Persia. 


Ftg. 7. 
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Perhaps the most interesting choses trouv^es were some clay models, some¬ 
what similar to those presented at local shrines in more modern times. Those that 
were found in the Akbari Mahall were unearthed in a room to the north of the latrine 
court, and as they are apparently children’s toys we may perhaps presume that 
this room was used as a nursery. The greater number, however, were found in the 
ruins west of the JahSngiri Mahall in the excavations of 1905. None of the figurines 
were in a perfect state, but the more interesling and the better preserved examples 

are shown in Fig. 2, 

The elephant seems to have found considerable favour as a toy, for several heads 
and trunks were collected (Nos. loand 14). The torso of a rider (No. 16) with a 
water-bottle and weapons strapped on his thighs, is of interest, and so also are the 
three heads (Nos. 9. 13 and 15) which are worthy of uolicc on account of their head¬ 
dresses. No. 12 is a spirited torso of a horse in harness, while No. 8 is a fearsome 

animal, which appears to be a dog from the muzzle and collar he is wearing. The 
two other dogs (Nos. 2 and 61 are distinctly related to the panah of to-day. while 
the sheep with a fat tail (No. 4), and the buffalo with his tail twisted over his back 
(No 7), strike familiar notes. No. 17 is a hen. and No. 5 apparently an ostrich. 
The robe of the ladv (No. 11). worn straight at the back, is noteworthy, and the 
camel with his rider tNo. 18) would have made an attractive subject but for the 
very b.ad modelling. No. 3, presumably a baby monkey, makes a charming little toy, 
reminiscent of the modern Teddy Bear. 

Many clay vessels of various shapes and purposes were unearthed, but of metal 
objects a large lock of intricate working, the rusted blade of a dagger, a bit and 
some Jmall cannon balls were all that were found. Incidentally, the smallness of 
these cannon balls tends to discredit the supposition that the damage done to 
the Palace fayade by bombardment was the w'ork of Lord Lake s men, for the cannon 
used bv them must have been of much larger bore. 

It was verv natur.ally hoped that the excavations of the Zenana would add 
something to the available'data for determining the chronologic.d position of the 
so-c.illed Jahangiri Mahall. It is much to be regretted that nothing conclusive was 
forthcoming. However, we m.ay safely deduce that the Mahall was subsequent to 
the Zenana, but that its erection did not necessitate the demolition of the greater 
part of Akbar’s Zenana, as stated by the writer of a recent guidebook, who. on the 
strength of this deduction, “utterly discredits the assumption that the Jahangir 
Maludl was built by Akbar.” ’ Far from being •’ mutilated and unsymmctrical 
in plan ’’ the only irregularities are those of the original design, and it is noticeable 
that the north wall of the P.-ilace. which is practically int.ict, Ls not pierced by any- 
opening which would warrant the assumption th.it there once were other courts of 
the Palace to the north. Moreover, the e.astern facade is self-contained. That there 
were earlier buildings on the site is highly probable, but there is not sufficient data to 
presume that Akbar’s Zenana, .as we have it now, is but the southern wing of 
a great united Palace for the ladies of the Harem, the central portion of which was 

demolished to make room to r the Red P . alace. _ 

Re^mritlcn by E. A. Duiit^n. SeveMh LdiUQil. Thatkcr. Spink \ Co.. Ca’caHa, 

r. .38^ ^ ^ 
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So much has been written on the subject of the Jahangir! Mahall, that 
It is with diffidence that one enters the arena. But there are two facts which, 

1 believe, hav^e not vet added their weight in the balance of eridence. We have 
already noticed that, to the north and south of the end towers of the river fa9ade .of 
the Mahall, there are two rents in the wall. A cursory examination on the spot is 
amply sufficient to show that the whole of this fa9ade of the Mahall-and there 
is no reason to dissociate it from the rest of the Palace is an insertion, to make 
room for which much of the outer wall was tom down. The general structure of 
the wall is different in quality ; the lowest string moulding, though similar in 
contour, is now inlaid with marble, while the burjs themselves are also inlaid, can'ed, 
and decorated with encaustic tiles None of these innovations preclude this fa9ade 
from being the work of .Xkbar, for fragments of encau.stic tiling are to be seen on 
the Delhi Gate of the Fort, while marble is used as inlay both there and in the Bengaly 
Bastion. Another fact, which has not received due recognition, though it has been 
noticed by Professor Blochmann, is that, if Jahangir is the author of the Palace, 
it is strange that nowhere in his Memotres does he make any mention of it. The 
Palace which he did build, but which has now almost entirely vanished, he fully 
describes* * in detail and with much enthusiasm. It is strange that if the Mahall 
is his work, it should have received no notice from his pen. 

Akbar began to build his Fort in 15A4*, some six years after he had entered 
the existing fortress of Badal Gafh. We are told * that he built upwards of five 
hundred edifices of red stone and. if we are to credit this assertion, we may well 
believe that he was building up to his death forty-one years later, as for many years 
of this period his main energy w'ould have been devoted to the buildings at Fathpur 
Sikri. This w’ould give ample opportunity for the Mahall to be a later insertion 
than the majority of the buildings, but still the w'ork of Akbar. 

In building himself another Palace, the size of Fathpur Sikri, within seven years 
of the commencement of Agra Fort, it is ver}’^ clear that Akbar had hoped per¬ 
manently to transfer the seat of the Mughal Empire there. It may well be imagined, 
therefore, that the work on the Palace at Agra languished somewhat till about 1585, 
when, abandoning FathpQr Sikri, Akbar removed his court there. What is more 
likely than that, forced to resume Agra as the headquarters of his Government, he 
gave orders for work on the imperial palaces there to proceed apace, and amongst 
others, for the erection of one near to his own, for his “ little Shaikie the heir- 
apparent, and his wives ? 

R. Froude Tucker. 


• Uemoirs of iht Em^trer Jahanguur, tranriation by Price, pp. an—13. 

• yit&ir .YilMaA (Bib. Ind.) Vof. it. p. 146; and traii»]atljn by W. H. Lowe, 

M.A. (CaiciWa 1884), Vol 1 . pp. 74—5. 

• . 2 jii.(Tran% 1 ation), Vo!, ii, p. 180. 








THE RANG MAHALL IN DELHI PALACE. 


T he Rang Mahall (///. Colour Hall) was the largest of the apartments of the royal 
seraglio in the Imperial Palace of Delhi, In Shah Jahan’s time it was known 
as the ImtiySz Mahall (Palace of Distinction) but on a map * dating from the reign 
of Akbar II we find the name changed to Rang Mahall KalSn, a title which strikes 
one as singularly appropriate in view of the traces that remain of its elaborate 
painted decoration and the eulogies of those who saw it in its glory. 

It is Interesting to note that «)n the same map a building is shown with the name 
Rang Mahall Khurd or Small Colour Palace. From the description of this building 
given by Sayyid Ahmad Khan * it appears to have been a miniature reproduction of 
its neighbour and to have had a garden 63 gas square with an octagonal tank, the 
diameter of which was 25 gaz and in which 25 fountains played. 

Muhammad Salih, a contemporary historian of SJiah Jahan’s reign, describes the 
Rang Mahall as follows: “The Imtiyaz Mahall is the greatest of all the Imperial 
Palaces. It is 50 gaz long and 26 wide, and Is wonderfully painted and adorned with 
gold. In excellence and glor)' it surpasses the eight-sided throne of heaven, and in 
lustre and colour it is far superior to the palaces in the promised paradise.** * The 
Rang Mahall, set on the marble terrace which in former time swept from end to end 
of the eastern face of the fort, overhung the River Jarana, sluggishly flowTng at the 
base of the red sandstone walls. Between it and the Diwan-i-‘Amm lay an orchard 
garden, one of that chain of gardens for which the Palace of Delhi is so remarkable 
and which must have added so much to its attraction as a place of residence. A 
little to the north lay the Emperor’s private apartments, only separated from the 
Mahall by a marble courtyard made fardah by high screens of red sandstone. These 
were probably covered with white chunam, but a water-colour painting,* dating from 
before the Brit’ish occupation, shows the bare red sandstone. 

“ The external appearance of this palace may be thus described,’* says Sayyid 
Ahmad. '* A platform having been built, leaving room for the plinth, two very 

> No. K3 in the Catalogue of the Dtlhi Must urn of Archttohgjt. 

• Sayykl Ahmad t^hon. Caunpur, 19^* Chap. II, pp. 34 - 35 * 

• Muhammad Salih Amal-i-Silik. MS m Public Library’. Lahore, fol. 583. 

* Op. eit. No. J. 1. Na J. 6 is interesting es showing the exterior of the Malyall at a period soun after the 
ritish occupation. 
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pleasant underground chambers were constructed beneath, while above was raised^ a 

colonnade ot five arches, three bays deep, the length of which was 37 gaz and the 

width ^6/' ^ It will be noticed that the len^h of the facade differs in the accounts 

of the two historians, Muhammad Salih giving 50 only. The actual measure* * ^ 

ments of the building are 153' 69' 3". the gaz to be equal to 8 "^ 

Sayyid Ahmad is but vtrj^ little out in his figures, which give the dimensions of the 
Mahall as 152'by 69^4^'' of the was determined by experiment^ 

the latter author giving many mtasuremenfs by which its value could be checked 
against e.Ni sting dimensions. 

A little further on Sayyid Ahmad continues his description The front of the 
palace was of pure marble and decorated with cusped arches wonderful to behold, and 
it was adorned with inlaid work of such a kind that the mind was astonished. On the 
four corners of its roof there were kiosks w hich added to the glory and grandeur of 
this edifice, and, near the comers of the building, were four stone kiosks w hich could 
be closed with ialh's in the summer time and turned into Khas “ Kb ana/' 

It is fortunate that the historian has added a drawing " of the facade, from 

which we are able to learn what these kiosks were like, for no vestige of them now 

remains, except their foundations. They were by no means an improvement to the 
facade w ith their pointed roofs and slender shafts. The drawing-more accurate 
than the descriptiort—shows but two of these pavilions, at the ends of the main 
facade. The accuracy of Sayyid Ahmad's account may also be doubted on other 
points j for it appears that there never was any marble above the necking of the pieis 
and what he mistook for Inlay was but painted ornament. 

From this illustration wcalso learn that the carcbes of the facade were filled in with 
an open screen, apparently of marble, the traces of which are still to be seen ; 

while the centre opening was further elaborated by the introduction of moulded columns 
and a triple arch* Above the screens were small windows filled in w ith jah, similar 
to that still to he seen on the north and south facades. Altogether, the illustration 
makes the west front of the Maball more attractive than It is now under its coat of 
dirty plaster, which led both Carr Stephen * and Keene'to describe it as being 
built of grey sandstone. 

Although the exterior of the palace must once have been very attractive, yet k was 
on the interior of ibis apartment of the royal princesses that the architects lavished 
their attention, Usiad Ahmad and Ustad Hamid, "the best of the able Archi¬ 
tects,"'' were probably the authors of the design, but one likes to think that ^fih 
JabJln has added the impress of his taste and personality to this building, the 
crowning jewel of his seraglio. e are told that this was so in the case of the 
Diw?in-l-ljiass, where he gave directions for ihe inlay work.^ 

Engrailed arches on tw- cl ve-sided piers divide ihe main apartment into fifteen 
baySj 20 feet square. The piers are cased in marble to a height of > 1 feet, w'hcre 

^ Op. tit., p 35 ^ Jv]iBs tfi ii kind uF conn^gr^iiffi from isilikh laiils made. ^ 

* Ttie a>ri^jni;)l ik^ch lor ItluHtration So. J- Catalo^ut quolccl nbovf. 

* Cnrt SiGplM!n''fi of Deihi, CalcuUn, p. 257. 

* Kornt’s fiandhook to Dei hi. Caltutta, 1^6. p. 136. 

* Shah Nawaj! JKliSrir CateultQj iR-jt, VoJ. II. p. £65. 

* Vidg Kcc;ne’'s J/undtoak to Delhi. CalruUa. 1906, p. 133. 
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.the arches spring from plaster capitals. Within I he carved panels which fill the 
sides of the piers and all round the borders may be dimly traced the forms of the 
original painted decoration of the familiar conventional flow’crs. Plate Vll shows 
these traces more distinctly than they can ordinarily be seen, the colours presumably 
being mostly red and yellow, to which the film of the negative is particularly sensiiive. 

Above the necking of the piers all is now concealed under many coats of white¬ 
wash, but fragments of colour, visible here and there, encourage the hope that beneath 
this protective covering some of the original splendour may still remain. The 
spandrils—probably of polished chunam, painted and gilt—were encased in a frame¬ 
work of little square mirrors, and traces of glass borders are to be found round the 
doorways and niches as well. 

On the subject of the ceiling Sayyid Ahmad may again be quoted. It is said 
that the ceiling of this palace was of silver, but in the reign of Farrukh Siyyar it was 
taken off to supply a pressing need and was replaced by one of copper. In the reign 
of Muhammad Akbar ^ah 11, this was also removed and a wooden one put in its 
place, which is now in a ruined condition." * * Muhammad Salih, ^v^iting in the reign 
of Shah ]ahan, describes the ceiling as being gilded and ornamented with golden 
flowers." * The present ceiling is entirely modem. 

The eastern wall is pierced by five windows overlooking the river and the flat 
country bevond. Doubtless from these the favoured ladies of the Zenana could catch 
a glimpse of the elephant fights, which look place on the sandy foreshore at the foot 
of the walls and of which the Emperor was an interested spectator in the adjoining 
Muthamman Bun. Four of these windows arc now filled in W'ith that rectilinear 
tracery which is so reminiscent of the covers of Chinese boxes. ’ 

The original glazing, which has entirely disappeared, was probably of atrocious 
colour and similar to that which still exists in a protected position in the window’s of 
the l.lammam. The central opening is enclosed within a frame of flamboyant swirls, 
bulbous domes and umbrella-sha|K*d finials, the latter being strongly remit»iscent of 
the crowning features on the domes of the jSmi Masjid and ^ah Hamadan’s Mosque 
at Srinagar,* while the whole is an unpleasant foretaste of the decadence which set in 
with the reign of Aurangzeb. 

At each end of the main hall are two small chambers on either side of porticos 
opening north and south. Their walls are girl about with marble, w’aist high, and above 
are recessed niches. 

Until quite recently the Palace was consecrated to militiwy purposes and a 
labyrinth of lath and plaster partitions filled the interior. But it is probable that, to 
this very adaptation to modern uses, we ow'e the preservation of the marble channel 
and lank w hich were the chief adornment of the Mahall. Concealed and unsuspected 
beneath the modern floor of rough sandstone, they have passed practically unscathed 
through 50 years of British occupation. A careful examination of the floor and the 
adjoining court gave rise to the hope that the channel was still in situ, trial holes 

* Loc cit. 

* Lot, cit. 

* Similar tracery b to be found in the ruined baths facini; the Diwin-i-lv^iss in Agra Palace. 

* Vide Anual Report of the Archtgoicgiral Surrey of India foi 1906^)7, p. 168. 
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confirmed the truth of this expectation, and its consummation was a discovery of 

considerable interest. ^ 

* All Matdan^s canal, tapping the Jamna some six miles above Delhi to obtain the 

necessary fall, fed the Palace with many streams of limpid water which filled the 
tanks,, played the fountains and poured like a quick fall of stars '* before the illumi¬ 
nated cart^e niches. But of ail these waterways the most favoured was Nahr-i- 
Bihisht (Stream of Paradise) so called by Shah Jahan himselfd Falling in a rippling 
cascade down the marble chute in the Shah Burj Pavilion and flowing along the 
terrace that bordered the HaySt Bakhdl garden, it traversed the chain of stately 
edifices that lined the eastern wall of the Palace—fdammam, Diwind-KhajjS. 
Khwabgah, silently gliding beneath the Mii^an-i-lnsaf," across a sun-bathed court 
into the cool of the Rang Mafiall. Thence, still southward Jt passed through the 
little Rang Mahall, Mumtkz Mahall and other buildings of the Imperial Zenana, send¬ 
ing out shoots to feed the many channels and fountains. As Bernier tells us, nearly 
every chamber has its reservoir of running w'ater at the door, on every side are 
gardens, delightful alleys, shady retreats, streams, fountains, grottoes, deep excava¬ 
tions that afford shelter from the sun by day, lofty divans and lerraces on which to 
sleep cool at night.'* = Elsewhere be says, " The neater of the canal — — 

into the Seraglio, divides and Intersects every part and falls into the ditches of the 
fortification.*' ^ Happilv much of this marble waterway still exists, but till Lately its 
course terminated abruptly at the colonnade just beyond the Scales of Justice Screen. 
Rising from its grave to a new* lease of life, it now pursues its way across the pay^dtik 

—in [Ee midst of which a marble bridge spanned the channel - and into the Rang 
Maliall beneath a triple arcade which has its on the far side of the palace 

(plate VII, fr). At that point, unhappily, all traces of the channel cease and there is no 
hope that any further fragments of this waterway remain, as the ground to the south 

is now considerably below the original level. 

On entering the \Jahall the channel adds further elaboration to its boldly moulded 
sides and straight lines of black inlay^ in the shape of a flat border, about a foot wide 
and carved with a conventional design of singularly soft outline. 

In the centre of the Palace is the chef d'esitvre- Precious stones, carving, inlay, 
coloured marbles, all add their quota to the adornment of this work of art. A triple 
border, three fret wide, gently slopes towards the shallow basin in the middle. Each 
border is worthy of study, and each Is w^ell adapted to its position, with soft outline 
and flowing curve. Every design has as its basis the fan-shaped shell, the common 
theme being skilfully varied. Inlay of precious stones in the outer, and of lines of 
dark marble in the middle border give the necessary relief to the white marble 
(plate VU. b). 

Within this trinity of borders is the centre-piece, a full blown lotus of 24 petals. 
Its calvs, represented by a fringe of curving leaves, forms a little basin, from w-hich 
springs a circlet of flame-like petals embracing a round pedestal. The fountain now 

* Muh^mniJtd S^tM.k. Op. ct'r., iol. 37^, 

® Scale of Jn:6tice." 

* BerTtlRT, rrnvi'Ji la iht .Htffftii Euipin. IQ07, p. 3:67, 

* p. ^57, 
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lacks Its crown, from which once bubbled the scented water, bur, thanks again to 
another of Sayyid Ahmad's pictures, we know what it was like. Rising some height 
above the water on a slender stem was a half-blown bud of the ubiquitous lotus, 
thin almost to transparency. Within it, no silver Jef d^mu rising in a feathery plume 
as we should expect, but a soft welling of waters which, brimming over, fell tinkling 
into the basin below, keeping the face of the water in constant play. 

The spandrils next the border are inlaid with marble and precious stones, but ihe 
design of flowers and leaves js somewhat thin and attenuated. Separating the basin 
from the channels is a narrow border adorned with a naive little design of a rose and 
lour leaves, strongly reminiscent of broderie Anglaise/- 

Despite the spoliation of its jewels, the broken centre, and the lack of dancing 
waters, this fountain basin is still by Uu the most charming of those extant in the 
Fort, and is perhaps only surpassed in elegance by the fountain in the Mu^iamman 
Burj Pavilion at Agrm Even the facile torgued Sayyid Ahmad is at a loss to find 
words befitting its beauty:—" It has a tank the beauty of which bafUes description. 
It is made of marble and fashioned in such a way that it resembles a full-blown flower. 
Its inlay of flowers and foliage in various coloured stones has been so fmelv executed 
that it is beyond the pOAver of any one to describe it* * Although the tank is seven 
gaz square yet it is of very little depth. It is just like ihe palm of a hand* The 
particular beauty of this basin is that, w'hen it is full of rippling water, the foliage of 
the inlay work appears to wave to and fro. In its centre is a beautiful flowerlike cup 
of marble ; moreover on each curbing point and arched cusp, flowers and leaves of 
coloured stones spring from creeping plants and creeping plants from dowsers and 
leaves. Within the cup you will find a hole through which the water bubbles out from 
a hidden channel underneath* The sheet of water falling from tke edges of the enp 
and the waving of the plants and flowers under the dancing water are nothing less 
than a scene of magic*" ^ Our other historian is likewise moved to enthusiasm. " In 
the midst of the central h.ill is a shallow tank designed on geometrical principles* 
It is decorated with points and on each point there is a hole through which the water 
of life bubbles out from the jets fixed above, enhancing the pleasantness of the 
surroundings and the beauty of the building* The mind of man on perceiving this 
wonder h amazed. The channels on the four sides, fed from this sunlike fountain 
pour their waters in the form of a cascade into a basin made of one piece of marble 
and on leaving this the w.ater flows into the main channel running in the midst (of the 
garden). The stone of this basin is one of the wonders of the world and came from 
the MakrSna Quarry*, By order of His Majesty, the basin was made square, four 
gaz by four gas, = with a depth of one and a half gaz. It w^as brought by means of 
a hundred mechanical contrivances from Makrana to Shahjahanabad, a distance of one 
hundred and placed here.""* 

The basin, to which the historian refers, is at present in the Queen's Gardens, but 
will soon be restored to its original position immediately below the facade of the 

' irrr. cii. 

* These dimenginnii girt; die nhe as iq' 8" square hy 4' tf deep. The ai.-tuat hikp is lo' 3" by 10^ deep 
m disiaiiEe as the cmw nfes betv^ten Makrana and r>]lii is about 

Ofy. (it.; fol. 582. 
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Mahall in the centre of a small marble tank, the greater part of which has been found 
in situ (see Fig. i). At one time this was decorated with a cusped and trefoiled 
border, but it is sadly mutilated now. In the plinth of the hall and immediately 
behind the tank is a double row of eleven niches, and in front of these—gay with 
flowers in vases in the da}time and twinkling with candles at night—the water poured. 
Filling the square basin, it overflowed into the tank below and glided onwards to 
the garden. 

“ Another branch of the channel flows from east to w’est in this Palace and falls 
in the form of a cascade into the tank placed in the courtyard in front of the Palace. 
Each arm of the channel is decorated with inlay and mosaic work." * Thus Sayyid 
Ahmad, and again elsewhere he says, " In from of the central door towards the court 



Fig. 1. 

there is a big tank of one piece of durable marble, into which a sheet of water, three 
broad, falls from a height of one and a half ^<75. From this basin the water falls 
into the tank beneath it and then, joining the channel, flows through all the waterways 
of the garden," 

Traces of the channel referred to have been unearthed besides a large central 
tank of red sandstone. The delimitations of the garden have also been fixed by 
excavation, but the foundations are rather complicated, as many additions appear to 
have been made from time to time. However, abundant evidence is there to guide us 
in the resuscitation of this garden, which it is hoped will be carried out in the next few 
years in conjunction with the HaySt Ba khsh Bagh and the inten-ening spaces. The 
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lines of the old buildings will he marked by banks of shrubs while the original lay-out 
of the garden Viull be Indleated by stretches of grass and paths, SayT,nd 

Abmad^s description of the garden Is interesting, "The courtyard was so extensive 
that a garden was laid out in it with channels dotted with jets. All of these are 
destroyed now ‘ and instead of these palaces wretched houses have been huilL^ in 
former times there was a tank in the Palace^ 50 gaz by 4S, with five jets In it and a 
channel with twenty*five jets. It had also an orchard, 107 gaz by 115, which was 
surrounded by a screen-like ratling of red stone, and the railing w*as decorated wnth 
two thousand fmials of gold* On the three sides of the court)^ard beautiful houses 
and charming arcades were built^ seventeen guz w-ide^ and below the plinth of the 
Palace on the west side, lay this garden,'^* 

This account of the garden is very accurate in the main points, and it must be 
borne in mind that the autJior was WTiting just before the Mutiny, and vve should 
therefore expect his description to agree vvith the garden as we find It, save for 
modem additions. 

The tank, which measures 126' a" by 123' 6*" as compared wnth 133' 4"^ by tsfi" 
of the description, is placed centrally in the space between the back of the Dlwan-i- 

LAmm and the facade of the Rang Mahall. There 
are clear Indications on the w'cst wall of the Khass 
Mall all and there are also foundations to locate the 
position of the return arcades referred to* and to 
show that the garden was an exact square of 307’ o" 
Instead of 2S5' 8" by 306' 4^ as given by the 
historian* The foundations of the surrounding houses 
and arcades on the north and south have been 
located by test pits, and their dimensions approxi¬ 
mate to those given by Sayyid Ahmad, The colon¬ 
nade on the third or ivest side was a continuation of 
the projecting block at the back of the Diwan-i- 
'Amm. Through this the Emperor passed from 
his private apartments to the Hal] of Justice, 

From the back of the King's private entrance 
to the Jharoka there is an open gallery overlooking 
the garden and thence a winding stairw'ay leads 
direct to the colonnade below* It is easy to imagine 
the Emperorj wearied with the ministration of justice 
or bored by an audience of foreign embassies, 
seeking whth relief the cool of the Ma|;iall, resplein 
dent with colour and marble, and musical with the subdued murmur of falling waters, 
and the voices of his chosen ladies, 

* Tht lirst edition ol was published in 184?. 

® Cf. Hebcr, A Narrativ* a Joarfity ihraugh Ifw Upptr Frtvin^ of IhMu. Lo^tdon, i£aS, Vq\, i j, 

pp. 2<i7'3f>5* 

* Op. oV* 

‘ The rtortheru anside gave access ta Ihe stairs leadin^f to the Khixre gate below the Mi-ihantman Bur]. 
These arcadtsj htwi:ver, appear to have been but 2a {(£! widi± inistcad of 43 feeL 
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From the Rang Mahall the Emperor passed across a narrow court to his private 
apartments under the arcade before the scales of justice. This fa9ade is of white 
marble and now shows no sign of having been coloured, all traces having been bleached 
out by the blaze of the sun which beats fiercely on this wall throughout the day. 
Until recently there was a buttress waU jutting out some 3 feet into the court at 
the west angle, A careful inspection showed that neither this wall nor the one in a 
corresponding position on the north side of the l; 0 i 5 §§ Mahall was structural!) 
necessary, and, as they were obviously of modem construction, the core being of 
modem bricks, they were demolished. It was then discovered that considerable 
traces of colour (plate VIII) remained high up the wall where the protecting chajja 
had cast its shadow (Fig. 2). From this it is safe to presume that the elaborate 
painted decoration of the interior originally extended to the exterior of the building, 
and 1 believe this instance to be unique. 


R. Froude Tucker. 





TAKHT-I-AKBARI AT KALANUR. 


T he storv of Humayun^s tragic death is too well ktiowii to need repetition^ 
Immediatel}" after the accident a courier was despatched from Din Pan3.h to 
Prince Jalalu-d-Din, afterwards the Emperor Akbar, with news of what had befallen 
the Emperor. At the time^ the prince was in command of an expedition against 
Sikandar Sur^ who had retired to the motintain fastnesses of the Himalayas. 
He was not yet 14 years of age and the real direction of the array was in the 
hands of Bairam Khan, whom he alTccnonately styled his "baba.'* * 

When the array of fortune encamped near Hariana, a swift courier arrived and 
apprised Bairam KJlSn of his Majesty jabanbanT’s fall. Bairam Khan did not think 
it expedient to advance further, and moved the army to Kalanrir, in order that they 
might halt some days in that pleasant placed Near Kalanur, Nazr ^aiki] Call ^ 
arrived and produced the sublime mandate." ^ 

it seems doubtful if this mandate.* which held forth hopes of the Emperor^s 
speedy rccoiver]i", was actually sent by Humayun himself; for he appears to h.ave been 
unconscious during the four days that elapsed before his death on the [ irh Rabi M 963 
A. II. A third inesseuger was at once despatched to Prince Jalalu-d-Dm, and 
appears to have arrived close on the heels of the others. After a lapse of twenty days 
(from Humayim's death), a delay the reason for ivhich is not very evident, Akbar 
" began to honour itrvd adorn the throne of the sublimat, under an auspicious star, on 
Friday, the 2nd of ihe month of Rabr'ul'avval, in the year 963, in the garden of 
KalanOr, w'hlch to this day they have not finished laying ont. Then he sent messages 
of conciliation and courtesy to the Amfrs of the frontier, so that the Khutbah ® was 

’ KflJiiniir appears to been a Favotirile tiunpin^ grouad. tii Joirujirv 152S, Humavuii encanipcd 
there arid Fmja Tug^l.iq huritEd there. I’hen a plate of some impertance, it Is now a village decaying on the 
ruins of iej predeoeshnrs. 

’ Accordijjg Id Badaotii this iuhttc should be Joli and b'crtahdili and Nia^mu-d'diti Ahmad spelt it jQli. 

» AfibaraAiHiih. Translated bv lic^cridge. mWoikeca \'o 1 . b P- 662^ 

* A irar^ailon of this ts given iti 7. . 4 . A’. Vo]. XL, 1S7J. ¥fft the poliiical rraioas for the isiot of this 
Ftnuar cf. ’Jhe Bisinry //ujuijyiln by Gu] TJaJan flcgam, tranal.ited by Anctte j. Uevcddge. Oricnla! Trans t 
f'tind. Now Serka I, Lundon, jc^oj. p. 54-5. 

' ET^leineillislnry of IadS.i und. r llaher .ind Hom^yLin. Vol. 11, p. 529) says that the praver for the 
Emperor fi-as reojied m tht* iwiiic of AE;bar in the grand tnosqae at Delhi on U ^S^tll, This would be some 
Ijefore Akbar was aotuaLly crai^ ned.^ I he miMqje of course ihe Dit'a Kuhna Mas]id in. Puraai 
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read abo at Dilhi/'* Latif tells us that Akbar*s first act was to issTie an order 
from the throne prohibiting the collection of A-itzrilniX, which was levied on the 
occasion of a royal installation,"* 

The scene of this epoch-making event lies about a mile to the east of the town 
of KalanQrf some 14 miles from Gurdaspflr, In the district of that name. Little now 
remains to mark the spot, A simple chtbtlirfi of plaster-coated brick, 37' 6" square 
and some four feet high, rises from a platform of nearly double this area, overgrown 
with vegetation. The paved border, which surrounded it, has almost entirely vanished 
under the encroaching fields. In the centre of the cMhutra is a tank, 13^9'' square 
and some 46" deep, now filled with debris. The angles were enriched with moulded 
steps and the waters of the tank overflowed down scalloped chutes of plaster, painted 
red, into four miniature reservoirs at the foot of the platform. Little flights of steps 
on either side of the chutes lead on to the chihdtra from every side e^Ecept the west. 



Fiir 1. 

On this side is the throne, a plain brick structure, iS' long, 5' 9"" wide and 3' high, 
with a single step extending its full length, A plain moulding returns along its upper 
edge, but beyond this there Is no decoration. In place of the crimson awming on 
gilded Standards, a drooping bir tree serves as a canopy, year by year shedding a carpet 
of leaves on the throne where ;\kbar was crowmed Emperor of Hindustan (Fig, i). 

Of the garden, which was afterwards laid out round the throne, little remains 
except the wells. Of late years, every brick of the pavilions and kiosks has been 
delivered over by Philistines to swell the embankments of the Amritsar-Pathankot 
Railway. 

Proposals for the conservation of this interesting relic have been submitted to 
the Government of the Punjab, and it Is hoped that the site will shortly be reclaimed 
from the encroaching fields and vegetation which are fast obliterating it. Thus will 
a tardy recognition be paid to the historic spot that witnessed the crowning of the 
greatest of the Mughals. 

___ Froi/de Tucker. 

' Al*Badionu Tmnslatrd by Ranking. Calculta, lEtjS, Vol* il, p+ 1. 

* Latif. 6 f ifu Funjah, CajeuUd. iSgi, p, 135* 





NOTES ON CONSERVATION IN BURMA. 



Kyauktawjij'^i Pagcda, 


The activities of tlic Public Works Departnieni were centred at Mandalay 
Pagan. Sagaing, and Prome. The majority of the conservation works undertaken 


D uring the year icjoj-oS, R68.4;5 ivas expended, m on aruhicological 

nrorks, as compared anh R 1,25,930 in the previous year. Of this amount, 
R12,000 was a griintdn-aid from the Imperiril revenues^ The reduction in expenditure 
was due to retrenchment, owing to drought and famine, m the Provincial Public 
Works Department Budget. 
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presented no characteristic features of architectural interest; but a special treatment 
was accorded to tbe following luonutnents: 

(0 The Taungthaman Kyauktawgjt Pagoda, Amarapura (Fig, i) ; 

(if) The Nanpaya Temple, Pagan (Plate IX and ^ and Fig. s) ; 

(iif) The Tupayon Pagoda, Sagaing (Plate IX, c) ; 

(iv) The Smbyumfe Pagoda* Sagaing (Plate X, a) ; 

(^?) The Mingun Bell, Sagaing (Plate X, 6 ) ; and 
{m") The Bavvbawgyl Pagoda, Pro me (Plate X, c). 

The Taungthaman Kyauktawgyi Pagoda was built in 1847 by King Pagan, the 
immediate predecessor of Mind on Min, It is the best preserved of the numerous 
religious structures at the deserted capital of Atnarapura, and exemplifies a type of 
architecture, which, though borrowed from the Indian designs at Pagan, was con- 
stnicied entirely by Burmese architects. The artistic interest of the temple lies in the 
numerous frescoes, with which its four porches are adorned. They represent reli¬ 
gious buildings, in various styles of architecture. buiU or repaired by Pagan Min at 
Sagaing, Amarapura, Ava, P^kangyi, Prome and Rangoon^ and the planets and 
constellations according to Burmese ideas of Astronomy, The human figures also 
possess an ethnographical interest as they depict the dresses and customs of the 
period. 

In building this shrine, the model taken was the Ananda Pagoda at Pagan, 
which was erected by King ICyanzittha m logo A.D.' There was an interval of a 
little more than seven centuries and a half between the construction of the two 
temples, and the achievement must be pronounced lo be a fair success. The pro¬ 
totype is awe-inspiring from the chastity of its design and the simplicity of its 
grandeur, while one's religious sense is bewildered by the extraordinary wealth of 
detail and the amount of fantastic ornamentation lavished on the later edifice. In 
the nineteenth century, the Burmans had apparently forgotten much of their 
knowledge of architecture in brick and stone, and were accustomed lo build and 
carve in wood; hence one serious defect of the Amarapura Pagoda, which is 
conducive to its insEabiliiy. is the use of wooden beams and joists in the interior 
aisles. 

The Pagoda is still an object of worship and in an excellent state of preservation. 
The measures taken for Its conservation mainly consisted of making its multiple 
roofs water-tight and of clearing the vegetation within its circuit walls. 

The best snedraen of stone architecture at Pagan, if not in the whole Province, 
is the Nanpaya, erected in 1059 A, D., by Manuha, the last King of the Talaings. 

Plate IX, a and b and Fig. 2.) The h'kitara on its lop indicates its descent from 
Indian prototypes. It has a true orientation, as its porcht pierced by a stone 
window on either side^ faces the east. The main building is lighted by three stone 
windows on each of its three sides as well as by sky-lights at the basement of the 
iikhara. Each of the windows is surmounted by a highly decorated arch, whose 


^ • 

' i 


' A. S R. 1903,-+. p. 731 and PI. XXIX. 
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centre is sufiported by a vase+ and on whose summit sits a Hindu deity [Fig. 2.] 

The wealth of oniameritation lies 
in the frieze below the cornice, the 
corners of tlte building, and the 
frieze at the basement. The upper 
frieze consists of heads of ogres 
disgorging chaplets oi peadSi and 
[he iow'et of hamsit birds (Brali- 
many duck)^ each encased in a 
floral panel, carrying a flower. 
The /idmsa bird^ w hich is noted for 
its purity and conjugal fidelity, and 
w'hich is also (he ifd/uimt or vehicle 
of Brahma, is the national eiiiblein 
of the Talaings. The triangular 
wreaths, enclosing heads of ogres 
and pointing apeN to apes at the 
comers of the walls, are bold in 
design and well e^tecuted. The 
decorations on the outside of the 
building arc carved on soft sand* 
t‘1j. J. Stnnc'windcra% Xnii^ya. StOHC of a dsik gtCJ COlour, whlch 


has much rveathered (Plate IX, The sculptor's art is at its best in the decoration 
of the four pillars Hanking tlie sanctuary in the main building. On two sides of each 
pillar are carved the tour-faced Brahma, the creator of the Universe, holding lotus 
flowers in each hand. The anatomy of the figure and its facial expression arc ex* 
cellent of their kind. The broad forehead, the firm mouth, the thin lips, and the well* 
developed chin indicate high intellectual power ^ (Plate IX, to Buddhists. 

The Temple is built partly of stone and partly of brick, and the preservation of 
the stone mouldings at the base is a costly W'ork requiring considerable technical skill. 
v\n estimate of R8,456 was sanctioned, out of wdiich R3.665 had been expended 
when the year closed. 

The Tu^yon Pagoda at Sagaing (Plate IX, f?) reflects a distinct stage in the 
development of religious architecture in Burma, and its type is not met wuth at Pagan 
or elsewhere. It was built In the 15th century A,D* by Narapatisithii, King uf Ava, 
was destroyed by the earthquake of 1838 .\.D., and repaired by Pagan Min in 1850 
A. IX Two years later, the King was dethroned by his brother^ Mindon Min, and 
his pious w'ork was left incomplete^ It is a cylindrical structure with three circulai 
terraces, each of which is decorated with a band of niches, intended for holding small 
images ot the Buddha, It is 393 feet in circumference at the base, and is 67 feet 
high. Its precincts were cleared of vegetation and ddbris t the steps on tne North 
and South sides were repaired : and its summit was cmw'ned by a water-tight low 
coping of concrete. These minor works were carried out at a cost of nearly R6,doo, 


■5^, Figs. I—^4 ot RrihniJi at pp, 17J—I73i 
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The Sinbyumfe Piigoda (Plate X* rz) was built, iiTr [Si6 A.D., hy King Bagyi(la.w^ 
while he was yet Heir Appartfntf in order tq commemorate the death of his wife, the 
Sinbyom^ Princess. It was built in the form of the SQJAm.ini Pagoda in the 
Tiivafi/hsa heaven, which is supposed to enshrine the hair of Siddhattha, cut off at 
the time of his renunciation, Tdvtiiimsa is situated on the top of Mount Meru, the 
centre of the universe. It is surrounded by seven concentric ranges of mountains, 
and safeguarded b)' five kinds of mythical monsters called the Naga, G.irnda, Kum- 
bhandha, Yakkha, aid Gindliahba, to each of which a separate region is assigned. 

Yule visited it in 1855 A.D., and describes it in the following terms in bis 
Mission to Ava^’ (page 172) : “The basement, which formed the bulk of the struc¬ 
ture, consisted of seven concentric circular terraces^ each with a parapet of a curious 
serpentine form. These parapets rose one above and within the other, like the 
walls of Ecbatana as described by Herodotus. The only ascent appeared to be from 
the east. In the parapet of every terrace were, at inten'als, niches looking outwards, 
in ivhlch were figures of nais and warders in white marble, of half life size. A great 
circular wall inclosed the whole at som ^ distance from the base. It w'as difficult to 
ascertain the natare of the central structure, so shattered was it by the earthquake. 
The w bole (though round instead of square in plan) had a great general resemblance to 
the large ancient pyramidal temple in Java called Bore Buddor, as described by 
Raffles and Crawfurd, but this Mengoon structure Avas not, I think, very old, and I 
doubt if the resemblance was more than accidental." 

The building w’as severely shattered by the earthquake of 1838 A.D,, and Vule saw 
it in a ruinous condition. It was, ho A’ever, reslored by King Mindon towards the close 
of his reign (1874). In 1876, Colonel E, B, Sladen read a paper on it before the 
Royal Asiatic Society, Londonj which is printed at page 406, V^olume JV, of the 
Society’s journal, together with remarks by Colonel Yule and others. Fergusson has 
also noticed it at page 624 of his " Hisiory af hidtan and Eaiiiern Archiiectari,^^ 

A small expenditure of R840 Avas incurred in grouting the cracks of this Pagoda, 
and in repairing its steps. 

The Mingun Bell (Plate X, h) was cast in 1790 A. D. by King Bodawpaya, 
to be dedicated to the Mingun Pagoda, which was nev^er completed, and is noAv in 
ruins. Its weight is about 90 tons, and is the second largest bell in the world, being 
one-third of that at Moscow and fourteen times of that of St. Paurs, Its supports 
were destroyed by^ the earthquake of *838, and it rested on the ground till 1896, 
when it was raised, slung on an iron beam, and placed in a suitable shed, under the 
supervision of the Deputy Commissioner, Sagaing, Its principal dimensions 
are i— 


EiLemaJ clianwtcr at the lip . * , , 

4 * 

, 16' 3^ 

Internal rliameter, 4' above the lip 


, 10" 0* 

Interior height 

4 * a 

* 1 1 ' fi** 

Exterior height , , , , , ^ ^ 

a i 

, 12' 0" 

Interior diameter nt top * • - , . 


■ 8' 


The thickness of metal varies from six to twelve Inches, 

Necessary repairs were done to the shelter over the Bell, and the ccEUent flooring 
was replaced by flag-stones at a cost of R 1,313, 
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NOTES OX COXSERVATFON IN BURMA. 


Conseri'^ation works were, for the first time, started at Prome or "Snkshetra.” 
which, according to the Buddhist Chronicles, was founded hv King Dutlabaung, roi 
years after the ofthe Buddha, i\e., in the year 442 B.C. Three pagodas were 

selected for consen aiion^ the most interesting of which is the Baw'havvgyi pagoda 
(Plate X, It is situated at Hmawxa, about 5 miles to the East of Prome, This 
edifice may be described as a cylindrical dome resting on three receding terrEices and 
crowned with an iron h\ ft has a slight indentation in the centre, and the upper 
pcrtioii below the /f is shaped like a cone, or the termination of a phallic emblem, it 
is 153 feet high from the natural ground level to the top of the U\ and is 240 feet in 
circumference. The measurements of the height of its several pans are as 
follows :— 


Terraces » 
Body of pagoda 
Conical dome 
Amain kii 
Ti 


, 26' 

^ 73 " 
. 24' 



There are three peculiarities in the constructiori of the Bawbawgyi, which are 
not noticeable in t he shrines of Pagan : 

(j) The exposed surface of the brick work on the body of the Pagoda Is 
notched in squares so as to increase the adhesive qualities of the plaster, 
{{{) The core of the Pagoda, which is 80 feet high and 10 feet in diameterj 
is pierced by a vertical hollow shaft, in order apparently to secure eco¬ 
nomy. 

{tii) On the north face, two parallel lines, about 4 feet in breadth, run along 
the whole length of the cylindrical dome, almost detaching a thin strip 
of brick work from the structure. These lines Indicate that the outei 
covering, w'hich is in layers, was built In a circular form, and that a 
small segment was added to complete the whole structure. 

The pagoda was found to be covered with thick jungle near the base, and 
passages had been cut into it by treasure hunters. The jungle at the base and the 
vegetation found growing on the pagoda were destroyed, and the debris was cleared. 
The inscriptions, sculptures, and votive tablets, discovered at Hmawza in the 
course of excavations, appear 10 connect ancient Prome w'ith Northern India m the 
Gupta period, and its monuments may probably be assigned to the gth century A, D/ 
While the earliest historical buildings of Pagan date from the i rtiv century A. D., 
it would appear that the Bawbawgyi and the other Pagodas of Hmawza would carry 
us, at least, 200 years earlier. 


Taw Seix Ko, 


*■ The ccniucr A.D. wppeart to me loo late for soimc of the sculptured Found m Prome, I should 
them on stylistic groundi lo al least a raiturj- carTaer (Ed.) 
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EXPLORATION AND RESEARCH. 


I N pre\ 4 o us Annual Reports m3''introduction to the section on Exploration and Re¬ 
search has taken the form of a brief faut, 1 think^ fairly complete summary of the 
year's intended particularly for the convenience of those readers who may want 

to asceTtain what are I he main results of our labours^ without wading through all the 
I ong and detailed aitides of each Report, Now, however^ that our discoveries are 
being regularly chronicled by me in the pages of the/iiflyal Asiaiic Journat 

where they appear long before our own more bulk^" official records can possibly be 
published, It becomes quite superfluous to reprint similar summaries in these Reports. 
Accord in 1 purpose henceforth to confine myself to a few comments on such 
points in the special contributions as seem to call for them, and to noticing any dis¬ 
coveries of interest, wdiich do not find a place in the body of the Report, 

In his concluding remarks on the Excavations at Sabeth-Maheth, Dr. V'ogel 
observes that their chief result has been to settle the much disputed question of the 
identity of the site with the anciem city of Sravasti, and the nrighhouring J^iavana. 
The new finds of Dr. Vogel and Pandit Day a Ram Sahni, and particularly the copper» 
pi ate grant unearthed from the foundations of Monastery 19^ w'dul J certainly seem sufH^ 
cient to justify Dr. Vogel in regarding the question as conclusively' settled. Yet one 
authority at any rate, Mr. Vincent Smith, still remains unconvinced*, and it is as well, 
therefore, that I should state here that, since Dr. Vogel wTote his renort, the operations 
at Saheth have been resumed again under my owm supervision, and that still another 
statue of Kushana date has been brought to light bearing the name of the Jetavana at 
l^ravastf. In favour, therefore, of the identification we now have the following facts; — 
1. The topography of the site agrees accurately' with the descriptions of Sravas- 
tl given by the Chinese pilgrims .and other writers. The most salient features In these 
descriptions are these — 

(«} In the time of Hiuen fhsang the walls of the royal precincts* measured 20 
It in circuit. The wails of Maheth are approximately 34 miles long* 

(A) In the Da^kumaracharita" we read that the city of Sravasfci was situated 

* Sep y, R. A. j., 1903. p. n. 3. 

* Seal, JJurfdh'st liitcffrdi iVetttrn W^rld, Vd. H, p. l, n. 2. 

= iSsS.t,. 531^ 
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on the bank of a nver An old bt-d of the Rapti fe dose under tlie [lortheni walls of 
MahoLh, and t pres ot bed is hardly a mile awav, 

(e) Both the Chinese pilgrims agree in placing the Jetavana to the south of 
the city, and Fa-Hian tells us that it lay 1,200 yards from the south gate. The ruins 
known as^Saheth^ lie south and west of the city of M,.hcth ; and the disttiice to Saheth 

from the Bazar Gate of the eitr, wh.eli was certainly the chief gate on tlie south side, 
is just about ij,io.D yards. 

{d) The dimensions of Sahuth^ including the lower mounds to ths Kast, which 
manifestly formed part of the unginal she, correspond precisely with ihe i,ojo cubits 
square of the Ceylonese traditionj 

2. When General Cimnm-ham set to work to excavate the site, he found a 
colossal Bodhisattva statue of the Kushana period which, according to an inscription 
incised its pedesul. was put up by a certain monk Bala at the Promenade of the 
Blessed Gne in the Kosambakuti in Sravastu’ 

:j. The same record Is can-ed on an umbrella post now in the Lucknow' Museum, 
which there is good reason to believe wa* unearthed at Saheth during Dr. Hoey’s 
excavationr> there. 


4. .^n inscribed copper-plate was discovered in .Monastery 19, which records the 
gift of SIX villages to the Community of Monks residing at the Jetavana-mahavihara. 

.i;. Foitr of these villages can be identified with vill.igcs in the near vicinity of Sahdl li- 
Maheth ; It IS true that one of the names, P.attaiia, is common enough in India, But 
the others are not, and, even if tliey were common, it would be more than strange if 
they could all be found elsewhere within so small an area. 

6. Another statue of Kiishan.a date has since been discovered at Saheth, which 
also [jears the name of the Jetavana at .Sravasti. 

^ htpposed to this array of positive endence, we h.avs the statements of the two 
Chinese pilgrims, who place Sravasti at a distance of about 12 yBjmias and 500 h 
respectively, from Kapilavastu, and agree, more or less, in slating that the direction 
was north-we.-.terly ; whereas Baheth-Maheth is situated at a dist'ance of less than Co 
miles in a west-south-westerly direction from Kapilavastu,* It is no doubt right to 
insist on the general trustwonhiness of the Chinese pilgrims, and to emphasise the 
danger of disregarding their statements, unless they can conclusively be shown to be 
wrong. But errors in both pilgrims are easy to find'; and when, as in this case, everv 
fresh monumental record proves them to be at fault, it is surely going too far to set 
the evidence of those monuments aside on the assumption that one and all of them 
have been transported from elsewhere. 

.Another que.stion which seems to call for some comment is that touched on by 
Dr. Spooner in the last two paragraphs of his account of the excavations at Takht-i- 
Bahi, where he takes the opportunity of breaking a lance with Mr. Havell on the 

^ Vidt S. HxiFdl^'''s all/frwitjJ Biiddlutm, p. 214+ 

^ Vide J, A. 5 . V'nil. Pt. a, p. 37ft 

* Th^^ cm-r of distance not dimcull to =s:pl^^n. Thpre can be nn doubt chat the pilgrims reckoned theie Hi« 

laiices ic the time tt tmikto ifaiver^ ihetd i and in Urn ^ave had ^ far moie 

«>umr>' to traverse than the modem traveller hay. PtMaibly, iga, the road w.v3 more eirtuMaus than iUf notv 

* A Btr[kTng of HitiLC exag^eraLion nf di&tarfce is tu be found in hU -account of 

wjifidhrrku^a at Rajyi''* - nnjum 
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subject of Indian art. In estimating the relative excellence of the many sculptures- 
recovercd by him at that site. Dr, Spooner expresses the \new that, the older those 
sculptures are, the more nearly do they approximate to the Hellenistic ideal; that, as 
time goes on, they become more and more mechanical and meaningless; and that the 
latest examples are mere grotesque abnormities, wholly devoid of beauty or spirituality. 
No one, 1 imagine. Is likely to dispute the general truth of Dr. Spooner’s propoai* 
tion, which is admitted, so far as I know, by every competent archaeologist w'ho has 
made a study of Handharan an ; though doubtless, if the date of every sculpture pro¬ 
duced by that school could be ascertained, plenty of exceptions would he found among 
them to the general rule. Granting, however, that the history of Gandharan art is a 
history of degeneration from start to finish, it is still not quite apparent why Dr. .Spooner 
finds it necessary to as^sail Mr. Havell’s views. If my memory serves me aright, the 
tatter insists on the highly spiritual quality of the Indian conception of the Divine, as 
he finds it mninifested, for example, in sculptures of the Gupta epoch ; and he contends 
that this spirituality did not, and could not^ find expression in the art of Gandhara or in 
any other school of art based on Western Classical traditions, which he regards as 
antagonistic to its devetopment. In his opinion. thereforCf it was only with the decay 
of the overpowering Hellenistic influences W'hich permeated into India from the North* 
West, that true Indian art was able to blossom forth and flourish. But is there ^iny- 
tliing in this view inconsistent with Hr. Spooner*s own proposition ? Obviously, it is not 
to be suppr:)sed that the special qualities of true Indian art, on which Mr, Havel! lavs 
such emphasis, could be traced in each and every one of the later and degenerate 
sculptures discussed by Dr, Spooner. Indeed, it may be doubted If any oneofthescLdp- 
lures in question could be singled out as exhibiting those particular traits. Bui, surely, 
this is only w'hat we should expect. For Indian art did not, in this case, oust the 
Hellenistic tradltiom It was the decay of the latter which rendered possible ihe 
birth and growth of an indigenous Indian school; and these crude and spiritless 
images belong to a time when the influence of that school had nol yel made itself 
felt, but when the art of Gandhara was at Its low est ebb. 

Reference has been made in previous Reports to the efforts that Government 
was making to recover the pillars belonging to the famous railing at BOdh-Gaya, 
which were so long bidden away in an obscure corner of the Mahant’s house. It is 
very gratifying to be able to state that these efforts have been crowned with success, 
and that the pillars in question are now standing alongside their fellow s around the 
temple. 1 he existence of these pillars has, of course, been known for many years, 
and they were long ago noticed and partly illustrated In publications relating to 
Bodh-Gaya. But, built as they were into the \'erandah and walls of the house, 
some of their most interesting features were effectually concealed From view. One 
such feature is an inscription which the late Dr, Bloch read as follows:— 

Rafio Brahmamltrasa pajSvatlye Nagadevay^ danarii, 

^ This pdlar is the gift of Nagadfiva, the queen of king BrabmamitraJ 
The queen of king Indramitra is also mentioned as the donor of another 
pillar^ and Dr. Bloch identified these two kings with the Indramitra and 
Brahmamiira, whose copper coins have been found in Northern India/ Roth of 


* ty, Cunnifighain^s Cumi o/ /lurfVrj/ pp. So and Bq. 
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them belonged to or were contemporaries of the Suhga ‘dynasty, and it follows, 
therefore, that this portion at any rate of the Bodh-Gaya railing belonged to the 
same epoch, or, in other words, that ' it is something like a hundred years later than 
ASoka, whose name has been wrongly brought into connexion with it by the modern 
expression Aidka ratling at Bddh~Gaya. * * Among the reliefs on these newly- 
recovered pillars is the famous Sorya panel, in which the Sun God appears driving 
a four-horse chariot, manifestly copied from a Greek model. Another figure * which 
strikes me as of great interest, is one w ith the ushntslut portrayed on its head. Whom 
this figure is intended to represent, is not apparent; but, whoever it mav be 
the sculpture is plainly of the Sunga period, and it proves, therefore, that the 
ushntsha was no new feature introduced by the G:indhara artists. 

In conclusion, it remains for me to refer to some trial excavations carried out bv 
Mr. Taw Sein Ko at Prome in Burma, and I cannot do better than give the following 
account of the work furnished by the excavator himself. “.According to the Burmese 
Chronicles, Prome or Srikshetra was founded by King Duitabaung 101 years after the 
Nirvana of the Buddha. Its antiquity must be comparatively high, as it is often refer¬ 
red to in the Chinese annals of the Tang dynasty (61S-907 .n. D.) as the kingdom of the 
I'in and as it was known to the celebrated Chinese pilgrims Hiuen Thsang and 1-tsing 
who \nsited Indki in the seventh century .A.D., and left trustworthy accounts of their 
travels. It Is still known to the Hindus as Brahmodesh, and the Irrawaddy (.Airiivati) 
river, on which it stands, is regarded by them as second only to the Ganges in its 
efficacy to wash away sin. During the solar eclipse of January, 1907, and the Ardho- 
daya Festival of February, 1908, large numbers of Hindus flocked to Prome to bathe 
in its sacred river. The ancient connection of Prome with India is further confirmed 
by the discovery, al>out fifteen years ago, at Lebaw', a village seven miles to the south 
of the Hmawza raibvay station, of two gold scrolls containing the well-known Buddhist 
formula Yd dhamnnl hdtupabhaVii, etc., w'hich are incised in the Eastern Chalukyan 
script dating from the seventh to tenth century .A.D.^ 

“ The site of Srikshetra is now called Yathemyo, the * City of the Hermit,* and is 
five miles to the cast of Prome, and the r.iiKvay sUtiou of Hmaw'za Is included within 
its area. The ruins, consisting of earthen ramparts, walled enclosures, burial grounds 
and pagodas in all stages of decay, are found scattered within, roughly speaking an 
area of 400 square miles, that is to say, within a distance of about 10 miles in the 
direction of the cardinal points from the railway station as the centre. So far, there 
are very few data available to throw light on the history of these remains. As to epl- 
graphical records, two inscriptions in an unknowm script were found, in 1907, by Gene¬ 
ral de Bey lie in the Bebe pagoda and Kyaukka Thein, and a broken piece of a votive 
tablet, containing seventeen effigies of the Buddha w’ith a Sanskrit legend, was found 
with many others, among the debris in the core of the Bawbawgyi Pagoda. Of the* 
latter, Mr. Venkayya w rites as follows‘ The scripts are written in .\agari characters 
which were current in Orissa and Northern India about the twelfth century A.D I read 
it as follows am=Anirudadevcna ka(a)—. The inscription is apparently broken both 


• Vid( J. R. A. S., October 1^08, p. 1096. 

• Life. cit», Plate IV, tig. 4 . 

• Published Indie, vol. v. pp. loi. 
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at the beginning and at the end It probably records that Anirud(dh)ad€va made a 
present of the tablet on which the inscription is engraved, or that he prepared the 
mould in which it is cast.’ Aniruddhadeva is the same as Anawrata, the hero-king of 
Pagan, who flourished in the eleventh century A.D. The native chronicles relate that, 
while building the Shwezigon Pagoda at Pagan, he deposited in its relic-chamber a 
number of holy relics which he had obtained by ransacking the ancient shrines 
of Prorae. The records are, however, silei»t as to whether the Bawbawgyi was 
one of the edifices which he robbed. The discovery of this votive tablet at least 
indicates that this pagoda had acquired some sanctity even during the time of 
that great conqueror. 

“ Of the pagodas themselves, the best-preserved is the Bawbawgyi ; and this 
one is now undergoing such measures as are necessary for its permanent upkeep. 
It is a cylindrical structure with a slight horizontal indentation about the middle, 
cone-shaped above, and crowned with an iron //. The base consists of five terraces, 
26 feet in height. The body of the pagoda is 73 feet high, the conical drum 24 feet, 
the amalaka 5 feet, and the ti 25 feet, making a total of 153 feet overall. A 
peculiarity of the Bawbawgyi is that in the middle of the pagoda is a vertical hollow, 
10 feet in diameter and 80 feet high, a feature which I have found in none of the 
pagodas at Pagan ’ 

“ Among the sculptures discovered is one which comes from the Zegu Pagoda. * * 
In the upper panel the Buddha is represented, with an aureolcd head, and flanked 
by two crowned and well-draped figures, each carrying a fly-flapper. In the centre 
of the lower panel is a tree flanked by two deer, on either side of which are two 
worshippers in an attitude of adoration.” 

This sculpture appears to me plainly to derive its style from the familiar Gupta 
work of Northern India It can hardly be assigned to a later date than the seventh 
century .A.D., and may be earlier. The figures on each side of the tree (?) seem to 
me more like horses. 

J. H Marshall. 


* A praUcI to this may be found in the Mani)‘ir Ma^h 

* Vx^t y, ft. A., October igoS. Plate viii, ftg. 2. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT SARNATH, 1908. 


Trigging operations were resumed at Sarnath on January i6th of this year 
and continued for a space of 8 weeks until March 12th. The main part 
of the work was confined to the northern side of the site, which in the previous 
season we had tentatively designated the “ monaster)’ area,” but some further excava¬ 
tions with valuable results were also made In the stilpa area, particularly around the 
Jagat Singh stiipa and on the north side of the DhamCkh Tower. 

Monastery I. 

It will be remembered that in 19D7 we discovered, in the monastery area, a 
singularly imposing structure dating appoximately from the 12th century A.D. Little 
more than the eastern side of this building had been laid bare in that season, but there 
was sufficient, we believed, to enable us to reconstruct roughly the plan of the building. 
So far as the building has now been cleared, our ideas as to its plan prove to have 
been generally correct. As shown on Plate XI the whole of the southern side has now 
been unearthed and turns out to be precisely as we expected, while the walls on the 
northern side hive been picked up at various points where we assumed them to exist. 
The northern side of the building, unfortunately, lias been much more damaged than 
the soutliern, as the ground here shelves away to the jhJl^ and there has been less 
accumulation of earth and debris to protect the foundations. It will probably not 
be worth while, therefore, to excavate further in this direction. The western side of 
. the building has not yet been completely cleared, but it is already obvious that it 
cannot correspond in plan to either the eastern or southern side, and it is no less 
obvious that it will not be an easy matter to recover its plan with certainty. The 
difficulty which presents itself is this. At the south-west corner the surrounding wall 
of the quadrangle, round which the monastery is built, returns, as one would expect, 
towards the north, but after a space of 6 feet it breaks off abruptly, and there is no 
indication as to whether it continued further, or was returned again towards the east 
• or west. Thecorrespanding wall on the north is even more broken; and, to make the 
problem more difficult, there is a spacious concrete floor* on a level with the ground 

* This floor, through an oversight, has not been indicated on the site plan j it will be shown in the next plan 
when the operations at Sarnath have been resumed. ^ * 
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floor rooms of the monasterv, which Is too much broken away at its edges to allow us 
to nsake certain of its precise limits* Near the middle of this floor is the stone 
base of a column in siiu, carved In identically the same style as the column bases and 
other architectural members found ou the eastern side of the monasten’; and traces 
also were found of another column having existed to Its south. These columns 
must have been intended to carry an architrave and roof, and we may assume, 
therefore, that there was a large pillared hall or portico on this side of the mcl^aster)^ 
But how was this hall connected with the inner quadrangle and with the buildings 
nonh and south of it? There is hope that the answer lo the former question will be 
found when the clearance of the western side of the quadrangle is completed. 
Whether there will ever be sufficiently clear Indications to answer the latter with 
certainty is doubtful. 

The moulded brick plinth around the quadrangie and on the outside of the build¬ 
ing was described by us last year^ 
and there is nothing further in this 
year’s discoveries to add to the 
details we gave of it, as it proves 
to be of precisely the same descrip* 
lion on all sides of the building. 
As will be seen from the plan, there 
were projections from the main 
building on the south, east and north 
faces of the quadrangle, and in the 
centre of each face was a flight of 
steps. The flight on the east Is 
relatively well preserved and was 
illustrated in last yearis report, but 
on the south only the brick walls 
flanking the steps are preserved, 
and there is still less remaining on the north. A peculiarity of these flights of steps 
is that they start from a slightly higher level than the floor of the quadrangle, and 
must therefore have been put in later. The mouldings, how'ever, of the wall behind 
them are not ratried right through, and it follows that the original plan provided 
for steps in these positions. Perhaps they w'ere at first put in in wood, and subse¬ 
quently changed. 

The grand and imposing character of this monastery is fully borne out by the 
extent of its precincts and of the approachps giving access to it. Its eastern and 
main entrance opened out on to a courtyard measuring 1 1 from east to west and 
Banked by a smaller court on the souths with another, presumably corresponding to it, 
on the north. This court was paved with heavy flags of sandstone, averaging 
4'X si^ 3*X i'and once covered or intended to be covered with a floor of concrete 
such as covered the pavement to the cast of the tnaijt s/iritie. As far as we know at 
present, no structures were built within this court; but the whole of it has not yei 
been cleared. The entrance to it on the east must have been a singularly handsome 
feature, having been flanked on the outside with richly carved bastions and provided 
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with a neatly constructed gate-keeper’s lodge within. The bastion on the south has 
almost completely disappeared, but that on the north is well preserved up to a height 
of 4 feet. A plan and elevation of it is shown in Plate XII and a photograph in Fig. 

I. Like the rest of the monastery, its core is composed of bnckbats, but the facing 

brickwork is most accurately chiselled, and decorated with elegant mouldings and 

designs. The gate-keeper’s lodge on the inside is also built 
with the same finely dressed bricks but is relatively plain. As 
it was a light, one-storeyed structure, there was no need for 
deep foundations, and only one course of bricks was found 
to have been laid below the ground level. The exterior of the 
lodge walls was relieved by a row of small niches, 2’ y'' above 
ground and 7"^ wide, receding deeper into the wall from the 
bottom upwards, as shown in the section (Fig. 2). The upper 
part of the niches is broken away, and we cannot say how 

they were finished off above. It is possible that they may 

have been window slits, but it is more likely that they were 
merely of a decorative character, just as we find them on 
manv buildings of the same period. 

The boundary wall on the east of the court, through 
which this entrance passes, is 4' 4"^ in thickness, the same 
as the boundary wall on the south, to which reference will 
be made later. Its core is composed of brickbats, but the face bricks were 
finely chiselled and fitted, as was the case with all the contemporar)^ buildings at 
SamSth. 

Passing through the gateway described above we come to a more spacious court 
measuring 290' from east to west, on the eastern side of which is another gate- 
w’ay not quite in a line with, nor with the same orientation as the one above described. 

The plan of this second gateway was more elaborate and its proportions w’ere much 
more massive than those of the first, but the design of both must have harmonised 
well together. On the outside were the samir sort of bastions, which now un¬ 
fortunately are all but level with the ground ; and on the inside was a gate-keeper’s 
lodge, precisely like the one at the inner gate. But between the bastions and the 
lodge, instead of a mere wall, there was a large gatehouse, measuring 6i'x 28' and 
containing several chambers. The foundations of this gatehouse go down to a depth 
of 8' 2*, and appear to have been intended to carr)’ a high superstructure.' In¬ 
deed, judging from the massiveness of its foundations, this gateway would seem to 
have been something like a South Indian an analogy which is reflected in 

the diminishing size of the gateways as one approaches the central building. Un- 
fortunately, there was very little debris covering the remains of the gateway and con¬ 
sequently few remnants of the superstructure survived. Little as there is, however, 
it is enough to show' that the gateway was constructed in the same way as the 
monastery, vis., of chiselled brick and stone combined, and that the style of the two 

* It is possible that the foimdatkms may have belonged to an earlier building, in which case they would 
afford no evidence as to the height of the superstructure, A further attempt will be made to settle this point 
next season. 
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was identical, the same patterns even being employed In the stone thresholds and 
pilasters- What the elevation oF the superstructure was like, or what was the 
precise arrangement of the interior chambers on the ground floor, it will never be 
possible to ascertain. 

Beyond this second gateway, towards the east, it is quite likely that still another 
and larger one has yet to be discovered. Certainly this second gateway does not 
appear to mark the limits of the monastery precincts in that direction* For the cross 
wall on the east side of the second court is well finished on its eastern face ; and more¬ 
over two parallel walls, one on each side of the gateway, stretch towards the east, 
indicating, no doubt, the existence of other courts beyond. In this connection it may 
be noticed that the south wall of these two is finely finished with mouldings on its 
southern face, from which It may be conjectured that there is an enclosure on that 
side of the wall and probably another, corresponding to it, on the north side of the 
north walk 

Further extensions of the precincts have also to be followed up on the west side 
of the monastery building, between it and the western limits of the site* A feature of 
interest in this part of the site is a great drain— a veritable cfoaca — which appears 
to have carried off all the water from the monastery. It appears on the plan crossing 
the earlier Monastery 11 , on the ruins of which it was built. So far, it has been 
exposed for a length of 52 feet. The side walls are of brick, 6 * high and about 2 
6^ thick* The floor and roof are constructed of lengths of sandstone laid side by 
side and averaging 5'3^X I* 6‘'xS’' in size. Internally, the drain measures 6 high 
and 3' 4^ wide, being thus sufficiently large for a man to clear* Near it and against 
the wall of the old monastery, are the remains of a moriar pit, in use apparently 
when the drain was constructed. 

Up to the present then we have traced this great monastery over a stretch of 
ground more than j6ci* from east to west. On the south, it is bounded by one 
long and almost straight wall stretching from the great gateway on the east 
almost to the western limits of the site. The northern boundary \vall lias not yet 
been traced out, but we may assume that it lies not far from the edge of the jMi 
This extensive area was occupied in earlier days by several monasteries, which 
tow'ards the eastern end of the site extended a little Further south than the late 
monastery , but towards the west seem to have been confined within the same limits. 
Farts of three of these earlier monasteries have been excavated during the past 
season, but before describing them, It will be convenii^nt to give a list of the more 
important sculptures or other finds made within the precincts of the upper monastery 
or In the level between It and the earlier monasteries, and w'^hich the confused nature of 
the debris makes it impossible to ascribe to any particular period. As remarked in 
connexion w'ith the finds of the previous season, manv of the antiquities unearthed 
in the upper monastery manifestly belong to a much earlier age and nothing as to 
their date can be deduced from their pi ace of finding. No doubt, many of them 
were taken from earlier buHdings to be set up in the new edifice, and the confusion 
thus arising is further increased by the fact that the debris of older structures was 
indiscriminately mixed up when the sil“ was levelled preparatory to building the new 
monastery. 
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Selected ANTiocr] ies. 

(i) From monastery buUdini^and western precinct 

Seeni^s. 

<143. Upper part of sculptured slab, Ht. 3' 11". Starting from below, the 
:scenes are as follows :— 

I. Upper part of Bodhi-scene. In centre, Euddha^s head halo, under 
foliage. To his left, demon with sword ; to his right, defaced demon. 
First sermon. The Buddha seated, cross-legged, on throne. Below, are 
six worshippers. Behind, halo; and, on both sides of this, figures 
standing on lotuses, with halos. That to the Buddha^ I is in varada- 
7midra and holds garment in raise d h hand j that to his r. holds garment 
in raised I. hand, while his r, rests on stomach. Below, on both sides 
figures standing on lotuses. To the Buddha^s h, Bodhisattva with top- 
knot and necklace, Eiolding rose in L hand, whils the right is in vnTQdu- 
nmdrd. The corresponding figure to the BuddhrVs r, holds llywhisk m 
r. hand and ring-shaped object towards breast in 1 . Above, celestial 
beings with offerings, 

3. xNirvai.ia scene. The Buddha redinhig on r. side, on couch. Below, five 

mourners, the right-hand one (Subhadra) Lees the Buddha, To Ms r., 
l\\^iifida 7 ^ta. At Buddha's feet, another mourner (MahakilSyapa); at 
Buddha's itead, kneeling worshipper with (lag Above* 6 beings, the 
five on the r. side wkh up-lifted r, hands ^ the one just above feet a 
female ; the corresponding figure to the 1., also a woman, who faces tiie 
other ones. Behind her, foliage, 

4. Above, small st?ipa with niche, in which Buddha seated, cross-legged, on 

lotus in dhydnamudrd. 

On the hack, creed In characters of the 6th century, 

Buddha images ^ 

a 3. Buddha seated cross-legged on throne In dharmtichsiramtidrd. Traces of 
wheel and worshippers (five?) belnw. Ht, 21^^ 

£13, Bust of Buddha in dharmachakramudra with red paint. Ht. 
e S. Architectural fragment, with Buddha (?j seated cross-legged on lotus in 
bhUmispar%an\udr&. On each side of head, stupa. Face gone. Ht. 2", 

78. Standing Buddha in Ht. !5i''* 

a 22. Defaced standing Buddha, hands missing, Ht. z loj", 
a 17, Buddha head with halo* Ht. 5*^, 

B^hiSQih>as aud othsr 

a I. Bodhisattva, with anklets, arm rings, and bracelets, seated r« Ltiamna on 
lotus. Probably AvalokiteAvara. Right hand in Ht. 6^ 

524, Figure with tiuckkce, seated cross-legged on blue loius In Mmaaiudf^ 
Maitrcya). Ht. 5^^. 
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Dect^ativ^ a fid ?nlsceikncons sculpiures. 

a 8* Htrad and right arm of iinase. Right arm. with arm ring and bracelets, 

raised above head, and holding object (perhaps vajra). Ht* 4*". 

e 23 , Upper part of image. To the right, celestial being with garlard ; in 
centre, figure with necklace seated cross-legged in varadamudr^. Length 33", 

a 6, Figure, with arm rings, sealed cross-legged in varada or bhlmispaHamudrif ; 
seems to come from upper left hand comer of larger image, Ht, 10 , 

£11. Bust of small image. Right hand bent over breast; left hand missing. 

Ht. 5". 

t 14. Broken sealed figure holding object in left hand. Ht, 4". 
ail. Fragment of larger sculpture^ bust, part of head, and right overarm of 
female chaun-bearer, Ht. 9^^. 

a 4. Dancing female figure; lelt hcinid pressed against breast with palm turned out¬ 
wards; right hand hanging against knee. Flower stalk behind, to her right, Ht. 9^ * 
t 3E^, Upper part of female figure with big ear-ring, facing to the right. Hi. 6 -I * 
a 48, Lower part of stone with roughly carved image ; figure holding left arm 
on back of homed animal (buffalo ?) while apparently spearitig it, (? Mahishasura- 

E 6* Fragment of sculpture, frotn top of throne (?) on left sidoi 
Below, Atlant ; above, fat standing figure, and to his left, small sitting 
figure. Ml. 5}^', 

a 13. Decorative head with high headdress, deep eye and big teeth, 
of same shape as head on mace of big Siva image* Ht, 5!^ * Fig* 3 * 

Terra-coHas and puffery. 

a ig. Female head and bust in leira-cotta. To proper lefi, smaller 
head resting against shoulder of main figure Ht, if . 

\ 9. Small votive peacock in leira-cotta, 

a 18. Voiive terracotta pig filled with rattling objects. Ht. 2^ , 
a 28. Goblet, partly broken, with decorated bands, Diam. 81 . 


mardini). 



P'ff' 3* 



Fig, 4. 

a ifi* Round earthenware pot, with bands of horses, flowers and cowrieSi 
Diam. Fig, 4 <7, 
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From ist court on east. 

Scenes. 

17 170. Relief, broken at top and hotter^. Parts of tpro panels. In upper onej to 1 ., 
Buddha in bhiimispar&amudrd ; to proper r., attendant figure carrying bonr {? Mara) i 
to proper K, two female figures (? daughters of Mara) : below, female figure fleeing 
away (?), and on either aide of her two figures of worshippers, one of which offers 
oblation. In right of upper panel, Buddha in dharmfichukramndnif with deer and 
wheel below'. On his r. side, two male figures worshipping; traces of other worship¬ 
pers to h In low'er panel, Siddhartha holding hair in t. hand and sword in r. On 
each side, an aitendant Buddha, and bead of third figure on his r. Behind him, female 
holding a bowL On h side of panel, a mJga with snake hood above. On r, side 
of lotver panel, top of umbrella. Ht. 1' 6^ Plate Xlli, 

Buddha images, 

y) 19* Seated figure of Buddha \n hhumisga^^iamudnl^mMch defaced. On back, 
Buddhist creed, in characters of roth century A.D* 

1} Torso, W'ith arms of Buddha in dha.f-machakraiimdrd, lit, 4^", 

17 91. Lower part of Buddha, seated cross-legged on throne. Defaced. Ht, 8^. 

Bodhisaitvas and other deities. 

yj 142. Figure of Avatokit5§vara in relief. Legs from knees downwards wanting. 
Ht. 

Tj 168. Head of Bodhisattva (?) highly ornamented. Ht. 

Tj 27. Celestial being in cloud benriiig garland and flying to 1. Gupta work, Ht. 

17 210. Female figure standing i halo behind head ; 1 . hand holds vase. Second 
figure, defaced, to proper r. Later Gupta style. 11 1, 2* 2'\ 

Decorathe and miscellaneons sculptures. 

17 190. Relief. Figure of warrior riding to 1 , on lion ; ivears conical peaked cap ; 
in r* hand, dub (?) ; in left, bowl {?). Ht. 4^*. Fig. 5. 

77 195. Head with halo behind, and Mriitniukha above ; ear-rings and ornamental 
headdress, Ht. 9*^. 

17 24. Female bust with necklaces. Ht. 

yj iS, Female figure sealed cross-legged. To r., miniature 
figure of elephxint, 

17 207. Figure in relief, seated in niche, with column on proper 
right. I.. h.alf of figure missing, Ht, 7". 

77 68. Pedestal of black Gaya stone. One foot of main ficrure 
above and tw'o feet of attendant on proper left. Below, on 
p^dcsial, two worshippers. Ht. 5*', 

7} 22. Male head with beurd and ear-rings. Defaced, Ht. 5^*^, 

17 196. branding figure of chauri-bearer. Ht, 7^. 

->7 32. Elephant with nm/imt and second rider on back. 
Harness, but no IwTffdah. Ht. 7", 
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Tj S05 and 207. AtcKitcctnral fragments. To 1 .^ figure seated crass'legged ort 
lotus and wearing armlets. In middle, standing female figure. On r,, male figure 
seated cross-legged and holding axe m right hand. Above, dentil cornice with frieze 
of J^Irfihaukhit heads and birds surmounting it* r.englb 6", 

t} T37* x'^rchitectural fragment with standing figure in high relief* To proper 
fi3Hng celestial being* Late mediseval style. Ht. 9^". 

1; 2it, Architectural fragment, decorated with dancing figure, musicians and 
Hons (?) rampant. Late medieval style, Ht* 1" 

yj 143, Terminal of pediment 0 with ntnkara head gargoyle and traces of animal 
figure above* C/. a similar terminal discovered last year. As 5 * 1906-07, 

Plate XXVr, 2. 

7 } 36, Fragment of pilaster. Siva under catiopy, with jVtindi, wearing nucklacf? 
of skulls. Ht, 4^ 2^". Piate XUl,/! 

159. Fragment of door jamb, omamenled with two female figures and motifs 
borrowed from jewellery, 

7 } 103. Door jamb, ornamented with male figure seated In carved pediment, 

Ht* 3"* 

7^ 1^,3, Broken door jamb, Lotus scroll onuiment tn middle with birds seared on 

dowers. On either side, All antes betwecfn 
projecting mouldings. Mt, r* 

61, Fragment of door Jamb wiih 
palmetie design. Gupta style. Length gj", 

Terra^coi^tdS. 

7 j $ts Clay seal, broken. Puddhist creed 
in characters of 5th-6tb centuries, 

^38. Atiant, supporting bracket* Arms 
above head. Legs bent upwards behind 
body, Ht. 7^”. Fig, 6. 

7j *45. Terra-cotta brick with lion head at 
end. Gupta style. Dimensions 2^^. 

0 3* Heavy necklace of rS clay beads, 
barrel-shaped* 2J" long* 

fnscripfiou. 

7 } 149. Fragmentary mscription of totb century. See List of InscTiptions, XVH, 

Metalitc fl£/£fc/*j. 

7 } 146. Three silver rings complete and 2 broken, Diam,, about 2*. Plain. 

Tj 76* Two iron cutting utensils, one 5!“' long* the other 3-^^ long* 

7 j 50, 73 and III. Iron head of adze 8|;*' long, 2 sickles and one cutter55" long. 
7 ) 5 If*. Nails various. 

71 185. Brass finger ring in diam. Ribbed on the outside, 
ij 223, Brass ring J" diam. Chevron pattern on outside with knob for bezel, 
ij 186. Brass bangle* 3i^diam., plain, 

V 45> 82, etc,* Beads as in other courts. 



Fig* 6* 
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Coins. 

7)21. T. Copper coin of Shah Jah 5 n. 

Mint—Bairat. 

Ol>v . 

Rev. 

C/. Wright, Catalogue of the coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, Vol. HI. 

No. 1108 and PI. XI. 

2. Copper coin of Aurangzeb. 

Mini—Delhi (Shahjahanabad). 

Ohv .iA- *>hl ‘t-S vy-* 

Rev. iA- 

Cf. Wright, op. cit., p. 193. 

The date, which was recorded in terms of the Hijra era on obv. and of the 
regnal year on the reverse, is lost. 

3. Another copper coin of Aurangzeb, struck at the same mint. The legends 
are also identical but the coin belongs to a different issue. 

4. Twelve copper coins of the same type, of the reign of Aurangzeb. 

Mint—Namol. 

Obv. 

/fev. JyjQt'lvr* 

Cf. Wright, op. cit.. No. 1648 and Plate XIV. 

5. Two copper coins of the same type, probably of Aurangzeb. 

Mint—BairSt. 

Obv. 

Rev .[ ii-. ] 

6. Two Muhammadan copper coins, thco 3 r. on one of which appears to read— 
t>L>I jkXxMk sr* -tUi - 

There were, besides these, a few other coins which cannot be identified. 

From 2nd Court on east. 

Scenes. 

1) I. Relief partly defaced and upper part missing. Buddha descending from 
the Trayastfirirfia Heaven. Head and 1. hand missing. To proper 1 ., attendant 
( ? Indra) holding umbrella over Buddha's head ; to r., a second attendant (? Brahma). 
Below, flight of five steps, on r. and 1 . of which two worshippers in kneeling attitude. 

I.ate Gupta style. Ht. r3''. Plate XIII, 

7 ) 2. Fragment of relief, containing parts of 2 panels. In upper panel, throne 
supported by lion on 1 . side. Below throne, two worshippers and deer couchant in 
front. Tol. of throne, lotus supporting figure, of which feet only remain. In lower 
panel, temptation scene (?). To 1 . chauri or torch (?) bearer. Above, three demon 
figures and head of one below. Early Gupta style. Ht. r8\ Plate XIII, c. 

Buddha images. 

i 6. Relief. Buddha in Aon lotus throne with halo; on each 

1 
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side of Buddha, 3 figure with lialo ; oti each side oi throne, attendants. Above, 
partmrifdiia scene : Buddha reclining qn r. side* On back, Buddhist creed in charac- 
Icrs of 10th — jith centuries. Ht. 

t 50. Lower half of statue, Buddha in ^hiJmispur^amttdrastaiiedoTi lotus. Ht. 9^*". 
L ]. Buddha in attitude of mediiadon cn lotus* Head missing, Ht. 5J", 

I 46, Head of Buddha with short curls, Ht* 6" 


Bffdkssattvas and other deifies. 

i 44, Head of AvalokitBvara, with *Atnit^ha Buddha in headdress, Ht, 5^^ 

7 } 10. Fragment of three-headed figure (? Marichi) of green stone. Two heads 
^re female, the third that of a boar. Highly ornamented. Ht, 65'. 

L 145. Colossal image of Siva in relief, measuring la lY high X3' n" broad and 
i' to* thick. The god is represented spearing his adversary, Tripura (?) on his 
trid^t, which he holds with one L and one r. hand. A second r, hand holds a sword ; 
a third holds two arrows and a fourth his ddmaru, while the fifth grasps an uncertain 
object which Is broken at the upper end. The second I* hand holds the mace, adorned 
with a skull ; the third grasps a shield, the handle of which is visible; 

the fourth supports the botvd for catching the blood of Siva's enemy ; and the fifth 
holds a bow of double flexure (pintlka). 

The demon Tripura grasps a sword in his r, hand ; his I, forearm is broken. 
Beneat h Siva’s I fool is another figure fighting upw.irds, vrith sword in r. hand and 
shield in 1. and by the side of the last mentioned, a buffalo (?) head looking upwards. 

The carving cf this colossal sculpture was never finished and the ornamcnis 
which the god wears on his body and upper part of legs are incomplete. 

The image was found in the debris above monastery IV, which will be described 
below, at a ht. of about 8' above the floor leveL Near it were two other large 
stones, one a rough block, 9'5^' long, the other seemingly intended to be used 
as a pedestal for the statue, 

38. Siva (r) dancing the Mndnva, Wears long necklace of skulls, f ll, i 


JO 


. 104 - Figure of and Psnralf (?!. Siva 3-faced, with trident in r. hand and 
vase m 1 . Ht* j 11 

Decor atine and tnisceUanems sealpiures. 

t4g. Standing figure of attendant from proper r, of image. Half of face feet 
and I, hand missing. Thumb of r, hand, which is raised to shoulder, bears a ring^ 
t t. Torso of male figure, ornamented. Ht. jJ"', 

. 4- Female figure, with lavishly ornamented head. The legs frem knees, r. arm 
and 3 , forearm are missing. ATuch ddaced, Ht. 8 |", 

t 16, Figure of female worshipper offering oblaiion in front of throne. Ht, 
i [05. Hand holding lotus. Very fine work. Length 5"* 

. 29 - Fragment of statue, similar tot 137; but no'trace of ornament oo W ■ 

uncertain figures below throne. Ht. Y- 

ir 1 1. Fragment of miniature pilaster, with elephant emerging from r. side The 
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t 3. Lintel of doorway. Decorated with floral bands, etc- In centre, Tar4 
holding loins in 1, hand. Length 4 4. Fig- 7. 



^“4r- 7 ' 


i 108. Fragment of colun^n decorated with foliated design in typical Gupta 
style- Ht. i' 5J". 

Tj 4. Stone offertory dish with 4 projecting handles round rim and lotus in relief 
inside. Diam. C/^ Proceedings of Soe. of Antiquaries of London, V oL KX^^ 

[, pp. 89 sqq- 


L 96- Round clay seal, i|'' dlam. Inscribed with 18 lines of writing from Bud¬ 
dhist texts, in very small letters of the 8th or 9th century» The 3rd and 4th lines 
read:— B^iyt’i^l^simhdyajnuffiafi Tai/id^aidy^Arliafi samya^- 
Satitbtiddhdya, The last four lines contain the Buddhist creed* The rest of the 
inscription has not been deciphered- 

t 144. Clay seal, 1^" diam** impressed with Buddhist creed in characters of 7th 
century* 

£ 142- Clay sealSj early Nagarh 9th century (?) j diam** writing reversed Xa- 
shii-na 

( 7* Carved bricks and plaques decorated with lotus and chequer patterns, all 
of good Gupta style* 

t 134* Terra-cotta pedestal, with octagonal section in middle. Decorated 
roughly in imitation of hanging garlands, Ht. 5^'', 

154. Terra-cotta fragment of Buddha. Only head and shoulders remain. 
Traces of white paint on clay. Good Gupta style* Ht* 4^”. 

£ 63* Miniature female figure in relief. R* hand raised atove shoulder* holding 
uncertain object* L. hand hangs down. Ht* 3^^* 

t 88 and 112* Two toy horses of terra-cotta. 


Trench to south of :2nd Court. 

t 45- Fragment of frieze with iwo bands of figures abo%"e, and one of flowing 
foliated design below. Ht. 1*4^. Plate XUl, 

4 12. Comer of column. Supporting Atlant, with foliated design above. Gupta 
style* Ht. 141 *". Plate Kill, d. 
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East of and gateway of Monastery I* 

7 55- Halo, with celestial fi^jure bearing garland in cbud, to 1* Floral border ol 
late GupU style. Broken. lit. 

rj 74. Halo, with pTpal leaves on branch above. Floral border. Ht. ro''. 

Lintel of doorway, f.i centre, Buddha m hknmhp*iHamudm' Mach 
defaced. Length 2' 

17 67, Fragmem of Frieze of Gupta diLe. Male figure In chaitya windoWj flying 

across to right, ivjth hair arranged m wl-like curls, necklaces and bracelets ■ I hand 
holds flower stalk* Ht. Bf*'. ' 

V S8* Srone roHing-pin, furnished with a ball handle at each end. Length 13^". 


We may now proceed to desenhe the three earlier monasteries referred to above. 
One of these, dlstEngutshed by the Roman numeral 11 , is situated on the west side 
of the laie monastery buildmg, its outer wall forming the western limit of the monas' 
lery area* The second (HJ) is immediately in from of the eastern entrance of the 
.iter monastery budding and lies partly beneath its first court on the east and partly 
beneath its second court. The third (fV) extends beneath the second court and under 
Its boundary wall in a southern direction. The first and second of these monasteries 
were struck by us during the digging of 1905-07, and are referred to at pages 76 and 
the Report for that year. .411 three, as will be seen from the following 
descriptions, present the same general features and conform, so far as can be judged 
m present, to the usual type with which we are familiar from examples at Kasia and 
other places, though ceruin details In them arc new to us. 


A 


monastery Jl. 

The part of this monistery so far excavated comprises a row of 9 chambers on 
the west sKje starting from the soath-west comer, part of two chambers at the south- 

n r° Tu 'T of 

on the west. There is thus enough m reconstruct roughly the plan of the building 

measures about 90' .a' from side to side, and will no doubt be 

InMs !!!. ' ^ ^ ^ 9 ' 8' broad, behind which are the 

cclls^and common rooms ol the monks. The front wall of the latter is .about 4' ,o' 

in H , I It ^Lm- 

g rat the back wall on the eastern side has the same dimensions, this will give us 

an orer ail measurement, from west to east, of i6j' a"; but it is likelv that tlie back 

vva on the west rims thicker than that on the east, as it needed to be especially mas- 

~ V b™'" "T" r' thismaybcthedimensions ori^^Ie 

monastery shonn on the plan cannot be more than a loot or so out. 

state '"T monastery is by no means in so sood a 

.note than reoTr1onr"IitTtrtJ.rtL^^^ ind“n''J!trthte” 

CTSin thest^nrcture. view of the south-west corner is shorvn m Plate 
The wall at this potnt, ,s stated above, is iust over .0' thick, and is c^mplsed’oI 







sarhath excavatiotjs 
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bricks ol slightly varying sizes, the avi;rage being about On the 

outside^ it is furnished with footings, rising from the ground level, and part of the 
foundations beneath belong to iin older structure, which will be referred to later. The 
face of gll exposed brickwork both oulside and inside the building was chiselled, 
except in the interior of (he cells. Of the ch imbers along the inside of this wall, the 
5th from the south end ts larger tfian the other ones, and appears to be the centre 
Tfiom on this side. On the lower verandah wall in front of ihese chambers near its 
southern end are two square slabs of stone, evidently meant as a foundation for the 
verandah plllarr^^ which we may assume to have been of stone similar to those iJi sifit 
in the other contemporary monasteriest In the intercalumniations was a low wall, 
1' broad, which divided olT the courtyard from the verandah and at the same time 
helped to secure the stability of die columns. 

Beneath this verandah wall on the west and south sides, and beneath the surround* 
ing cells, are the reni:tins of a more ancient structure, which appears to have had a 
slightly dilTerent orientaliom This earlier structure can be observed most clearly in* 
the trench alongside the south verandah wall, where a brick pavement hclonging to 
the earlier building has been p,arEly kid bare. This pavement is just over 6 feet below 
the Irvel of manasterv II, and above It the wall of the earlier structure *s standing, 
in parts, to a height of 3.^', and has been used as a foundation of the later wall above 
iL How far the foundations of th^ earher building go down below the pavement, and 
w'hcrher there are still other buildings beneatli. has not yet hcon ascertained. The 
pavement itself rs if g"* below The surfa.c of the ground, and excavation at this depth 
IS. of necessity, very slow and laborious. Nor w*ould it b- advisable to carry the dig¬ 
ging lower, until a considerable area at least of the earlv building has been laid bare. 

At present, the trench sunk to the level of the pavement is a verv 
narrow one and only ^ strip of pavement a few feet wide lias been 
exposed. From this it may be gathered that the antiquities reco\^r- 
cd front this t arly stratum are very few' and not such as to afford 
any conclusive evidence as to the date of the building. Indeed, 
there is only one small object sufficiently characteristic to be of help 
10 us; ljut small as it is, it has a very exceptional interest. This is 
the terra-cona head shoivn in Fig. S, It was found on (he brick 
pavement, not far from the middle of the south verandah wall. Ii is 
ol a tine light clay, hollow within, and without slip^ though with 
traces of a white pigment here and there. The modelling h rough 
but ihoronghly artistic, and the western classical influence in the treatment of the 
features h very strikingly apparent. Indeed, there is nolhmg whatever Indian about it. 
Oil the head is a peaked conical hat or helmet, with apparently a cap of some sort 
worn beneath it, from uhich side lappets descend, covering the ears and almost 
mueling under the chin. For 1 he origin of this headdress we must look towards 
Persia/ and it may well be that the terra*cotta itself or the artist who executed it 
came from that country. Be this, however, as it may, we may fed fairly secure in 
assigning this terra-^cotra head to a date hardly later and possibly somewhat earlier 

^ Cf. O, M. 7 Virf TrfosttU of thf Oxm, pp, 47—54, whero varlcuLV ^ulharitici rcg^rdln^ Cerwan drts? 

lire qUutcd. 
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than the ist century B.C. Its markedly Perso-Hellenic character, taken in conjunc¬ 
tion with its place of finding, so far to the east of India, gives it an especial value, 
and it is greatly to be hoped that more antiquities of a like character will come to light 
as the excavation of this early monastery proceeds. 

As to the date of the Monastery II., there is not yet enough eWdence to speak 
with certainty, but the style and details of its construction leave us no room to doubt 
that it belongs appy(«imately to the same age as the better preserved Monasteries III 
and IV described below, which we assign with some hesitation, be it said, to the 
Gupta period. This impression is borne out generally by the finds made within it, 
though it must be admitted that their endence, if taken apart from other consider¬ 
ations, is not of a kind to be regarded as convincing. 

The .antiquities found in this building include the following : — 

S I. Head of statue with characteristic Gupt.a headdress and traces of red paint. 
Ht. 6^. 

82!. Upper part of small stone image. Ht. 2". 

8 22 and 23. Terra-cotta votive images representing— 

(rt) small Gane^a. Ht. aj*'. 

(h) bust of female. Ht. 2J*'. 

8 20. Seal, inscribed with Buddhist creed in characters of 6th or 7th century. 

8 2. A playing die of bone, 2J*' long, marked in dots with the figures from 1 to 4 
on the four long sides. 

Monastery Ml. 

As surmised last year, this building h.as turned out to be a monastery, planned so 
far as can be seen at present on the same lines as Monastery II. Three chambers on 
the west side and four on the south, with a part of the verandah and courtyard, have 
been excavated. The w’alls are still standing to a height in places of over 10'. The 
outer wall is 5' 6 ^ thick on the west side, and just over 6' on the south ; the inner 
walls run to an inch or two over 3'. The verandah in front of the cells is about 11' 
broad. Its roof was carried on stone pillars at the outer edge and stone pilasters, 
corresponding to them, against the face of the cells. A view showing some of these 
pillars tn appears in Plate XV. They are 1* 3*' square, approximately, at the base 
and rise to a height of 6 ‘ S*' above the floor of the verandah. The square base of the 
columns changes above to the octagon, then becomes 16 sidl'd and reverts again 
below the cap to the square. The capitals appear to have been of the u.sual Hindu 
bracket type ; several specimens of them were found in the debris, but none in posi¬ 
tion. The columns were built into a low wall which crossed the intercolumniations, 
and w'hich from the indications given by the rough dressing at their bases, appears to 
have been about i foot high. 

The courtyard as well as the verandah floor and the floors of the chambers 
around are all paved with brick, laid flat. 

From the comer of the courtyard a covered drain runs under the floor of the 
verandah and of the open passage in the south-west comer of the monastery, to carry 
off the water from the open courtyard. This drain measures 10*' deep X'j^ wide, and 
is covered with slabs of stone. At its mouth a perforated stone is set up in a vertical 
position to act as a trap and prevent the drain becoming choked. 


yr^ATaa acrv*. 












or 001.17 X«C 017 AB'rSXlY zxx. 
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Of actual cells for the monks, four only have as vet been opened up^ namely^ 
one on the west side, one in the corner^ and two on the south stde^ Access to the 
comer cell is given by an open passage^ which measures S' 5" across and is somewhat 
narrower than ilie cells themselves. In the north wall of this passage is a neat little 
niche V'x 143^)^ perhaps for a lamp^ or sinali image. The doorways of the 

cells measure approximately 4 2^ across and 6' 7"' 
High. The door jambs and lintels may have been 
, of wood. The doom-ay appearing to tfie right of 

the photograph in Plate XV, a opens into the celt 
No^ 3 on the south side. When it was excavated, 
the courses of carved and [plain brickwork above 
the lintel were still in position, but bad sagged 
somewhat in the middle when the lintel below 
them rotted a\vay» Coarse by course, therefore, 
the bricks were carelully removed and replaced 
again over a new lintel C/l Fig» 9. The interior 
walls of the cells are all left roughs while in all 
other parts of the monastery the face of the 
brickworl is carefully chiselled. Possibly, the 
cell walls were originally plastered over, but no 
traces of plaster has^e been found. To the east of 
Fig 9. the third chamber on the south side is what appears 

to have been an entrance to the monaster}'. There is no inner w'all here on the side 
towards the courtyard^ bui its place is taken by a row of stone columns (Plate XVj 
similar but more ornamental than those around the verandah. Details of their decora*’ 
tion are shown in Plate XVH. They measure i 3“ square at the base and stand 7 l" 
high, above the level of the pavement. L'^p to the present, two columns and the 
pilaster against the west wall ha\e been found standing in si fit. It is probable that 
there only remains another pilaster to be found on the cast side ; in other wards, that 
the front of the hall is ” distyle in antis,” but this is nothing more than a surmise. 
The excavation of the hall cowards the east could not be proceeded with, as it is 
covered in part by the gateway of the first court of the upper monastery above, 
which w'ould have to be removed if the whole area is to be cleared. In the ddbris of 
the hall were found a stone capital and broken architrave, of vvhich drawings are 
given on Plate XV 1 . Neither of them is large enough to fit the columns on the 
ground fiooP, and the conjecture may be hazarded that they belonged to ihe super- 
strucmrCj which in parts at any rate may well have been of stone. 

At the back of cell No, 3 on the south side is a chamber which projects out 
16' from the outer face of the monastery. The interior depth of this chamber, so 
far as it has yet been excavated, is i ]\ and the walls are standing to a height 
of 5' 9*' above the pavement on the south side of the monastery referred to below. 
On the north and west sides, wdthin the chamber, the lower part of the walls 
project somewhat, but the projections are not at the same level. It seems likely 


^ There were iw Iracijs huwrver, aj<3t in ihc riche or on the lac'e oi the wall. 

^ Sec the photugraph, FJjh? XV, where the smah cap is shw^vn o-i of <he calutntis in iiiti. 
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ibat the sub^tTucturt? here belon|{d to an earlier bdldliij^, but it may prove i»f 
course to be noiliing moi e tlian a deep foundation. 1 here is no trace of a doj^r 
or other aperture in any of the wallsj and the purpose of the chamber U not 
apparent. It may have been used as a storage chamber of some sort or it mav havf 
been nothing more than the foundation of a superstructure entered from the first 
floor of the Tnnnasten\ The latter view is the one which at present we are more 
inclined to take. It is noticeable that the footings of the southern wall of the mon¬ 
astery are rerumed along the west wsll of this chamber. These footings do not, like 
the original footings at a much lower level on the west side of the monastery, form 
an integral part of the wall, and have no doubt been added on to it at a later dale, 
when the ground around the monaster}^ h^d risen considerably, and when the brick 
pavement on this side was laid. This pavement, which is 2'9" above the interior 
of the monastery, has been followed up for about 44 feet towards the south, and 
east and west It is constructed solidly of 5 or 6 courses as far as thr* line iudicHted 
on the plan, at a distance of 19' 5" from the south wall of the monaster}" and parallel 
to it, but from that point southward it is composed of a single course of bricks 
only, which now present an uneven surface. 

The only antiquities W'hich W'ere fannd on the floor of this monaster}', and which 
can be regarded with certainty as belonging to it. are the following— 

r} 154. Iron ring, diameter 3!", 

r} 136. So iron nails, some round headed, running up to 1in length. 

17 215. Brass pear-shaped bell with ring attachment above, slit in base, and 
stone (?) ball inside *, 2" long. 

rj 304. Bone die with numbers marked by dot in circle from t to 4 on the 4 long 
sides. Length 2^". 

T} 130 & (44. Three pierce'l stone screens, One of these, measuring i^io*X 
i'SJ''X3'. is shown in Plate XI\\ i and a second In Plate XIV, r, AW three appear to 
have been used as window screens. The second is of more than usual interest in coii- 
neettou with the dating of two famous buildings in Kashmir, namely, the Tomb of Zainu- 
l-'Abidiri s mother and the temple of Jyeshthe.^vara on the Takht-i-Snlaiman. 
Mr. Fergussoii, it maj' be remembered, arguing from the form of the arched niches in 
the enclosure walls of these buildings, assigned them both to the Muhammadan 
period^ though, had be visited the monuments in person, he must at once have seen 
that all other evidence which they furnish, Is directly opposed to such a date. 
Xow the form of the outer line of the arch shown in Plate XIV is practically identical 
with that of the arches decorating the wall around the tomb of Zalnu-l-'Abidin's 
mother, of W'hich those in the Ta]£]]t'i"SuIajman temple are but a slight v.ariation, 
and it follows from this that Fergusson^s argument must now fall to the ground. 
The third screen has two arches side by side similar in outline to the one illustrated 

Monastery IV. 

Only the north-east corner of the courtyard and verandah and two chambers 
on the east side of this monastery have as yet been cleared. Just as in the 
Monastery II, described above, the vesandah is cirried on stone pillars set in a 
low walk The wall stands 2 2" above the pavement of the court, aud is 
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broad. The Ml length of the columns averages about S\ of which 5' 6 *^ stood out 
above the wall. They are of the same general design as the verandah columns in 
monastery Ill, though some varieties are introduced in the details. The width 
of the verandah is from 7^6'' to 7'to". The front wall of the cells is wide, 

the party walls 2^4^ and the back wall of the monastery 6' The bricks used in 
the construction of the walls are of the same kind as those used in monaster)' IIL 
The level of the courtyard is about 9^6'^ below the base of the long southern boundary 
wall of the upper monastery, and about 14' 6 *' below the level of the ground. The 
court is paved with bricks laid flat^ as 111 uionastery UI^ and sloping slightly towards 
the north-east corner, near which is a drain similar to that discovered at the south* 
west corner of monastery M. 

The colossal statue of Stva and its pcdcst.il found lying a little above the top of 
the walls of the eastern cells have been described above at pjge 52» Tney plainly 
belong to a much later dale, and could not have been put where they were found 
until the monastery we are describing was In ruins and covered over with debris. 
The only objects found on the door of the monastery and belonging, approximately, 
to the period when it was destroyed are various iron implements, vis ,:— 

i 110. A vegetable cutieri similar to those said to be used in the Benares district 
in the present dav. The footpiece is 6 *^ long and s'" broad; ibe blade 9" long and 
from t'l" to broad. The foot of the operator was placed on ihe flai: footpiece, and 
the vegetable held in both hands and rut on the blade between them, 

I 65. Another some?rhat similar impleTnent, which at first sight looks rather like 
a broken sword handle and blade. It has 4 benl legs on the under side. lit. 4*', 

i 139* A sickle. Length 

i 133, Knife-blade, with broken spike at the etui for handle. The back of the 
knife is blum and flat. Length to". 

1119. Two spear heads of iron. 5" and 6'" long. 

7 j 73* Cutter, of cliisel shape, with cutting end slightly curved, 3" long. 

Fragments of iron ring. 

Ten nails of various sizes, 

Tj tS6, Brass ring, diam. cj". Convex on outside, concave inside. 

17 101, Small chain of brass, single plain links. About 1' 7" long. 

Group of stupas on the north side of the Dhamekh Tower. 

We may turn now from the monastery area on the northern side of the site, to 
describe what has been done among the shrines and siiipfJS to the south of it ; and, 
first, let U3 start with an inierei-ting group of remains that had been brought to light 
this year cn the north side of the Dhamekh Tow'er, All the ground around this 
monument had been excavated many years before by Major Kit toe, and the many 
shl/^as unearthed by him had long since been desEroved. It was generally supposed, 
therefore, that nothing more remained to be discovered ; but a trench carried north¬ 
ward from the Torver soon disclosed the fact that Major Kittoe^s excavations had in 
reality only touched the uppermost stratum, and that the monuments below this 
Bteatum still remained undisturbed. Those which have now been brought to light, 
consist of chapels, walls and concrete floors. Among them three distinct 
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strata and some intermediate ones can be differentiated. The earliest of these goes 
back to the Gupta epoch, the second to the eighth or ninth century A.D., and the 
uppermost to the eWenth or twelfth century A,D. It was to the last mentioned 
period, no doubt, that the structures found by Major Kiuoc belonged, as they appear 
to have been unearthed on the level of the wide concrete floor which has been traced 
here and there for a distance of seme So feet northwards from the Dhanjekh Tower ; 
and at a depth of some 6 feet below its present base. On this level also was found the 
long and beautiful]v cut inscription (numbered XXIII in the list below) referable to 
the i2th centur)'A.D, Xo doubt, other and still earlier remains exist lower dowm, 
but these have yet to be excavated* Of the simctural character of these monuments 
there is little to be observed, as they are almost entirely of brick and plaster and 
analogous in character to what had already been found in other parts of the site. 
Perhaps the most interesting is the substructure of the building numbered 74 in the 
plan, which is the plinth of a Mpa belonging to the Gupta epoch, but conceal-d 
almost entirely beneath a building of the second stratum* The elevation of the 
plinth is shown in Fig* 10, Its complete height w'as about 3' 4'^, and the small 
pilasters projected 2^^ from the face of the walk Tlie bricks of which it is composed 
measure X 6^^ X 24 ^, and, though covered with plaster, W'ere well laid and finely 
chiselled. Between the shlj^as 71 and 72 were brought to light the three finely 
preserved reliefs illustrated in Plate XVI!, rt, ^ and c, Tliey belong 10 the second 
stratum of buildings {Sth or 9rh century A.D,) and appear to have formed a group 
together* That they are all three of the same date, and probably the work of same 
artist, their style leaves no room for doubt* 



Among other antiquities found in this area may be noticed the following selected 
ones I 

Buddha unages. 

17 172, Torso of Buddha, L, hand rnised low^ards shoulder, holding garment. 
Ht. 6^^ 

^ rtS, Head of Buddha, slightly defaced, 14'' high. 


Bi/dhisaitvti. 

T} 9S. Head, lavishly ornamented, with Buddha in headdress and ftr/ja on 
forehead. Probably AvalokitiiSvara* 
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Decoraftvs and misud/ancotis scnipinres^ 

7} 135, Stone relief. Four-arraed femtile figure, seated in orienUl style, with 
feet crossed, and tu^o hinds in front of knees j a third hand on L holds vase. 
Beneath feet, a jar From which two snakes are issuing. On proper L, row of four 
snake heads, one above the other, with figure of Ganefia at top. Similar snake heads 
on proper r., but upper part broken. Ht. 1See Plate XIX, c. 

7 ) 16, Female figure, feel missing. On proper r,, stalk of lotus (?) j behind legs, 
miniature figure of worshipper. Star pattern on garment. Ht, loi^. 

7 } 107. Female figure, with blue lotus to proper 3 .. necklace, ear-rings and lofty 
headdress. Ht. g*'. 

17 97. Lower part of female figure. Feet missing. To proper torso of 
female attendant, Ht. 6^". 

7 } 12S, Female Oi head, with lavishly decorated headdress. C^rtuY mark on 
forehead. Ht, 8f, 

T) 163, Female head with ear-rings. Hu 4'k 

7} 164. Standing figure of ir//fl^W-bc:irer; !. hand against 1 , hip, holding small 
vessel. Feet missing. H t. Si\ 

yj 133, Head, with cap. The long nose, high check bones, full lips and small 
chin proclaim It of the Gupta period. Of coarse concrete covered with piaster, 
Ht 6'^ See Plate XIX. b. 

7j 150. Miniature dancing figure, in relief. Defaced. Ht. 

■7178. Miniatureand vjJ/j/. 

7 } 100. Pedestal of statue, with spout at corner and defaced inscription. Ht, 5:^", 

V r6o. Elephant's head, finely carved, Gupta period, length ^ 

7) 139. Tiger’s head. Good Gupta style. Length 44^. 

7^ 4. Stone oblation dish, finely finished, with solid handles on each side- 
Diam. 20", 

140. .'\rchitccLural fragment. Row of lotuses with leaves hetween. Ht. 4^^ 

I'erra-CcUas, 

7 } 163* Buddha, seated. Much defaced. Ht. 9I-/ 

A shallow trial trench was also sunk at a little distance to the east of the buildings 
described above^ where the structure numbered So is sltowm in the plan. Here a 
beautiful little nimtature of AvalokiteSvara was found. It measures only 3J Inches in 
height and in posm of delicacy and finish would do credit to a Chinese artist. At 
first sight it looks as if it were made of ivory slightly toned by age; but a closer 
Inspection shows the material to be a composition mainly of clay. The figure, 
however, is not stamped from a mould but is caned out hy hand, apparently, w'hen 
the compositioit had hardened- Much of the work is undercut, and the right arm Is 
completely detached from the background. The fragment of a miniature of similar 
style and made of the same material was found by Mr, Oertei at Sarnath in 1905 ; 
and Is illustrated on p. 84 of my Report for that year; but in that case the work¬ 
manship is scarcely so fine. On grounds of style, both figures may be assigned with 
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confidence to the . ith or . 2 th centurj- A. D. Among other antiquities unentthecl in 
this little trench^ may be noticed the JoUowmg : 

Btiddfui mtTge, 

K 4. Fragment of seated Buddha in blue G^aya stone. Mt. si , 

Decoraitve lutd rmscelluficon^' 

K 5. Fragment of large statue, showing small Buddha seated in ihfmhpiir. 
fragment of statue in best Gupta style. To I, tr.ace ol fretted halo, 

with celestial being bearing garland at the sides. Ht. 7^- , 

K 6 . Female figure, moving to 1 , Carnes mace, adorned with hkuU, o\e* U 
shoulder.' Hair falls down back. Lower part below wmst missing. Uefaqed, 

^ 2. Votive plaque. Standing male figure, with hands at side, holding uncertnio 

objects, rit- 4 ii ’ , * ^ * j u 

K L. Chaitya window with lion’s head within* Gupta penod. Ht, - 

The so-called HospitaU 

The extent to w hich the excavation of the so-called Hospital has been pushed 
this year will appear from the plan on Plate XVHl, fr. The remains here are of two 
distinct buildings, one erected on the mins of the other. Of these, the earlier, which b 
represented on the plan in blue, is apparently to be referred to the early Gupta period ; 
the later, represented in red^ belongs to the Sth or 9th century A.D, The floor level 
of the earlier building is approximately 4 9^ below that of the later one, and its 
foundations go down another two or three lect low'cr* The bricks, of which it is 
built, measure from I s'" lo to lo^Xai" to The east, west and 

north walls are merely low_parapets, covered originally with plaster, on which a row 
of columns stood► Five stone bases of these columns—one on the west wall and 
four on the east—still remain in position ; and others were found lying in the ddhris 
below. The southern wall completing the quadrangle of this earlier structure appears 
to have coincided with the position of the later wall on the south side. The purpose 
of the two inner walls forming a square at the north-west comer of the q^drangle, 
is not apparent. Their presence suggests that the building was not the ordinary type 

of monastery* 

Outside the westwall of thi ^enclosure js a long narrow pit marked ^ in the 
plan. It is perhaps somewhat later than ihe quadrangle described above, but it 
certainly antedates llic later building at a higher level- It appears to have been 
nothing more than a pit for preparing chUfia. 

The later building (coloured red in the plan) Is built of smooth chiselled bricks, 
averaging in thickness, but varying in iheir other dimensions. In its centre, 
apparently was a quadrangle, similar to those in the monasteries on the north side 
of the site, and approximately, it may be assumed, of the same size as the quadrangle 
of the earlier building just described, although its eastern limit has not yet been 
ascertained. The parapet wall on the south side of this quadrangle is well preserv'ed- 
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It measures i' in height bv 3' 2^ in width, and is built of a rough rubble brick 
with a coating of lime plaster, thick. Disposed at equal intcirals along it were 
stone columns, about t' 4" square at the base, the broken bases of four of wJiich are 
still in The row of columns no doubt extended round the four sides of the 

quadrangle and served to support the roof of the verandah- 

On the south side of the quadrangle and at the back of the verandah is a row of 
chambers similar in all respects to those in the nionasieries previously described. At. 
the eastern end of the wall in front of them, one pilaster remains in jiV/t corresponding 
to the pillar on the other side of the verandah, and manifestly intended to receive the 
architrave spanning the verandah ; the other stone pilasters have all disappeared- 
The thresholds and door jambs of the chambers were of si one, and in the second 
chamber from the east, the threshold consists of a carved stone of excellent iiupta 
design taken no doubt from some earlier building. In the next chamber is a Hindu 
firepit^ of some later date and oriented at a different angle to the walls of ihe 
chamber. The pit, which is built of brick and plaster, is 3 3'" square and i' f deep. 
A smaller stone receptacle seems to have bee n added afterwards in front of it. 

At the point A" is a pedestal of brick covered with plaster. It appears to have 
been the base of a statue set up, perhaps, when the building ve are describing 
had fallen to ruin, and subsequently used as a convenient place for mixing mortar, 
a mass of which still adheres to it. fJeneath the pedestal are the remains of a door of 
concrete laid on stone, belonging no doubt to the original building. 

The chambers on the west side of the quadrangle have almost entirely 
disappeared, but their plan is more or less apparent from the foundations as well as 
fro'm the indications given by the remains of concrete iloors. The chamber in the 
centre of this side Is a hall, giving access to the building, and approached 
from the west through another chamber, which probably served as an entrance 
portico. One of the door jambs on the east side of the central chamber is a lintel 
of late Gupta style, the carved side of w'hich was built into the w^alL 1 he chamber 
on tbe south side fd the central one has a pavement of brick divided into four quarters 
by two lines of brick,, set on edge. The bricks measure *3 long by 7^ to wide. 
The range nf rooms on the west side, it will be observed, are different in shape 
to those on the south side. But whether the difference indicates that the building 
w‘as erected for any other purpose than a monastery| is unrertain. In all other 
respects it appears to conform to the usual type of monastery, and the fact that 
Major Iviltoe found numbers of pestles and mortars inside it is notj m our opinion,1 
sulficlent to warrant hs being called a Hospitah" 

The building excavated by Major Kittoe, it mav be noticed, is described by 
Cunningham' as being €0 from east to west and 42' from north to south, '^surrounded 
by a low w all. 3" thick and ti' high above the level ef the terraced floor, p^rts of 
which remain." General Cunningham adds that the stumps of 12 stone pillars were 
fixed into the w all and that they were split in all directions as if destroyed by fire. It is 
obvious from this description that Major Ivittoe discot'ered only the inner quadrangle 
of the building, and was unaware of the existence of the surrounding chambers 
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Ja$rat Singh Stupa. 

In spite of all the attention given to the Jagat Singh Stflpa by previous 
explorers, ever since it Tvas first opei\ed up in 1794, we had good reasons for hoping 
that vfith ths aid of more c;ireful and thorough excavations around its base, a good 
deal more might be learnt about its early form and history. Accordingly, a trench 
was carried down on the north side of the iYw/a through the late concrete pavement, 
which extended up to tins point from the walls of the Main Shrine, and it soon 
became manifest that we had not been WTong in our expectations. The first new 
feature that came to light was the outer wall of a pradakshifiat or ambulatory, around 
the siilp(x^ and at a distance of some 60 feet from its centre (see Fig. 11). In the 
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section on Plate XV III, thb ptadahshina is indicated In blue. In width it averages 
between 15 and 16 feet. The encircling wall is about 4' ^ high by 3' 4^ In thickness 
at the base j and w'as pierced originally by four openings, one at each of the cardinal 
points, just as are the railings round the ^itupus of B bar hut and Saftchi, This, sb 
far as w’e know, is the first example that we have in India of a pradakshina closed 
in with a stolid ivall Instead of an open rail. 

At a later date the pradakslu'rm was filled in with ddbris, and access to the sMpa 
was then provided by bricking up the four doorways and placing flights of stone steps 
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against the outside. At the same time a floor consisting of three layers of bricky with 
a s'" thickness of concrete above, was laid over the top of the filling. Each of the 
flights of steps^ it should be added, are cut from a solid block of stone. 

The history of the virious rebuildings, which the Jagat Singh StQpa has 
undergone, is now clear, and can be understood at a glance from the section of the 
building which we publish on Plate XVI 11 , b. All that is actually left of it is hatched 
in on the section, and the upper part of the structure is merely outlined in rough, no 
attempt being made to Indicate the changes in detail that must have been introduced 
at the various epochs. The original shlfift (I, yellow) dates back, wa belieI'e, to the 
lime of ASaka. Us bricks vary in sbe, some being tg.VX 14V X ; others 
i 6 |''x i 3 ^*'X 3 i'\ and others i 6 f'X 14^^^ of them are slightly wedge- 

shaped, the smaller end being laid nearer the centre of the sfilpa; but no effort 
seems to have been made to bond the courses together. The thick layer of concrete, 
with which this stdpn was covered, is well preser\*ed at several points beneath the 
later additions, and the curve of the dome can be ascertained from the overhanging 
brickwork of the first addition. 

The first addition to the original stiipa ( 11 , green) appears to have been made 
In the Kushana or early Gupta period. The bricks used average i 5 ^X lol X2^': 
hut half bricks and bats are sparingly used. To this period, it might appear at 
first sight. th.at the (ItH belonged, but what little is left of the outer 

surface of the brickwork of II, on the south side of the sliipn, shows that it was 
finished off on its exterior surface with well laid bricks covered tvith concrete, whereas 
the inner Avail of the consists of a tlnn layer of lime plaster laid on 

a core of rubble and day* The next addition (III, blue) is probably referable to tht* 


5th or 6th century A.D* The materials use 1 were, as just stated, anything but 
lasting ; and it was probably not very long before the buttress (IV 1 on the north side 
had to be inserted, m order to prevent the shell falling aAvay. No doubt it Avas for 
the same reason, also, that the was finally filled in altogether, as being 

the easiest method of buttressing up the whole of the base of the siijpa. The few 
finds made In the debris filling appear to indicate that this took place about the jth 
century A.D. The next two additions (VI and VII) we assign 109th or [Oth cen¬ 
tury, and the last (VIU) to the final building epoch at Sarnalh, when the great 
monastery ou the northern side of the site was erected. The brickwork is of 
precisely the same description, as we find there. 

Outside the Avail a large number of small subsidiary smpas have 
also been unearthed, but none of them are of sufficient interest to claim special 
TTieniion here. Of the smdiet antiquities, hoAvever, recovered in this area the fol¬ 
lowing deserve notice :— 


Biiddba images^ 

J. S. *8, 27 and 28. Three Buddha heads of Gupia style. Ht, 5"^ and 
respectively. 

Bddhisiiiivas and other dedies. 

J. S, 8, Standing figure of AvalOkiicSvara. L. hand holds lotus, R. hand 
turned outsAards at side. To proper r* of head, ininiature stilpa. Ht. 5;^'^ 
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], S* 1. Bodhi^attva sealed cross-legged on lotus, whh oruanients and halo* 
Four armSj one pair joined in front of breast, the other two raised, and holding mdis^^ 
linguishable objects. Perhaps Avalokite§vara. If so, upper 1 . has been bolding lotus 
rose and upper r, rosary. On base, part of creed in characters of 9th or toth century, 

J. S, Figure of KubSra in niche, with halo behind head. Partly defaced. 

Gupta style, Ht, 1' t*'. 

Decorative and miscellaneous smlphtree. 

J. S. A lion's claw, finely modelled. Length 62 ,", 

J. S. 5, Llmbrella. Diam, 

J, S, 6. Part of shaft of stone umbrella, with decorative band in middle. 
Gupta epoch. Ht, i 

J, S, 26. Architectural fragment with stUfta sculpted In relief. On one side, 
conventional flower. Ht. 8^"", 

J, S, 3 and 4, Portions of octagonal pillar, decorated with two bands. .Above, 
half lotuses ; below, birds in festoons, Ht* 6^*** 

J, S, t3* Architectural fragment, decorated with part of ckaitya window, 
Gupta style, Ht, 1' 1 

Terra-cottas. 

J, S, 10. Carved terra-coi/a capital of column, Gupta style, Ht, 41**, 

J, S. Fragment of clay seal; above, wheel between deer couchant, Bdow. 
inscription in Gupta characters " Sri Saddharaima-chakrc Mula-gandhakutyam,*' 
The insciiption is much broken. The seal appears to be from same die as others 
found in 1906-oj, 

Inscriptions* 

J* S, 23, Two votive inscriptions in characters of the 6th century. See List of 
Inscriptions, IV* 

J. S, 14, Fragmentary votive inscription in characters of 4th or 5ih century". 
See List of Inscriptions, III* 

Approach to the Main Shrine from East. 

Another part of the site, which yielded a great number of antiquities, was the 
long passage by which ihe Main Shrine was approached from the east.^ The 
western end of this passage was opened up in the previous season, and this year the 
carried for some too* low'ards the east, without^ however, reaching 
the other end. On either side of the passage are low' parapet walls, with small 
stupas built into them and with recesses here and there for votive statues. The spot 
seems to have been a particularly favourite one for such images, for fifty or more of 
them in a broken or fragmentary condition were found on the floor of the passage. 
They range In date from the Imperirri Gupta epoch down to the i ith or 1 2th centurv 
A.D.j the majority being reliefs of Buddha or of one of the Bodhisattvas, A 
characteristic head belonging to the latter class is of pale grey green stone, measuring 

' This passagi? m^y Knvn tciviiid aa a eko/t&ifania. 
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1acrosSj,with a Inghly elaborate headdress and a haio behind, decorated with 
a rough floral design. Another interesting piece is the louver half of a Bildhlsattva 
seated in oriental fashion* He wears a long rosary^ and on his left arm is a bracelet, 
while a broad ornamental band encircles his body below the waist. On the under 
side of the pedestal, which measures to}" in width, is a typical relief of the late 
Gupta style—a linn^s head spouting forth swags of beads from its mouth, and. on 
cither side, a bull rampant* More remarkable, however, than either of these is the 
sculpture illustrated in Plate XIX, a?, representing a male and female deity standing side 
by side,^ with an inscription on the pedestal containing the Buddhist creed in characters 
of the r:th century. The male figure is nude, but his body, arms and legs are 
encircled with snakes* His headdress is elaborated with a Dliyantbuddha surrounded 
by a halo in front. From his mouth protrude two tusks* In his right hand is a bowl. 
Beneath his feet is a prostrate figure lying full length on a lotus, and also wearing an 
elaborate headdress with an ornament below his chin, etc. The female figure Is 
lavishly decked with ornaments. Between the two is a lotus j while below are two 
kneeling worshippers, and, above, two celestial beings bearing garlands. .Among the 
other antiquities obtained in the same place are the following :— 

Buddha image, 

T 65* Figure of Buddha with attendant on either side* Ht, i'* 


Bodhisattvas and &ther deities, 

T 30, B<^dhisattva, in bhilmispariavindra. On either side oF head, miniature 
siilpa with high pinnacle. Below, standing figures of attendant Buddhas; the one on 
proper r. with hand raised in benedicUou - the one on 1. with r. hand lowered and 
thumb turned outwards* Below throne, lions; and, between them, figure of woman 
fleeing to r. Ht. 10". See Plate XIX, a. 

T 67. Upper part of male figure, Iai,'ishly adorned. L* hand holds full lotus 
{fadmd). In headdress, Dhvanibuddha In Latest style, Ht, 7-|L 

T 25, Figure of TarS In iJlamnti attitude, holding lotus in L hand* In head¬ 
dress, Dhyanibuddha in dhyauamudt^^ In front of throne on r., kneeling worshipper, 
loth or ittb century* Pale buff stone. Hi. ti**. See Plate XV II.i/. 

T 73, Fragment of blue stone from proper 1 . of statue, 4^ high. Tara seated 
on lotus throne, holding blue lotus in 1. hand; to her proper r*, two figures of children* 
the nearer one in praying attitude- 

Decoratire and pdscelianeous scidptures. 

T 68. Female figure with full lotus or rose In left hand. DhyAnibuddha in 
headdress. Latest style* Blue stone* Ht. 5^'', 

T 56* Head of female image, of blue Gaya stone. Ht. 2}- , 

T 66. Figure in lltifsana attitude. R* hand 'rith palm turned outwards. 
Anklets and bracelets. Body and head missing* 


^ Dr. Bloch suggests that they an? Kubera and Mariti. 


L 
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T 72, a and h. Pieces of pedestal with three Buddhas m dhifanamudrd side bv 
side. lit. 4^^ 

T iiS- Part ol arm^ adorned with armlet ;ind inscription 111 characters of lotli 
or Tilh century contxaining Buddhist creed. Longest measuremeni, 8^", 

sifefaliic idf/ect. 

T 9. Iron spear head. 5'^ lontr, flanged. 


Area North of Main Shrine. 


It remains m conclusion to describe our excavations in the area to the north of 
the Main Shrine, and between it and the monasreries on the north side of the site. 

h will be seen from the plan on Plate XI that there is a distinct break in the group 
of buildings scattered over this area, and that there are remnants of a wall running 
north and south on the west of this break, and of another correspondirtg to it on the 
east. The broad passage between the two is entirdy devoid of huildiiigs, and h is 
natural to suppose that it afforded direct access to the Main Shnne from the 
monastery area. At its iiorLhern end there is a considerable gap in the southern 
boundary wall of monastery f, and at this point a gateway tnay well have existed. A 
number of detached antiquities belonging to the Gupta and later periods were foimd 
m thiF open space, approximately or the same level as the Main .Shrine,' bm It is 
hardly necessary to remark that they afford no evidence of the date of the stratum in 
which they were found. 

On the west side of this open approach between 30 and 40 more st/l/fas liave 
been laid fa^re, which link on with the large group iu this part of the site excavated bv 
us in J907. One of these (No. 52 in the plan) is of a somewhat unusual form, 

consisting of a square base and round superstructure, with bur niches Hanked by 
brick pilasters, A plan, deviation and section of it are given m Plate XVI and a 
phntogr.aph on Plate XX, n. A little to the west, again, of this is a larger one 
with an utiusuaJ type of base and a round superstuelure with niches. The rest 
of the structures unearthed this year, have suffered much damage, but they appear to 
have conformed in all essential particulars to the usual types, bund in other parts of 
the site. As to their date, the results of this season's digging serve to confirm the 
conclusion we arrived at in T907 regarding the remainder of this group. Of the 
minor finds, a few only belong to the Gupta period ;* and the rest to a later epoch.^ 
Among them we may notice, in particular, the met a! image (List y 27) the stucco 
heads and hands (List y 28) and the sm^li votive sfilpa (List y 1) bund inside and 
near the top of one of the stupas unearthed in tooy. 

On the east side of the approach and immediately to tiie north-east of the Main 
Shrine. Mr. Oertel opened up a narroiv paved passage flanked bv small stupas 3.nd 
shrines ami ending iu a flight of stone steps at its northern end. Prom this point the 
digging has now been continued in an easterly and northerly direction as far as rhe 


^ ^ 56, ^17. 5t3. 59, tin. 6 j. jjVk JO, Sn the Lht Wlo». 

* y a'R'J 23 in ihi' Lui bcioM. 

* Noa. £ u 8. IS, 16; V iji, tS. 3 t, 2i. j.v 3^, 1^, 35. ^ol l.isi. 
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uth boundary wall of monastery I. The new siil/fus unearthed in thLs piot—nine in 
number—are of various ages and disposed at various levels, later structures hi several 
cases having been built directly over earlier oiTes. On one of the siHjfas ivas found, 
in an ima^je of Buddha (^, 82) seated under an umbrella, and not far away from 
it another Urge stone umbrella 41), with lotus petals round the socket hole in the 
centre. But the most valuable discovery in tins part nt the site ivas made at the 
spot marked 50 in the site plan, some 20 odd feet north-east of the steps lernunatlng 
the passage referred to above. At this point two pilasters were brought to light, 
facing each other, having once apparently formed the jambs of a doorway. They rest 
on a kachcha wall running north and south, below which, again, is an older wall built 
of bricks measuring 14^^ X 9"X at the bottom hut smaller near the lop. At its 
northern end this wall is returned at a right angle towards the west, and there are 
traces of a similar return at its southern end* Inside these walls, the posts of a 
Maitryan railing w'ere fmind lis:ed into a door made partly of larick and partly of mud 
(Plate XX}* When complete in the place where it >vas found, the rail must have com¬ 
prised 14 uprights, five oa the north and south sides, and four on the east and 
W'est, forming a rectangle of approximately 7" 5 " X S' 6*. One upright, however, on 
the north and one on the west are missing, as welt as all the coping stones and cross* 
bars* The posts wSLty in length from 4'' 2^ to 4' 4^, of w hich the base up to a height 
of 6'^ to g"' w'as left rough, the rest of the surface being smoothed, dressed and c,'irved. 
Three of the corner posts are sculpted cn the two outer faces* the other corner 
post, at the north-east corner^ and the rest of the intermediate posts are carved, as 
usual, on one face only^ The devices sculpted upon, them are as follows:— 
corni'r post (starting from bolt cun) — 

On north side— 

I* Pot with dowsers* 

2. Ornamental irisilia on platfornii with rail below. 

3. ShJpii, with rail, dome, nt:ch, top, anri urahrella with garlands. 

On west side— '' 

Pillar w ith round base and cap, surmounted by lotus, irtitlhi and w heel* 
Souih-wi'ii €twner post — 

West side— 

fJrnamunlal How or decoration and, on top, sttipa w ith rail, etc., as above. 
South side — 

Four fields, separated by rails, and show ing 1 1 2, pot with flow ers, 3, 

hoithi tree, 4, 

South-east corner post— 

South side— 

Two standing h ogryphs, a vihtli^a with rail in front, and two doors ; sttipa 
with rail, etc., as above, 

Fast side— 

Floral decoralioti and, above, piKar with flower, and ivbeel,, as above. 

East fOM'ner — 

SdrdtJla^ and, above, stupa^ with rail, etc. Tiie remaining pillars contain 

represcntatiotis of leaves, wheels, flowers, stupas, leogryphs, etc. A special 
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interest attaches itself to the first post oti the eastern side, from the south, 

where a fish god with two tails is engraved. See Plate XX, 

In the debris, in which the rail yras buried, were quantities of ashes extending 
from above the top of the rail right down to the floor, and the stone posts and brick 
wall beside them also showed evidences of burning. The date at which the confla¬ 
gration look place appears to have been in the 6th centun' A.D., for a number of 
clay votive tablets and sealings belonging to that centurv^^ were found m and around 
the area, and their unworn condition, taken in conjunction with their number and 
variety, leaves rio room for doubt that they must have been quite recently dedicated 
at the time when the lire took place. At what date, on the other hand, the railing was 
erected where it now stands, we have no means of determining with precision. The 
railing itself is, of course, late Maury an in style j but that the position it occupies Is 
not its original one, is obvious from the fact that the post at the north-east corner 
is not intended for a corner post, as well as from the fact that the posts are sunk so 
far into the floor as to conceal part of their sculptured reliefs. The onlj criterion that 
we have to help us are the walls near the railing and some of the neighbouring structures. 
These seem lo Indicate the early Gupta period as the time of its erection, and we shall 
probably not be far wTong in accepting this date. As to the sacred objcLt which 
stood inside the rail, we are also left in some uncertainty, Xo traces whatever have 
been found of any stupa, like the one we have inside the rail of the south chapel of 
the Main Shrine, But the presence of a stone pedestal and a stone umbrella^ in the 
debris suggests that there may have been a statue here, w hich, if it vras of wood, may 
have perished in the fire, or. if of stone, may have been subsequently removedr The 
base of a smaller statue, it should be added, was also found in the ddhrls, one foot 
above the top of the rail. 

Another find of great value and ini crest made in this part of the site is the mag¬ 
nificent door lintel of Gupta date figured in Plate XX. The end of this massive 
stone w^as seen peeping out from underneath the loundations of the structure marked 
51/1, in the site plan, which abuts on to the eastern side of the passage way referred 
to above. When W'e started to excavate it from its resting place, w'e Imagined it to 
be hardly more than a few feet long, but foot after foot the tunnelling crept on until, 
w^hen the other end was reached, we found that it measured no less than <6 lecL. 
To withdraw such a gigantic block from the narrow tunnel in which it lay without 
damaging the carvings on its lower face was, it may well be imagined, no easy task. 
Fortunately, however, ive were able to fix up two powerful levers on the platform 
above it, which enabled us first to turn the stone over, and then to raise k sufficiently 
to place rollers beneath. But even then it took the strength of 60 men to haul it on 
to the higher ground and convey it to the Museum. 

j8, 46. The reliefs on the face, it will be seen from the photo. \Plate XX), are 
divided up into fields, separated by representations of i^iharas, 1 he latter are of two 
kinds, alternating with each other. The first is the top of a ^mra with lions above ; 
in the upper circular opening is a Iion‘s head ^ beloiv, figures with musical instniiiients. 
In the centre instead of lions, we find two fat figures above. The other kind 


^ Li'ii, bclchc, Nos. 64, yss, Si, etc. 


* 5 7a. 
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represents the top of a viMni with ,* belnw, standing female between 

pitchers. 

In the different fields are^ beginning from The left— 

I, Jambhala with nukaii in h and hTjaft 77 rakif in r^ hand, sitting in iUHsfinn, 
with two female f/iffwr/-bearers. Halo behind head. 

2t A saint whose r.. hand is being cut off by a man, whom two women try to 
restrain. He is sliown clasping his hands towards bis aggressor. The 
latter has a rope (?) banging down from his shoulder, and behind him is a 
fter Abe are r. There can be little doubt that the scene represents the 
jataka of Ksbantivndin (the Preacher of ¥ orbearanee)\ an identification 
for which ive are indebted to Dr* Vogel. 

3, Dancing and playing women. 

4, Women with musical instruments. .^Jole the garment open down the side 

on the main figure m the last two groups. 

5. Bodhisattva seated crossdegged t worshippers on both sides and above* 

This sculpture also perhaps refers to the kth 

6. Janrbhala wath nukttiT and bT/iipjlnthn. To his proper r*,. amorous couple. 

A large number of smaller antictiiities were found in this area, of which the fol¬ 


lowing may he noticed here. 


Sccft£~ 


^ 22* Fragment of Bodhi scene ; two w^omen standing on conventional rock. 
Head and r. arm of 1 . hand figure broken. To her 1 ., smaller w'oman holding r, arm 
against L breast (Marais daughter). 

Sandstone. Ht. 16''* 

Buddha 

jS 33. Defaced sitting Buddha in Ht. 

^75. Low^er part of Buddha in fthUruispiiriamudril seated cross-legged on lotus. 
Ht. 4i^ 

jS 40. Feet of Buddha sitting cross-legged on lotus ':>n throne. Below, wheel, 
deer, and six w'orshippers. lit. 6^. 

^ 39. Buddha seated cross-legged on lotus throne, in dJitttmfic/iahrauiudf^* 
Scolloped halo above throne, and roses on both sides of ii. Below, w'heel, deer and 
lour worshippers, bit. 7^". 

^ 38. Headless defaced Buddha seated cross-legged on lotus in dJiamac/takra* 
mttdra. Below, W'heel and traces of four worshippers, three to the I. and one to the 
r. Rest defaced. Ht. lo-^". 

y 24. Headless Buddha seated cross-legged on throne in dhafuiiiclittkt^itruudt'ti^ 
Belotv, w'heel and deer and two wDrshipper.^* Ht. 

^ 82. Buddha seated In dhanriiicfiahraffiudra with an umbrella above. Ht. 1 4*. 
Found in niche In small sfilpa in corner, uorth-east of Main Shrine. 

/3 52. Bust of Buddha in dlnirwachakriiinudfa. Head missing. Ht. 3". 

^ t6. Standing Buddha In vartrdatuifdni [ hands and feet broken; traces of halo' 
behind- Ht. 1'. 


^ No- NXVUl of ihr J jtakaififtli (ifans. Sptj^cr, pp. 253 fiO 313 of the Pjiti JuL^ka. 
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y 34, L-pper part of Buddha in varaditmttdra. Red palnL Hu 1 
^24- Bust of standing Buddha in ahhayijmutiia\ 1 . hand and head missing; 
traces of halo. Sandstone painted red, Ht. 155*^. 

^31. Defaced standing Buddha in abhuvamudra. Head and feet missing. 

Ht, i‘. 

^ 48, Feet of standing f 5 uddha with red paint, Ht. 1" 2^". 

Bodhisaftvas and other deities, 

^ \ 5. Lower part of Avalokitt^vara seated on lotus in llidsan <^; r, hand in 
varadiinudrd, and Oelow it, SOchlmukha^ with pointed face turned upivards. Behind 
him kneeling figure with folded hands. On opposite side of hase^ fat squatting figure 
raising r. hand towards BOdhtsattva, and, behind him, kneeling female with folded 
hands. Ht. Si\ 

y 23, Bust of figure seated In Ithlsaua with traces of halo. To his r., 1 races of 
halo of bigger image, l it. 1 

^ 59* Legs of figure sitting crossdegged on lotus, L hand holding object, per¬ 
haps purse. Red paint, Ht, 3'', 

^ 9. Upper p.art of sculpture, showing part of halo with one celestial being on 
each side, and foliage above. Ht, 51^", 

7 25. Upper part of four-armed goddess^ holding sword in r. hand behind head 
and long object in other r, L. arms broken ; ornaments, Hl 3]-'^. 

Decorative and mhceltaneoits scu//>tures\ 

P 60. Typical Gupta head of attendant. Ht. 2J". 

B 4- Fragment of sculpture. Above* dancing female ; below, tail and traces of 
body of lion, Ht. 13*, 

7 29, Celestial being with flowers in L hand. In front, raised leg of similar 
figure. Ht. 6^^^. 

^ 7. Female bust with ornaments and high headdress. L, arm and r. forearm 
missing, Ht, 14"* 

^ 18. Celestial being with garland, from bigger image. Gupta. Ht. 

^ 58. Broken stone with rough representation of lower part of female, Ht. 3^^ 

^ 56. Broken palm of r, hand with full blown fnidma in middle; 4'^X3'^, 

7 J. Small stone siUpa with four niches, containing seated Buddhas in dhnrma* 
ehahamiidra, dkydnavitidra, dhar/nacliahrfiii/udrd and bhUmis/nirsamudra, respect¬ 
ively. Ht. It', 

B i - Sculptured ^tonc ; upper part of e/iaifya window* Gupta. 

7 35, Decorative animal mask. Ht. 9'. 

Terra-^iottas, Sealings, etc. 

7 20. Fragments of Buddha heads and hands in stucco. 
y I, Terra-cotta head with long nose. Gupta, Ht. 

B 62. Broken votive horse In terra-cotta. Ht. 3^'^. 

36. Votive image of bull In terra-cotta. Ht, 5^'^, 

Several seals inscribed with the Buddhist creed in chaiactors of the same time 
were found, Some* of them 64) have a representation of three over the 
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creed. Others are smaller and often stHl enclosed m small These latter 

ones usrrally have a square base and a round dome, but sometimes also the base is 
round, One(^8i) a square base in three tiers, a round dome and square 
neck. It 15 high, and the base measures 

jS 70. Votive tablet inscribed mth the Buddhist creed in characters of the 6(h 
century. The inner face measures 2i'Xif. In centre, a with a nicheJn 

which a Buddha is seated cross-legged in dhannachnkra or dhyilnmindni. From 
the top of the siilfa streamers (?), in which one small sfilpa on each side (I. hand one 
brokenb On both sides of central sitlfit, iigures, probably Bodhtsattvas, standing on 
lotuses, with r. hand raised m ithhaytjmudra, both provided with halos, and the one to 
the proper r. holding llower in [. hand, 

^ 70, Similar tablet, measuring i^X if. In centre, a stiip.i with five umbrellas 
and streaming garlands. In niche, seated Buddha, app.aretitly in idiumispfir^amiidnl; 
on both sides, attendants on lotuses, with r. hand apparently raised in i^hhayamudta * 

one to r. holds lotus stalk in I. hand. Below, traces of the creed in characters of the 
6th century, 

^36- Clay imghtf long X r broad X F fnscribed on both faces. 

On one side the writing appears to be kl fhu ; on the other uncertain. The characters 
are of the or loth centuries. 


}fetailif; Object. 

y 27. Copper image, niucli corroded. Seated figure, haEo behind head ■ r, hand 

holds rosary ,* 1 . hand uncertain object. Below Is tenon. Total ht. Tenon i"" 

long, 

INSCRIPTIONS, 

Twenty-three new inscriptions were discovered during the season. Most of them 
are repiititious of the Buddhist creed, or short dedicatory epigraphs, which are only of 
importance for settling the date of the objects on which they were found. Others are 
of more interest. In the notes which follow they have been arranged roughly in chro¬ 
nological order. None of tlieTn are of the Mauryan period, the oldest one dating 
from the century preceding the rise of the empire of the Guptas. 

1 . 

The oldest inscription found during the season's work came to light after cho ex- 
cavation work had been closed. It was found by Babu Sobau Lai on the topmost step 

ascription runs 

SchifryySnam SariTT„jsthsdinii<ii parigri)ha[iq “ homage of the Sarvastivadin 
teachers.'' 

The farm of the letters it, ya, aa, pa, etc. are older than the Gupta period, and 

on Me whole, the mscrip6on may sgifely be assigned to the third, or more orobablv* 
to the second century A.D, ^ '' 

An Identical inscription, of about the same p- rlod, is found in duplicate on thp 
ne san stone rad s urroundiTig the old Stupa, in the south chapel of the Main Shnne ^ 


See A* J>, A’n 1 go<5-[37, p, 
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The Saivast!vadins are an offshoot of the orthodox Sthaviravada^ just as the 
Sammiti3'aSj who have left an inscription on the A^oka piHarJ 3 oth these sects 
belong to the Hinayana, and their predominance in Sarnath during the first centtiries 
of our era is home out by the discovery' of an inscription in PSili** 

IL 

Another inscription (PI. XXI, II), which certainly also belongs to the Hmayxlna, 
contains the sO'called Buddhist Creed, and runs:— 

3 . f(7 fesaw c/m 

4 . j>J if- 

V maha” 

k" 

6. ^ramai} 5 ^ 

The characters of this inscription are slightly younger than those of the preceding 
one* * Compare the form of with a hop, the a and the ws. The epigraph probably 
belongs to the third, or, perhaps, to the fourth century* Its chief interest lies in the 
fact that the language is Pali, intermixed with two Sanskrit forms, vtz., ftrabhaiHl fl. i) 
and ^iramanO (L 6), though the terminations of both words are PalL 

III. 

A fragment of an inscription (PL XXI, III) in characters of the4thor 5th century 
was found during the excavations carried on about the jagat Singh StGpa. It runs,— 

j. *,, . * 

2. .. cha ^ . 

3 . .. .pitttjyaA 

The inscription is too fragmentary for a translation which would give any' idea of 
the contents. 

IV. 

Another inscription (PI. XXI, IV), belonging to the same period, was found m 
the same neighbourhood on the base of a double image. The stone has two sockets, 
each of them w'ith an inscription. That to the L runs,— 

li^yani dhai'mmo=ya/} nfangufit bhabaiifii^ 

The fa of ufaiigam has been added below the line. The inscription is extremely 
corrupt. The beginning ought to have run d^jaci/iarmifw^yam^ and the whole legend 
is uninteliigible. The mason has irvidetitly been unable to understand his original. It 
is probable that itfauga has been miswritten for ufajiaAfft and that the image vvas a 
gift from the ufasakus. 

The r. hand inscription runs,— 

1 . dsyam dAarmn.a^ya/i 

2. ufaskf^u/a 

' Sc£ Ep. Jnd^ VqI. Vltl, p. It Etitiiild be ttDEed iliEit, Eic.7ordlng Eo th? Sinhalcfr Chrrnidr*, tbt Satn- 

mitiya# «ere a. branch of the Vaj jipnltakaBj i-e.. the Vnlsrpairiyas, 

* See Ep, /ltd,, Vol. IX, p. ija. 
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The correct text uoutd be uf>asika~hi!e i ihts h the pious 

gift in the collection of 


\\ 

This inscription (PI* XXI, V) was bund on the base of an image to the north-wes 
of the Main Shrine 32). U runs^— 

1, deyadfidrwmif^yiith ^illyubfith/fM stmzurn .,,,, lyad^fj^fra />£fiiyam 
tad=b J!ai'atv=i 7 dta rr^ii/^ifdkyaya- jiia fH-frifr [(?//] 

2 * plrrvufjganiarh ^rihif H 

“This is the pious gift of the PuJdhist Friar, the sf/wvira.,. . Whatever 
religious merit there is herein, let it be for the acquisition of unsurpassed knowiedge 
for all beings, beginidng with his iickf/ vit, Tt/iidhyftyn, mother and father.’* 

The name of the donor has been lost. Il must have consisted of four or five 
flks/iaras. The characters belon" to the Sth centurv A.D* 

VI. 

This inscription (PL XX 1 , VJ) was found on a stone in the court-yard of the large 
modem monastery to the norih of the Main Shrine, but it is impossible to state where 
it originally came from. It mns,— 

F" i^V(ipilla/i II da^a €/isih'af 7 fs=iu yat^pujiyark kttrayifv^ifrp/itaik njayd [1*] 
sarvvalo^f} sarz'Tajfiab kartanfmayit/i n SrT-yayapala ... 

jiddi^ya Mrifata=//lanta 

" ViSvapala. By the merit which has been acr^iiired by me after having caused 
ten c/taifya’; to he made, let the whole world become omniscient, filled with compas¬ 
sion, A .,., of if'^-Jayapala lias been made with rrderence to those (dinifyas) by 
Amritap alaJ* 

The name Vi^vapMa does not seem to have any connexion Tvith the context. It 
will be seen that two syllables are lost after the word Jayapaia. They probably 
contained a w ord indicating the object erected by Amritapala. Jayapaia is perhaps 
the father of the Pala king V'igrahapala I* Javapala's father, Vakpala* was a 
younger brother of king Dharmapala, w^ho lived about A,D. S61, The pali^ographv 
of the inscription would take us down to the 9th centurv A,D* 

viii^xvr. 

x^li these inscriptions contain the Buddhist Creed, or fragments of it. They 
belong to the [oth—^I2th centuries- 

XVIL 

Fragment of an inscription found on a stone to the east of the modem monasterv 
north of the Main Shrine, It runs, 

1- ,, . ^rT-Vra . . . 

2. ■.. [dlti]pa 7 yat}f safd bhtivanairi.., 

3. - -. [ydlb/ifiva tasya 11 saifruya/t in"... 

4. ., . nd[fJtjB/ffi 7 f 7 xiiti^sya I 


* bftavrf-^tetut canttcjt be read. 
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.. - sarwasiitvas}>a /tife/i sviisfl 

- -. (r^akJrs || krimad-Dada ... 

... tfiA LokH-aaradd^sah || Om} 

I he beginning of the inscription contained the genealogy of a man, perhaps 
LSkesvaradasa. ivho did something in the Dharmachakra. Of his ancestors, one ivas 
barvvadasa, perhaps his father. I cannot identity any of these persons. Dhanna- 
chakra is known as the name of the SamSth monastery or a shrine irithin it (see below 
Inscription XXIII). The characters of the inscription belong to the loth century, 

XVIII, 

The uppermost r. hand comer of the inscription of the Kalachuri Krishna found 
dunng the excavations carried on In 1907, It only contains some laudatory epithets. 

XIX—XX. 

Two inscriptions ot the loth or nth century which are too far gone to be 
made out. They seem to contain dedicatiojis of images. 
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7 * 

8 . 




I‘ound near the Dhamckh Stupa. Registers a gift of the Rajaputra HaLharideva, 
the son of the Rajaputra Najunadeva (?). nth century. 

XXJI* 

The Buddhist Creed, to which is added a note ihat '“this is the gift of the 
mahayandnuydyin, the paramdpdsaka .... whatever merit is in this, let that be etc 
etc. The name of the donor has been lost, i ith or 12th ceniMry, 

XXIIl. 

This inscription was found incised on a rectangular slab excavated to the north of 
the Dhamekh SlOpa just below the raised mound running east and west over the 
remntints of the old Gupta monasteries. 

^ The ^characters are Nagarf of a very ornamental kind, covering a space of 
21 The inscription, which is in an excellent state of preservation 

has beeti puolished in the Epigraphia Indica (Vol. IX). As wih be seen 
from the subjoined translation, it records the construction of a vlhara by Kumaradevi 
the queen of Govindachandra of Kanauj, whose inscriptions range from A.D. r 114 to 

1154, Lt accordingly belongs to the first half of the 12th century. It is written 
m verse, 

Transiati&ii^ 

H^h Obeisance to the exalted noble Vasudh^a. 

(Vurse i>. May Vasndhira prelect the worlds {she, who is) a nectar stream of 
nharm«i who abates the broad stream of unlimited misery in the manifold universe: 


£iprr5.bed by a symbol 
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who pours our riches ol wealth and gold over earth, skies, and heaven, and who 
conquers all the misery of men in them, 

(V. Victorious bi- that lover of the lotuses, the fiashing torch for the iHiimin- 
ation of the is^orld, who causes ooKini; of the lovely moon-gems and (brings tears into) 
the eyes of longing people; who opens the faiot of pride in liaughtv damsels and also 
the closed lotuses; who, with his nectar-filled beams, revives the god of love, who 
Was burnt to ashes by the impassioned Ijvara. 

(V. 3)- ill his (the Moon’s) lineage,, which enjoys a valour worthy of homage; 
which is resplendent with shining fame; which speedily annihilates the pride of ^he 
nver of the gods by its purtty ; ivhich destroys the splendour of Its adversaries, was a 
cbiof^ known by the name of i^a/lab/iarir^ijt honoured among princes, the victorious 
lord of broad FU/iihl, of increasing mighty prowess. 

(Vs. 4-5). The full moon elevating the lotuses oF the Chhikkoradanul)^ known 
on earth as irT-D^varakshihti the lord of Pilhi, (wdio) surpassed even the splendour of 
Gajapati by his splendour; whoso glory alone ravished the hearts of the world, was 
descended from him (?►£'., Vallabharaja), as the moon from the ocean, a second Vhshnu, 
[mihu) together with Lakshmi in the shape of his charm; a second moon bringing 
the ocean of joy to rise to the eyes (as the moon raises the ocean)j a Second moon, 
the lustre of whose light w^as his fame (or, a second Vislinn with Sri m the shape of 
the lustre of his fame) ; an incomparable treasurt^ of goodness, a treasure of resplend¬ 
ent virtues, an ocean of profundity, a peerless store of religion, a store of energy, the 
only depositary of the love of arms; 

(V, 6^, who was a wishing tree visible to the eye bestowing got>d3 longed for on 
those in need; vvho was an irresistible thunderbolt In accomplishing the splitting of the 
mighty mountains, his haughty foes; whose arm W'as like a sprout of a marvellous herb 
in healing the fever of Cupid in enamoured people, while he astonished the minds of 
kings. 

(\\ 7). In the Gauda-country thorn was a peerless warrior, with his quiver, the 
incomparable diadem of kshatriyas, tlie famous prince Ahthfifra, praised by kings, the 
maternal uncle (of Ramapala). Me conquered Devarakshita in war and made theglor)' 
of R^mapala rise in splendour because the obstruction caused by his foes was removed. 

(\^ 8). The daughter of this Mah anadeva was like the daughter of the mountain 
(j-£f. P^ry'atT); she was married to the lord of Piihl (as Farvati) to SvayambhiT; 

(V* 9}. Known under the name of full of mercy like TAra^and she 

was victorious in the effort lo secure the creepers of the wishing tree. 

{^ ■ to). To them, forsooth, was born like a dcvi lovely like die 

charming streak of the spotless autumnal moon, as if Taritii herself, prompted bv 
compassion, had descended to earth with a wish to free the world from the ocean of 
misery. 

(V. ij). After having created her, Brahma was filled with pride at his own 
cleverness in applying his art; excelled by her face the moon was ashamed, remained 
tn the air, postponed to rise till night, becoming impure and subsequently fuIE of spots; 
bow can this her marvellous beauty be described Ijy people like us ? 

(\'- 13)* She. who in a wonderful way possesses a l>eauti£ul body, which is a 
glittering net for entrapping those antelopes, the moving eyes ; which robs the wealth 
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of beauty of the waves of the playful milky ocean by her biHlianl charm of lovely 
splendour: who does away with the infatuation of the daughter of the mountain 

Panati) by her proud grace. ^ 

(V 13). Her mind was set on religion alone, lier desire was bent on virtues, wha. 

she accurnulmed was merit, she found a noble satisfaction in bestowing gifts, her gait 
was like that of an elephant, her appearance charming to the eye, she bowed down to 
the Creator, and the people sang her praise; she took her stand in the play of com¬ 
miseration, was the permanent abode of luck, annihilated sin. and took her pr.de m 

abundant virtue. , * 

(V I+I In the roval Gahadavala lineage, famous in the world, was bom a king. 

Chandra by'name, a moon among rulers. By the streams of tears of the beloved 
wives of the kings who could nut resist him, the water of the \amuna forsooth 

became darker. . . 

(V 15) The king Madanachandra, a crest jewel amongst impetuous kings, was 

bom from him, the lord who brought the circle of the earth under one sceptre, the 

splendour of the fire of his valor being great and mighty, and who even lowered the 
zlorv of Maghavan by his glory. 

(V. 16). Hari who had been commissioned by Haia in order to protect \arai.ias^ 
from the wicked Tumshka warrior, was again born from him, as the only one who was 
able to protect the earth, his name being renowned as Govindachandra. 

(V 17). Wonderful, the calls of the wishing cows could not formerly get even 
drops of the milk stream to drink, on account of its continuous use for satisfying the 
hearts of petitioners, but after the multitude of his petitioners had been gladdened 
through the liberality of that king, they sit down to the (cast of drinking the milk 
which is always plentiful and applied according to their wishes. 

(V 18) In the capital oi his adversaries hunters pick up fallen necklaces with a 
mind to use them as nooses for the deer in it, and not through mistake, and hunters 
quickly remove the fallen gold ring with sticks, their hands shaking with fear. 

mistaking it lor a snake on account of its large size. 

(V, 19). The chariot of the sun was delayed because its sp.m of horses were 
greedv after the mouthfuls of fresh, shining, thick grass on the roofs of the palaces in 
the towns ol bis uprooted foes; and also the moon became slow, because he had to 
protect the gazelle (in its orb), which was foiling down, having become covetous after 

the grass. > _ ■ , ,r- ■ 

(V. so). KumaradEvi, forsooth, was famous with that kmg, like Sri with \ is him, 

and her praises were sung in the three worlds, and in the splendid harem of that king, 

she was indeed like the streak of the moon amongst the stars* 

(V^. 21). This I'ifhlrat an ornament to the earth, the round of which consists of 
nine segments, was made by her, and decorated as it tvere by \ asudhara herself m the 
shape of Tarim, and even the Creator himself was taJicn with wonder when he saw it 
accomplished with the highest skill in the applying of wonderful arts and like to (the 

palaces of) the gods. ^ ^ j - u k 

(V 22) Having prepared that copper-plate grant which was connected with the 

teaching ol the irl-Dharmachakra-Jina, and having given it to Jav^ukT, the fore¬ 
most ol all pattoiikai, for so long a time as moon and sun endure on earth. 
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(V. 23). This Lord of the Wheel of the Lau' aijam res[orcd by her in 
accordance with the way in W'hich it existed in the days of DhanniSdka, the ruler of 
men, and even more ironderfully, and this Vthiira for that sthazfira^ was elaborately 
erected by her^ and might he. placed there, stay there as long as moon and sun 
(endure)* 

(\^. 24). If anyone on the surface of the world preserves hex fame, then yon 
who are intent on bowing down to the pair of feet of the Blessed one, must be 
his witnesses; hut if any fool robs her fame, then those lokapMas will quickly punish 
that wicked man m their wrath* 

(V. 25). The poet tn eight hh^shdSi known as the trusted friend of the Banga* 
king, Srikufjda by name, the learned, who was the only lion to attack the troop of the 
elephant like heretics, who was a Rohat:ia mountain of the dashing jewels of poetical 
composition, he made this enlogi^ of her, charming with strings of letters beautifully 
arranged* 

(V. 36J* This pra%asii has been engraved by the iUpin Vajmnm on this excellent 
stone which rivals the rtljavarta Lapis Lazuli). 


It will be seen that, after invocations of \"asudhara and the Moon, the inscription 
gives the genealogy of KumatadevT and GoviTidachriTidra* The latter is well known, 
and his lineage is given In the same way as in other inscriptions* We leam that he 
was an incarnation of Vishnu for the purpose of freeing Benares from the wicked 
Tamsbka soldiers, from Muhammadan raiders* Govindachandra was himself an 
orthodox Hindu, but we see from our Inscription that he was tolerant enough to marry 
a Buddhist wife* 

KumaradevT was the daughter of Sankaradevi and Duvarakshita. The latter 
who must have lived in the last part of the tith century, was the son of Vallabharaja 
and, like him, apparently a local governor or general in PTthl, which may be iiientified 
with Piltapuram in the Godav ari District. Sankaradevi was the daughter of Mahana 
the maternal uncle of the Gauda king Ramapala. 

Thc chief impoTtance of the inscription for the history of Samath rests with the 
description of the gift it registers. We are first told, in 21 , that a was 

constructed. Then V'v. 22-23 Inform us how the queen prepared a copper-plate con¬ 
nected with the teaching of the Lord of the Wheel of the Law 

jiria) and gave it to a certain Jambuki, who is described as the foremost of all 
paftaiiMs^^ and that she then restored the Lord of the Wheel of the Law as it had 
been in Dharmaioka^s days. Then it is stated that the i}iharu of that Sfkavtra (i.e*, 
of the Lord of the Wheel of the Law) was caused to be made with great care, and the 
wish is expressed that he [the I*ord of the Wheel of the Law) may reside in that 
Vihara for ever. 

It seems necessary to infer that the Lord of the Wheel of the Law ’• (jrr- 
Dharma-chakra^jina), which is stated to have existed in Dharmasoka's dav'S, was an 
image of the Buddha, and that the vihdya built by queen Kumaradevi as a dwelling 

' y^i5 feminine of putiaidinii which weird is clHCwhere found in coimeciiopi with -ASif2iika i see E^. In-i 

Vo!, iJi. p. ^4^ I. 33 . 
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place for him, was a shrine, sl gandhakutt. The copper-plate mentioned may have 
contained the famous Benares Sermon, but the wording of the text can also be 
constructed to mean simply that it was drawn up in accordance with the teaching of 
the Buddha. 

We thus learn from our inscription that there was an old image of the Buddha 
in Samath, known as the Dharmachakrajina, the Lord of the Wheel of the Law. His 
shrine w'as known as Dharmachakra-jinavih&ra. We have already met with the term 
Dharmachakra or Dharmachakravthara as a name of the whole Samath establishment 
of which Si gandhakuli formed part. We now see that Dharmachakra was also used 
to denote an image, and Dhartnachakrajitiavihdra as the name of a shrine. 


J. H. Marshall. 
Ste.n’ Konow. 
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excavations at SAHETH-MAHETH. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


rtst"'"7“ ■" °' '“‘•'"“•’'■‘I'' i" ^ LSoK dS£' 

»?Z7,Brir rp?’:7,If 7 “r-=*■“■ 

r:* “T'wLf" t T'f"’' r""' ■'■»- 

□CD) Mr. .^. j. WiUon. lie also lent me the services ol Pandit Dava R,™ 
Sahni, whose assistance proved of great use. Besides these two officer Lj^ 

ordinar)' staff, a sub-overseer and a temporary clerk were aoDointeH Ts 

started as an ordinarv work and after ih. u • • n work was 

excavations had been exhausted it was . ^^°°° sanctioned for the KasiS 

funds. In addition to the r?o1T T 

total expenditure amounting to RiSoLr^r^' 

granted for the preservation of the btiildingr excavated.^ 

Wilson and PandirOayrRLThLxcf Mr. 

.».p .1.. „dFcbi,, ..i .ibfzxrfr?7“ ‘t 

jungle which completely covered the site. ’ “'"d 230 m clearing the 

photo^ljLrTook 34 itoI^phTof'r buying: ex3ed' ‘Ih^Td^^ 


• Cl. .t. S. if. |« pp ^ 


pp- 44—07. 
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Before giving an accotmt of this year's cscavations at SaliCth-MahC^th, 1 ivish 
to insert here a of previous explorations on this important site. In January 

1863 Sir A. Cunningham first excavated the mounds of Maheth and Sahith 
which he identified as the site of the ancient city of Sravastf (Pah SatUTfthJ) and 
that of the Jctavana, ihe famous Buddhist establishment outside that city.^ Thts 
identification was confirmed by the discovery of a colossal Bodhisattva image in 
one of the rumed shrines of Saheth. An inscription incised on the base of this statue 
in characters of the Kusbana period records that the Bcdhisattva. together with a 
parasol was set up by Friar Bala at SravasO, at the Promenade fchankramaj oi 
the Lord Buddha in the Kosamba-kutn The dale of the inscription is lost, but the 
subsequent discovery of the inscribed Budhisattva of Sarniith, dedicated by the same 
Friar Bala in the 3rd year of the reign of Kanishka, proves that it belongs to the 
early Kush an a period,® 

Before Cunningham resumed his explorations, Mr. W, C, Benet, C.S., Settle¬ 
ment Officer, did a few days’ digging in Maheth, It appears that he dug into the 
mound knrmTi as Pahkl Kutb which Cunningham had identified with the Anguhmala 
StQpa* mentioned by the Chinese pilgrims. All that is known about his diggings 
are a few lines reproduced by Cunningham from the Oudh Gazetteer. 

Cunningham resumed his explorations at Saheth in 1 876, when he laid hare 
some sixteen distinct buildings, mostly sf/lptis and small temples of a comparatively 
late date. The little shrine (No. 3), in which the Bodhisattva image had been found, 
he identified with the Kosantba-kuil mentioned in the inscription, and another similar 
edifice, situated to the north of the former, he believed to represent the Gandha-kuib 
the most notable monument of the Jetavana. The latter identification was solely 
based on the well-known Barahat relief which portrays the donation of the ICtavana 
by Anathapipdika .ind m which the Gandha-kiiti is shown to the feft of the Kosamba- 
knfL It may. however, rightly be doubled whether the bas-relief is accurate as 

regards the relativ'e position of the two temples* 

It appears that about the same rime (1875^) Dr* W * Hoey, l.C.S*, did some 
excavation at Maheth, but no account is available of bis diggings. It may be gathered, 
however, that he obtained some images from Sohhnath, the Jaina temple in the 
western portion of Mahefch. They included one of Sumati, the fifth Jirthamkara, 

More extensive explorations were carried out by Dr. lloey both at Saheth and 

Mahelh from T5th December (SS4 till i 5 tb MaVi iSSSj ^ 1 - ^ cost of supplied 

by the Baltampur Estate. They dealt with no less than 34 different buildings at 
Saheth and some more in and around Maheth. Unfortunately, not a single one of 
these monuments was completely excavated, and both the descriptions and plans 
subsequently published are inadequate lo convey an accurate idea of the remains 
discovered* In his report’ Dr. Hoey attempts to Identify some of the buildings with 

^ CunninEhati), A. Jf. Vd. 1 . pp. 330 ff* tf/. also pp* 317 fF.J Rl. L {cf. siao PI- VIl) and Vol. XJ. 
pp. 7B ff.; PI. XXIV—XXX. C/, aUo Vol* V. p. VH* 

> C/. Btixcti, J. A. S. B. Vfll, LXVIJ U PP 774 W. Vol* VIIl PP- 

with plate. 

* PrEvioiiS authors Lite ihnaiigtioiit ihtf larm TtiG correct Prlkiit form, hiiwcver, sppfnrs o 

be Cf. jSfaka (ed. Fausbull) VoJ. V, p. *60- I do not know whether ifje n*nne occur^j^ m Sanskril. 

* iiiatfitfr ike Province uf VtiJh (Allnhab^d iSjS) Vn!. Ill, p. afid. 

® ^* d. B. B. VoL LXl 1 1893b l^t. b s^lra number, plates 1 ^—XXX* 
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monuments mentioned by the Chinese pilgrims, but fails in most cases to adduce 
any proof. The etymologies of local place-names proposed by him in support of his 
identifications do not descr\e a serious discussion. One of the most important finds 
made in the course of his excavations was a well-preserv-ed stone inscription dated 
Samrat 1176 (A.D. 1119). It records the foundation of a monastery (vihura) by an 
individual of the name of Vidyadhara, apparently a counsellor of Madana-pall of 
Kanauj. This inscription was found in the courtyard of a Monastery (No. 21), which 

occupies the south-western corner of the Saheth mound. It is now placed in the 
Lucknow Museum.' 

As in his report Dr. Hoey (ails to furnish accurate information regarding the 
objects discovered in the course of his diggings, I insert here a list' of "Accessions 
to the Lucknow Museum for the month of May 1886 " which were obtained bv him 
from Saheth-Maheth. 

1. A large inscribed slab dated Sa/hvat riS 6 {read 

2. A reddish sandstone, inscribed, Gupta period. 

3. Six fragments of two inscriptions from images of Jaina pontiffs. 

4. .\n ancient inkpot {sic), 

5. A bronze figure of a dragon. 

6. An inscribed seal of a Buddhist Monasterv. 

7. Two baked clay seal.s, inscribed. 

8 . Ten day seals (two unbaked) holding the Buddhist creed formula. 

9. A collection of 500 unbaked clay seals. 

10. A copper coin of Kanerki {read Kanishka). 

The first inscription of this list is evidently the stone slab, found in Monasterv 
No. 21, just referred to. Of the second inscription no mention whatever is made in 
Dr. Hoey’s report, though in all probabdity it was the oldest and most important 
record found in the course of his excavations. It appears that it is a fragment of the 
post of the stone parasol erected by Friar Bala together with the Bndliisrttva statue, 
fhe inscription, though partly defaced, is Identical with that on the image.’ The 
inscribed clay-seals found by Dr. Hoey, it Is Impossible now to identifv owing to the 
absence of any reli.ible record of the Lucknow Museum collections. The joo unbaked 

clay seals mentioned sub 9 are no longer traceable. Dr. Hoey refers to them in the 
course of his report (p. 37). 

So far the identity of Maheth with .Sr.1vasti had been universally accepted. In 
1808, hon^ever, Mr. Vincent A. Smith published a paper'in which he undertook to 
disprove Cunningham’s ideniification. His arguments were chleflv derived from the 
data contained in the itineraries of the Chinese pilgrims. Mr. Smith claimed more- 
over, 10 have discovered the true site of Sravasti between the vilkages of B.ilapur. 
Kamdi and Iiitava in Nepal territory near the place where the Rapti leaves the hills. 

In a subsequent paper Mr. Smith dealt with the question of the colossal Bodhis,attva 
image of .Saheth which formed the main support of Cunningham’s theory. There 
can beli ttle doubt that originally this image stood in the open, sheltered by its stone 

» Cf. Kiclhum. Ind. Ant, Vol. XVII. (1S8S). pp. 6if. --— - - 

' cf tk* Managing Cemmitet, Provincial Museum. N. \y,p, and Oudh Aynuti .fin** tr t 

iS 8 S (Allahabad 1889), p. 171. • ' . uuan, August tSSj to Sfarch 

* Cf. Bloch. Ef. ind, \'ol. IX. pp. 2 (iof, 

pp. for .898. pp. C/. al« WrorC 7. for ,,00. 
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parasol. When discovered, however, it was enshrined in a small temple, apparently 
of .1 late date. Air. Smith concluded that it was removed from the true Sravastr to 
Saheth at a time when the former place had become deserted. The distance of 
the two places is about 50 miles, but the Rapti would have afforded a eonvenieni 
water-way for the removal of the image. In support of his iheoty Mr. Smith 
adduced the examole of a Bir.ir image which is said to have been removed from Nagpur 
to Lonar over a diiitcince of jn mtlesw 

The question of me identity of Saheth-Mahcth irith SravastI and ihc Jftavan 

was therefore, still a matter of dispute at the lime when the excavations were resumed 
jn th(? ^i mter of 1908* 

As the modem name of the site has been adduced in favour oftheidentifica- 
lion.a few words may be said on this point. There exists a considerable variety in 
the spelling ^fopted bv different wrTlers. Cunningham gives the name as S.ahel-Mahet 
and Mr. Smith has Sahet-SIahet. Dr. Doey was first inclined to adopt the spelling 
Set-Mahet, but afterwards changed it into Set-Mahet, a spelling which has since been 
followed by other authors.* Hegarding the minor site Dr. Hoey rtmarks ihal 
“the settlement map first prepared after I he annexation calls it .Set. and the paiwaris 
of the neighbourhood preserve the name.*'Considering the great carelessness in the 
rendering of place-names noticeable in Indian nmps, 1 do not think that much im- 
porlance can be attached to the settlement map quoted by Dr. Hoev. According to 
the local pronunciation the correct spelling Is Sahcth-MaJielh which agrees with'that 

ollowed by the faivSri of Chakar Bhapdar. This spelling 1 have adopted in the present 

piibUcatiQn* ^ 


I—MAHETH. 

A.—General Description. 

It should be noticed first of all that the names Sahelh and Maheth are 
■applied to two distinct sites situated at a distance ot ^ mile from each other. MaiiEth 
the larger of the two, is described by Cunningham as " an almost semi-dreoia; 
crescent with Us ihameter of one mile and a third in length, curved Inwaids and lacing 
the nor h-east. along the old bank of the Rapt! river.” He makes its circuit 
I/,300 eet or upwards of 3J miles. According to our recent survey the circuit Is 
1 ^,350 teetf enclosing an area of 40,74'j acres. 

Both the extent and configuration of MahEtli can leave no doubt that it is the 
Me of an anceut city. Its outline is very distinctly marked bv earthen ramparts 
These considerably vary in height, those to the west being 35' to 40' high, while 
ose on the south and east are not more than aj' to 30'. In the ramparts there are 
a senes of openings giving access to the interior, which is almost entirely covered with 
lungle. These passages are denoted by the name of d<,rwasa. but it is clear that 

.hey cannot all represent real city gates. Most of them are certainly only gaps or 

depressions in the ramparts, ' r 

On the accompanying plan J have given the names by which these so-called 

>iatcs are Eocalty knoivru but I have j. t . 

_ ^ ___^Ae^ajcen.d some of them, so as to make them more 

^ pp. tjf, Int. V ol. X. V 11 f -I flSA i JC r ■ I J. 

II (laaa), p. Qi.fMtnoic, and V, A. Smith J. A\ A. S. tar 1900 
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intelligible A. there vtere ne less tlt.n three gate, indicated b, ihe name Pifrah^a 
U^e., Pipal) Gate, I have adapted new names for two of them. It will be seen tliat 
t e gates are named either after villages or buildings f.rom or to which they lead 
or alter particular trees which grow on the adjoining ramparts. The latter nomen¬ 
clature IS far from satisfactory, and I have, as far as possible, replaced the 
names of trees by names of localities. I shall now brieHy describe these sates and 
try to establish which of them represent real city gates 

At the eastern ->^fremity of the site are two passages, named BahitI and Gahga- 

ptir Darwa^a, a ter two neighbouring villages. The Bahki gate is only a slight 
depression, 8 wide and does not seem to mark an original citv gate. The Gahgalr 

S"'irh-th'' h- J footpaths lead ioto the eastern pLLi 

o Ms eth which IS ccmparatively open and tree from vegetation. The Gadgapur 

gate IS laca ly known by the name of Khurkhurlha Darwaaa. the meaning of ch 
' have not been able to find oiii. ^ "■ 

From this gate the ramparts run south-tvest for about 500'and then turn duo 
west. At the luming.pomt there is a gate of very peculiar aspect, ft is locally 
known as Fiprahva Danvasn, but 1 have renamed it alter the village Kand-bhari which 
lies just opposite. It consists of two passages separated by a roughly circular space 
which IS surrounded by mounds. The outer passage, which is , 8 ' wide is enclLd 
between two low mounds, but on both sides of the circular space are two distinct 
bastions that to the west rising to a height of 2g'. The inner passave is a lonw 

ravine, 8 wide Outside, distinct from the g^te proper, there are twm low nioundt 

which .apparently are the remains of outworks. The appearance ol the Kand-bharl 
a e si^gests an original city gate, but further exploration would be required to settle 
this point definitely Inside there is a depression of the soil. A footpath leads from 
here to the Jursba Gatc» ^ ^ 

At a distance of only 460' is the next gate, whicn is called .\iddhr Darwaaa 
It IS said to have been named after a man who was buried in the noighhourhood but 
no gr.nve is now anvwhere tnaceable. The XiddhI Darwaaa is onlv a slight deuie 
su n, r4 wide. On Iroth sides of me Kand-bhari Gate the brick' par,spots are t I 
extant, fhey are 11 10 wide ,0 the west, and j/ 6“ to the east of Hie wue m 
the east, a second wall seems to have been built on to it The bricks , ' ■ 

.i„.. Tl. 

,.i .,u„= by 3J .l,,yk. K.bl, brick hu Lbrcc sr.cc., .pp.i,,,, 

to make .he mortar adhere to it more firmly. It Is noteworthy, that though 
the parapets or, both sides still stand to a height of a', there is'no traoe of a 

f^rspoL " "^o' 

The next gate I have named ChlrEnath Gate after a small shrine, situated outside 
It, which IS knonm as t.hfrenath Mahadev, on account of the stone AVigu which it 
contmns being split (Hindi cifr™ " to split ”). Au pointed out hy Dr Hoev ■ ih' 
temple, which IS modern, s.ands on earlier rnins. For his assumption that the k'l 
lo^^er portion of a menionai cofnmn there does not ox?st any foundation. ^ 
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Next comes the Bazar Gate, a passage la' wide, whjch gives access to a broad 
path leading almost due north and i^idemng out into a glade, which h marked by the 
settlement pillar ^ and situated south-east of the ruined temple known as the Kachchi 
Kuti, Dr. Hoev^ remarks that the Bazar Gate (his Gate Yj "seems to have 
consisted of two arches in the wall. The traces of the centre pillar and of the side 
walls are still clearly markedIt is a pity that the plan published by Dr. Hoey 
(Plate XIll) fails to show any structural remains. At present there is no trace of a 
gate, either wnth one or two arches. Anyhow, there is good reason to suppose that 
the Bazar Dam^za marks in reality the site of one of the city gates, as it seems to be 
the starting point of a broad street or bazar. Dr Hoey also remarks that this gate 
is situated right opposite Ora Jhir. It thus would provide a communication i>etween 
this important site and the main group of ancient monuments inside the city. 

The two next gates are known as Kachri and Nim Danveiza (the exact local 
forms are Kachrihva and Nsbiha Darvvaza) after two species of trees. They are only 
narrow passages. 13' and 8^ respectively in width. From both there are footpaths 
leading to the main group of buildings. The Kachri Daruaza I have renamed 
BagahT'bharl Gale after the neighbouring village. 

More Important is the Baitara Danvaza (Dr. Hoey’s X ?) named after the BailarLi 
Tab a rectangular tank situated near it. Dr. Hoey" proposes to identify this lank tvitb 
the place where Devadatla was engulfed, "because the very name may ob\dously be a 
corruption of a demon, the connection of which with the story of Devadatta is 

easily seon.'^ 1 must conless that to me the connection does not appear lo be as 
obvious as it seems to Dr. Hoey, The Qaitara Gate faces the village of Chakar- 
bhandar. The ramparts to the west rise to a height of 32'. The passage is 40' wide 
and is the starting point of a footpath which lead^ by the seltleinenl pillar to the 
Pakkr Kuti, passing at a short distance by" the group of three small Brahmanical (?) 
shrines excavated by Dr. Hoey.” 

.^t a little distance cast of the Baitara Gate I made two cuttings, 12 ’^' idc 
through the ramparts r that nearest the gate reached a depth of 16* below the top 
of the mound. No trace of a wall w"as found, though from the abundance of loose 
bricks, both in and outside, it is evident that once brick parapets must have existed 
here. Owing to the absence of structural remains, it is impossible to prove the exist¬ 
ence of a gate on this spot. Inside some irregular ’walls built of small bricks were found. 

To the west of the Baitara Gate also 3 cutting was made, 14' wide, but with the 
same negative result. In making these cuttings, however, a few" objects W'ere dis¬ 
covered, of which I insert a list. 

A terra-cotta figurine of a. female seated and holding a child at her left breast. Head 
missing. Ht. 0 m. oq. 

A terra-cotta figurine of a wouian staodhig and holding a chiid at her left breaj^t. 
Heads and feet missing. lit, o m. lo. 


' RiporifP-f PUtcXIIU 
“ Repffti, p. 4T. 

Dr. Hde'f reltr* to these temples an p. 57 ol hig Report, but it la not dtar for ut'lKit reason he calls thrm 
Hindfi Amnnii the imaKea fT(furctl on Plate XXIV there h one (bt, l' f^} m utili^ktd clay, whidi apparently 
represmis Siva dcstnoyini; lh>e derrtonF. ll is now in tbe Ludenow hut I du Uiit find nieuiiun where 

exactly it discovered Dr. Hoey ^wes a plan of the supposed Hindu itmple oit IHeic XX. 
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Five spindle-whorls of baked clay. 

Fragment of a ring of baked clay. 

Fifteen beads. 

Fragment of curncHan (?). 

An iron ring. 

Three copper-coins. 

Two arrow-heads. Length o m. t8 and o m. o8 

Next «e have a slight depression. .2' wide, called PipSra, U, Pipal Gate 
There .s no evidence that there existed here a gate originally, as trial excavations did 
not reveal any structural rf-mains either of a gate or a wall. 

Then follows the Galhi or Gelhi Daiwa/ai (Narrow Gate?), which possibly repre- 
sems an ongmal passage. It will be noticed that this is the point nearest Sah'eth the 
distance from here to the northern edge of the Sahelh mound being ,.386 or a little 
more than a quarter of a mile. Inside this gate we find a group of Jain temples which 
\^]\\ be described m connection with Sobhniith. ^ 

The so-called Sobhnath Darwaza is nothing but a narrow ana shallow passage 
wide, across the ramparts and evidently not an original city gate. In makinrr a 
cutting here, a punch-marked silver coin was found. ^ 

or Tamarind Gate opposite the village of Husain Jot, has 
djstinc l> ‘^ aspect of a mam entrance to the ancient city. It is a passage some 
26 wide, Hanked by two pronounced mounds. That on the right or south side 
crowned b)-a cluster of tamarind trees, after which the gate is named, is aS' .,nd that 

to ihe left a2'high. .A distinct gateway, however, could not be traced. On the top 

of the^southem mound there is an irregular masonry platform, built of large bricks (, 7' 

■o ' h • k ^ h ^ ^ ‘hese remains have belonged 

to a brick w^tch-tower. .A trench run into the mound from the west revealed sLe 

■regular walling of small bricks, but this can hardly have made part of the for.ifica! 
Trth ^ app-->ccntly nothing but a mass of mud. On the top of the 

northern bast.on-.f we may use this term-there is a brick platform which L iWy 

represent, the foundation of another watch tower. The brieks of which it is bui a e 
mostly broken, but ihe.r sue appears to have been .5' by i.- by 2' which 1 

tte'lv“ that of the bricks used in the bastions of 

the Nau^hra Gate. This pmnt is of some interest, as it indicates that the fortLa 

tions on both the opposite sides of the ancient city belong to the s-tme period of 
construction. n explori^ the northern bastion of the Tamarind Gate f found a 
bnck W. 1 I. 3. long. 7 rude and 3' high, which runs out from it in a westeriv di ec- 
tion. Herethesueofthebneksis .2'by9'by2'. h is noteworthy th.at his 

In front of the Tamarind Gate I wish to notice t trroMn • 
of about 300' bv 250'. Dr Hoev' who diH 1 ^ c 

u ' , ^ no did some excavations here refers to thee#. 

mams as an external work, an apron-wall probably, inside which appear to have Len 
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quartets for soldiers. The central space was occupied by a building, which may have 
been a guard-room, or a monk’s residence or an octroi post; in fact it may have 
served all these purposes at various periods. " As long as these remains have not been 
fully explored, it is difficult to decide as to their exact purpose. \Vhat is left of y 

Or. Hoey’s excavation, shows a large brick sttuemre, the west wall of which has a thick¬ 
ness of 7'. To the west of it is a depression, possibly once a tank, enclosed by low 
mounds. Inside this building Dr. Hoey discovered the 500 inscribed sealings of un- 
baked clav. already mentioned, which were sent to the Lucknow Museum and have 

since disappeared. ir - 

From the Imli to tKe Pipal Darwaira the ramparts run due north. The Kanji 

Gate is merely a footpath leading over the ramparts. It is situated opposite the tank, 

Sagrn Tal, to the north-west ol n hich rises a small mound known by the name o£ 

Barm Dev. _ . . , 

The next two gates are very distinct passages, 49' and 46' wide respectively and 

equal in level with the fields. They are named Khaira and Khairi Darwaza, after the 
two pools which occupy the north-west comer of Mahgth. On Cunnmgbam s plan 
they are shown as one lake—narrow in the centre. But in reality there are two dis¬ 
tinct pools separated by a mound on which a sSdIiu has taken up his residence. The 
mound contains an old well. 1 may add that the names Khaira and Kliairf. as applied 
to these pools, are often interchanged. With reference lo I he gates. I he names are 
hardly appropriate, as both give access to the southern pool usually called Khaira. A ^ 

footpath leads from both gates to the northern, or Khairi, pool. In this connection 1 
may also mention a small lank called Sura] Kiii.id, where an annual mSla takes place on 
the purnamrtsf of the month of Karttika, supposed lo be the date of Rama’s birthday. 

At the south-west comer of this lank is a small mound on which a stirf/jM used to 
live. It will be noticed that opposite the Khaira Gate there is a mango grove 
containing a well and a linga temple, known by the name of Bani-nath "the Lord of 
the Grove.'' 

The north-western comer ol the fortifications is marked by a bastion. 40' high, to 
the north of which a passage, %‘if wide, crossts the rampfirts. It is named Pipa- 
rhiya Darwa;:a or Pipal Gate after a large pipai tree growing on tlie top. From here 
I lie ramparts turn eastwards in the direertrm of the Naukhan or old bed of the Rapti. 

<ln its right bank, at a little distance north of Maheth, once stood the village of Raj- 
gaph. Some forty years ago, when the village was destroyed by a flood, the inhabit¬ 
ants settled ti\ Gulariha, west of Mnheth, which since then has become knoun by 
the double name of Rajgarh-GulaLrlha. The northeniinost gale of Mahe^h has been 
named Rajgafh-Darwa^a, after the original village. It is 33 wdde and gives access 
to the Khairi Tal, The ramparts rise here to a height of 63 . 

At the spot where the old Kapti approaches the northern extremity of Maheih 
there is a gap, some 500' wide, in the Ad ramparts. It is evidently due to the 
action of the river. This gap is locally known as Kalbal 5 Darwaza, Karbala Gaie^ 
because on occasion of the Muharram the villagers dispose of their (dijt'fjs on the ad- * -S 
joinmg river bank. 1 may note that in the various parts of Oudh this festival is cele¬ 
brated both by Hindis and Moslims. The nam*^ Kalbala affords an instance of ihe 
interchange of £ and r in the dialects of ihese sub-H.tmalayan dislricts, which ii also 
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noticeable in certain place-names such as Rummin Dei (front Lumtini-Lummiul) atid 
Piprahva (fn.m pipai “ ficu^ religiosa “). 

From the so-called Karbala Gate the ramparts run south-east with a slight 
inward curve. The NaukhSn or old Raptt gradually recedes from the ancient site 
thus leaving a widening strip of fertile soil which is indicated by the name of .Vausahra’ 
-Along the river-face there are no less than twelve "gates-, including the Karbala 
Danvaza just mentioned and the Bahki Darw.iza from which we began our circum- 
ambulation of the ancient city. It will, however, be seen that only one of these-the 
.\au.sahra Darwaza, named after the low land along the river—has been proved to be 
one of the original city gates. A detailed descrimion of this gale will be given in a 
subsequent section of the present paper. The remaining so-called gates whether 
original or not, deserve only a short notice. 

First come the Sandel ^Channaii) and Bel (B^lhari or Uelahi) Gates, the latter 
40' wide, both named after trees. The next three are named after three’ prominent 
monuments inside Maheth: the tomb of Miran .Sayyid, the Pakkr Kutl and the 
Kachchl Kuti. The Mu-an Sayyid Gate is 18' wide, the Pakki Kutt Gate is a narrow 
gap of 8'j and the Kachchi Kuti Gate is 17' wide. Next comes the Nausahra Gate 
to be described subsequently. After the Nausahra Gate we have the Juriha Darwaza 
a twin gate, as the name indicates. That to the west is a distinct passage and the 
other only a slight depression. Near the former a small cutting. 2’ wide, was made - 
but nothing was found, except earth and loose bricks. From the Ttvin Gate a foot¬ 
path leads to the Kand-bhari Darwaza. as has been staled above. The Potters Gate 
tKumhara Darwaza) is a passage, 8' wide, with masonry remains, consisting of small 
bricks, on both sides. 'I he Madar Gate (Madarhana Darwaza), called after the tree 
of that name, is a slight depression at a small distance from the Potters Gate 

Beiore proceeding to give a detailed account of the monuments of .Vlaheth I 
wish briefly to mention a hypothesis advanced by Mr, V. A. Smith,' "The walled 
town", he says, “ was protected in old days on the north, and perhaps also on tL 
cast, by the KSptl, which used to flow order the ramparts, and has cut away a portion 
of them. The walls ia the eastern portion of ihe northern face are lower and weaker 
than the foriiflcatioiis on the north-western and western side. Major Jaskaran Sin h 
of Balrampur who accompanied me on the occasion of inv second visit in March 13^ 
believes that these lower walls are comparativelv late 'substitutes perhaps dati^ 
from the time of M.ihir.Qd of (iJiazni, for parts of the original foriilicalionsarc cut awav 
by the river. 1 he country-people say that masonry is found far out in the bed of th 
river, of which the stream has moved a couple of miles away. The city was orf 

ginally probably of a rectangular shape, as indicated by the dotied line bserted in X 
tracing,” ^ 

I do not exactly know how far Major Jaskaran Singh can be trusted as an 
authonty in matters arch.enlogical.but 1 may say at once that mv excavatinn, . t 
D^ahra Gate leave little doubt as to the antiquity of the gate itself and the adjoining 
ortification^ The mam point on which Mr. Smith's conjecture is based cln- 
I b eheve-be explained without resorting to the as sumption that half the ancient city 

* 7. A. S. for lyoo, p. 14, 
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been cashed away by ihc Raptb The ramparts from the Tamarind Gate to rhe 
Karbala Darwasia are higher and broader than elsewhere, most probably because this 
portion was not protected by a river. There was consequently greater need here for 
strong ramparts in the absence of natural defences* ^ 

There is good reason to assume that the south face was at some time likewise 
sheltered by a natural watercourse. Cunningham marks on his plan a distinct moat 
along the south-west side of the ancient city. Mr* Smith^ obserx'cs that this moat— 
now for the most part a rice swamp—communicates through ponds with a canal, siji 
miles long, which runs due south and joins the Kulna river* This canal is knoim by 
the name of Bhriibanda Nala* It seems to me that those ponds- »Khajuha 
Raitara Tal. Voinda Till, and another Khajuha Tal—mark the course of an ancient 
river which once flowed along the soulh-west corner of Maheih. It is quite natural 
that tanks should be dug in the depressions caused by a dried-up river bed. The 
existence of such an old river bed is very clear to the south of Ora Jhar Basket 
Dust This mound, apparently a ruined siitpfi, together witfi the smaller mounds 
of PanahiyS Jhar (“ ^^hoe Dust and Kharahua Jhar Sandal Dust forms 
another ancient site which still remains to he explored. The names of these threer 
mounds refer to a tradition that, when the buildings of SahClh were being coiistcuc- 
ted, the workmen, on their relutn home, daily used to knock out their baskets on this 
spot* The Or Jh^ mound stands on the right bank of the river bed just referred 
to. it seems most likely that when the monument represented by this mound was 
raised, the river was still in existence* 

Dr* Hoey's identifications' of Ora Jhar and Panahiya jhar with the palace of 
Virffdhaka and a cockpit (j/c) hardly deserve serious consideration. At the present 
stage of our knowledge of the remains of Saheth-Maheth it would indeed be vain 
to attempt to identify any of the individual monuments mentioned by the Chinese 
pilgrims. It should not be lost sight of that the ruins of this site reflect the condition 
of the ancient city and its environs at the time immediately preceding the Muham¬ 
madan conquest* It is most unlikely that at that time the position of the city, its 
gates and different edifices should have been the same as nearly six cenLuries- 
before, when Hiuen Tsiang visited the sacred sites of Buddhism* 

Mr* Smith rightly points out that the site of Maheth represents a ruined town 
and not merely .a palace. 1 doubt, however, whether it is quite correct to say that 
it Is ** a town all complete in itself. " There were no doubt suburbs outside the 
walled enclosure* Their former existence is indicated by brick remains and minor 
mounds and by the frequent discovery of coins in the fields all around. It t^ould 
perhaps be most correct to call Maheth an akropoHs—the fortified inner city contain¬ 
ing, besides the palace, a number of temples and other religious monuments, tanks, 
barrack B and bazars. It may be compared \rith the Qila ‘ of the Muhammadan period. 

Evidently this is exactly whai Beal in his translation of Hiuen Tsiang's description 
of SravastT renders by " the royal precincts '' and Cunningham thereforej quite 

right in aBserting that the circuit of 20 If of *' these royal precincts closely agrees- ‘ 

with that qt the ancient site of Maheth* 


* J. ff. /I* for I p, 1^. 

^ pp- The rtames ul ihtse mauiKkar? mudem* Cfl Smith ^*ff- j4*.S. for p, 16. 
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B.— Kachchi Kuti. (Plates XXIII—XX\ |.) 

The most important group of monuments in MahCih is found about the middle 
of the river face m the immediate proximity of the ramparts. Included inthe ramparts 
etneen the PakkI Kutf and Kachchi Kuti Gates is a Urge sinf.i which I have 

K**- 300'is a mound containing a massive 

nc buildmg known as PakkI Kuti. Cunningham called it £ and identified it with 
the Anguhmala South-east of this building at a distance of a,o' rises another 

brick edifice of considerable sUe, called the Kachchi Kuti. It is Cunningham’s /J 
nhich he idenMfied with the s/, 7 />a of Sudatta. It is not clear which buLngs hJ 
indicates as y 5 and C, as there are only a few small mounds to the west ft the 
Kachchi Kuti. Due west of the Pakki Kuti, at a distance of 360’. there is an extensive 
but flat mound of rectangular shape which hitherto has remained unexplored Near 
Its nonh-western comer we notice a Muhammadan grave in a plain brick enclosure, 
iflhc pUcT Sayyid, who is said to have been the first Muslim governor 

The Kachchi Kuti was partly excavated by Dr. Iloey, but both his description 
and p an are inadequate to convey an idea of this building. I must point out 
first of a that this nun represents different periods of construction. Latest in date 
IS a small bnck shnne, winch stands in the top of the mound and of which the west 
and north walls are still extant. The other two sides have been rebuilt with 
masonry apparently by the who once resided here. This accounts for the 

name Kachchi Kuti the latter word being applied to the residence of an ascetic 
he W/,« IS probably responsible for caves dug in the solid masonrv of the ancient 
pimth on which the shrine ts raised and for an arched entrance on the east side 
The original entrance was to the west, but had been closed-perhaps by the same 
J -//(« or b) a previous occupant-by means of a stone which must once have formed 
the pedestal o an image. It measures 3' 6' in length. T 6' in width and ri" m 
height, has a dcpre.ssion (2 5 xd^Xa') cut in the top and is pierced in its ! , 
with a mortice (9}'x sf X ji") for the reception of the tenon of the image. Pos^sibly 
ns pedestal once earned the idol enshrined in the temple. Stone fragments which 
must have belonged to an image, were found in the course of excavat^n ,ro,'’ a u 
plinth, but they are too small and indistinct to allow us to decide which deilv the 
image represented. In any case, we may safely assume that the latest temple the 
rums of which are Mill extam on the top of the mound, contained a stone image 

Ihe pedestal is equal in length to the width of the doorway which is A- -a 
and leads into a passage s' ffj'wide. Of the actual shrine oXIhe le t and n ih 
walls are partly preseryed. The distance from the north-west comer of the h ^ 
her to the passage is 3' 4^'- the latter must have been in the centre o'f X' 
wall. It follows that the length of the wall internally was 3'4!'+='81'a.V iX 
la'sr- The shrine was probably square, approximately at least asX northl-dr ~ 
betr.ucd imsideover a length of .2*9'- Adjoining\he north 

o a concrete floor, but as it is 3 above what appears to have been the floor-level of 


■ p, 54, PI XVI. a .Iso V. A. Smith, 7. Jf. A. S. lor limo, p. 17. 
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the chamber, it can hardly have belonged to the original shrine. The original building 
had recessed comers which could be traced along the north side. Subsequently it 
was encased in a retaining wall and became rectangular in shape. 

It is obvious that the insignificant shrine just described is muchlater thanthe grand 
plinth on which it is raised. This plinth must have belonged to an edifice of much 
more imposing dimensions. It is true that the top building stands in the same axis as 
the rectangular plinth. But if this plinth had been raised merely as a substructure for 
that insignificant little shrine, it is not clear why—as we shall presently see—it was 
extended so far westward. 

Excluding the projections and additions to be noted in the sequel, the plinth 
proper measures 105' from east to west by 72' from north to south. It is approached 
from the west side by a flight of steps, 45' long and 14’ 5*^ w’ide, which is cur\'ed in 
outline at the lower end a peculiarity w’hich we shall also notice in our description of 
sf2l/>a A and the Jain temple of Sobhnath. On both sides of the steps is a later 
structure built on against the plinth wall and continued along the north and south sides 
for a distance of 24' from the comers of the plinth. The exact purpose of this 
platform is not apparent, but there can be no doubt that it is a later addition. On the 
south side its shape is very irregular. The flight of steps itself is contemporaneous 
with the plinth, as both arc similar in construction and equallv covered with a laver of 
plaster. The existence of this flight of steps as well as the absence ol doors and 
windows leaves no doubt that the rectangular structure is indeed a plinth. 

All that remains of the temple which once surmounted this substructure is a 
portion of a floor of glazed green tiles, g' square by 14' thick, which was discovered 
by Ur. Hoey immediately in front of the entrance to the later shrine. The level of this 
floor is about 2'below that of the later shrine, and its ^ridth is 15' 3^ It is con¬ 
tinued under the foundations of the later building. 

Each side of the rectangular plinth has a double projection, from 18* to 19' 
wide, at both ends. The north-east comer appears to have been rebuilt. The plinth- 
wall is best presened on the north side where it stands to a height of 14'. Here wc 
find the upper portion decorated with a row of pilasters of plain brickwork. 11" wide, 
altematmg with sunk panels, which are placed at distances of 3' 10^. These panels 
arc 16J or 17*^ wide and 3*^ deep. The height is no longer ascertainable, as the 
upper portions are missing. Presumably they once contained terra-cotta plaques, 
numerous fragments of which were found along the four sides of the building. 

The pilasters rest on a comice of four courses of brickwork, the lower course 
consisting of dcntaled bricks. Under this course are two receding courses. Then 
the wall goes down in offsets formed by courses of rounded bricks. At about 5' 
beneath the cornice there is a row of w'eep-holes placed at distance of 6 * to 8". At 
the foot of the north, east and south walls we notice two rectangular projections of 
brickwork, about 10 wide, which possibly belong to some earlier stmeture. .At the 
comers, also, there are double projections, but these apparently make part of the 
foundations, as they agree in outb'nc with the double projections above. The upper 
portion of the wall is partly covered with a layer of plaster, 5* thick. 

In the course of his excavations Dr. Hoey pierced the northern and southern 
wall of the pUnth and cleared what appeared to be two chambers (marked ^ and b 
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on his plan) rectangular in shape and enclosed by high brick walls. For convenience* 
sake I shall refer to these open spaces as “ rooms, ’* though it is evident that they 
never served the purpose of habitation. On the east side they are shut off by a 
continuous wall (E-E) of an ornamental appearance, which must have belonged to an 
earlier plinth, presumably square in plan. It will be seen from plate XXIV that the 
portion of the plinth to the east of this wall Is approximately square and must 
represent the original plinth. 

At the north side of the southern room Dr. Hoey found a wall of ornamental 
brickwork (F-F), .and .1 similar wall (G-G) on the south side of the northern room. 
These two walls arc distinct from the wall E-E and have evidentlv been added. The 
space between was covered with a sloping pavement of bricks set on edge. This 
ramp is, as it were, a continuation of the long flight of steps leading up to the plintli. 

I removed the pavement and cleared the space between the walls F-F and G-G. 
This space I shall refer to as “ the central room. *’ This excavation m.ade it quite 
evident that E-E is one continuous wall decorated in a uniform fashion. The mode of 
decoration—see plate LVI—is similar in character to that of the later, rectangular 
plinth, but differs in detail. Here also we notice a series of sunk p<anels for the 
reception of terra-cotta plaques. Seven of these panels are preserved. They are 
square, and measure i' 7*^ in width and height and 2 J** in depth. The plaques which 
they contained must, therefore, have been somewhat wider than those of the later, 
rectangular plinth. The sunk panels are separated by dwarf pilasters which arc 3* 5" 
high and placed at distances of 4'9*. The pilasters are surmounted by a cornice 
supported on a row of small brackets. The lop of the preserved portion of the wall is 
formed by the remnants of .a similar cornice likewise resting on dwarf pilasters and 
brackets. The central portion of the wall is decorated with two bracketed cornices 
similar of construction but without pilasters. The length of the preserved portion 
of this decorated wall is nearly 42*. The size of tin* bricks is 11'* (or 12") by N*' bv 2". 
The lower portion of wall E-E, which is built of plain masonrv, is separated from the 
upper decorated portion by a layer of earth 2" thick. It, therefore, seems that the 
lower portion belongs to some eariier building. We notice along the lop of this lower 
portion three weep-holes, similir to those found in tlie lower portion of the rectangular 
plinth, or, to speak quite correctly, in the portion of the rectangular plinth east of 
wall E-E. This weep-holed wall, therefore, forms a square and seems to represent a 
third plinth of still earlier date than that to which the orn.smcntal wall E-E belonged. 

It is a point of special interest that in the northern room the remnants were found 
of two circular structures partly hidden under wall E-E. From their shape we may 
infer that they are the remains of two small siiipas circular in plan and consequently 
early in date. Another point to be noticed here is that in clearing the central room 
several large carved bricks were found including the capital of a pilaster which was 
discovered immediately under the sloping pavement. Bricks of this type are not used 
in either of the two ornamental plinths just described. They point, therefore, to the 
former existence of a still earlier edifice of a highly decorative character. This edifice 
has completely disappeared, unless we are to assume that the earliest square plinth 
with the weep-holes belonged to it. As the large car\’ed bricks are of the same type 
as those used in the early plinth of the Nirvana temple of Kasla, the building to which 
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they beJonged may be assigned to the Knsbana or early Gupta period. Similar 
ornamental bricks came lo light rJstJ in the northern and southern rooms at a very hw 
level Dr. Hoey does not menlion whether he found any in clearing those two rooms, 
but a few speciwiens are reproduced on plate XXX of his Report. 

U is obvious that the debris found in the central room represents an earlier deposit 
than that of the northern and southern rooms. It is^ therefore, quite natural that the 
specimens of these early carved bricks should be found in the central room at a 
much higher level than in the two adjoining chambers. 

This point is also of great interest in connection nHth the discovery of numcr^ 
ous terra-cotta fragments in these three rooms as well as outside at the foot of 
the wall enclosing the rectangular plinth. A few specimens esme to light in excava¬ 
tion on the top of the plinth. It is clear that these terra-cottas found inside the three 
looms are earlier than the rectangular plinth, arid must have belonged cither to the 
same building as the decorative wall E-E or to some still earlier edifice. Unfortunately! 
only very few more or less complete plaques were found and their size (r7"" by 12*^) 
does net a^Tee wiih that of the sunk panels in E-E. But it should be reniembered 
that this wall is only a portion of a plinth and that the building which once crowned 
it was most probably decorated in the same manner and may have contained panels of 
different sizes, 1 may also note here that the terra-cottas seem to belong to different 
periods and that those representing an earlier type ivere mostly found in the central 
room together wdrh the large carved bricks. 

We, therefore, obtain ihe follouirig list of structural remains arranged in 
chronological order and shown on plate XXIV in different colours: 

/si. —Tnvo circular basements of small probably Buddhist, found in the 

northern room in the foundation of wall E-E, 

—Square plinth with double projections on both ends of each wall. Bricks 
I - Tiy 8'by only extant to a height of 5 to 6' ; weep-boles along the 

top of the preserved portion. Possibly the superstructure of tins plinth was decorated 
with carved bricks and terra-cottas of the earlier type found in excavation. Presum¬ 
able date i Kushana period. 

Square plinth raised on Xo, 2, apparently also provided with double 
projections on both ends of each wall. West wall E-£ (shown rn blue) extant to a 
height of 1P8'' above remains of No. 2. Decoration of moulded bricks; cornice 
supported by pilasters alternating w ith square panels evidently meant for the reccpdoti 
of terra-cotta reliefs, perhaps contemporaneous with the terra cottas of the later type 
(Raniaya),ra series). Probable date: Gupta period. 

Double wall (F-F and G-G) facing north and south, built at right angles 
against west wall of No. 3 and decorated with cornices of moulded brickwork Both 
walls are cut off on the west side. The space betw cen these two walls filled w ith debris 
inrluding car\'ed bricks and terra-cottas of the earlier type which may have belonged 
to Xo. 2. The top was paved with brick tiles set on edge and slanting so as to form a 
ramp. Judging from this ramp, it seems probable that these walls w ere built to provide 
a means of access to No. 3, Originally the entrance of Xo. 3 must liave been on one 
of the other sides, but no trace of it was found. Probable date between D 600 
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j:A.—Rectangular plinth (red) and with double projections on both ends of each 
wall and flight i>f steps leading up to it from the west. This plinth Is raised on the rums 
of No 2. In its construction the square plinth was extended westward and the whole 
enclosed in a new wall decorated with moutded brickwork. The upper portion has 
a row' of pilasters alternating with r 'crangular (?) panels probably meant for the recep¬ 
tion of terra-cotta reliefs Probable date between A D* 800 and 1000. 

6 £/i .—Platform built along the west wall and parts of the south and north tvalls 
of 5. 


yiA.— Shrine (green) built on the top of the rectangular plinth No. 6. It forms a 
single, approximately square cellj—probably coMlalning a stone image the pedestal of 
which is still extant. The plan of this shrine shows recesses and projections on the 
tour sides, but subsequently it was encased in a retaining wall either square or 
rectangular in outline* Probable date ; A.D. Jooo—laou. 

It should be distinctly understood that the above Is only an attempt at 
analysing the confused mass of remains of the various buildings which have succeeded 
each other on the site of the Kachchf KuU* As regards the more prominent ruins 
the order of their construction is at once evident from their relative position. But 
is of ten doubtful to which of the main buildings we are to assign the less con¬ 
spicuous or tfie detached portions of the ruin* like the floor of glared tiles in front 
of shrine No* 7, As to the dates attributed to the various buildings, I may remark 
that the oldest dateable documents found in the course of excavation are a few 
inscribed clay sealings and one scabdie. As their legends are written In the Brahmi 
character of the Kusharia type, 1 infer that the earliest monument which stood 
on this site goes back to the same period. A few of the terra-cotta reliefs are 
marked with numerals w hich enable us to assign them to the Gupta period. As 
stated above, they must have tHirioEiged either to building No. 3 or to some earlier 
edifice. For each of rh- biter uionuments J have put down a period of 300 years 
as the approximate date of their erection. I assume that after the Muhammadan 
conquest no new temples were bulk. 


At a distance of 1 zo' to the east of the rectangular plinth a detached wall 
came to light running from south to north and turning westward at ks northern extremkv 
Evidently this wall represents the enclosure of one of the ancient monuments which wo 
have tried to trace in the ruins of the Kachchi Kutj. 

Before finishing my account of the Kachchi Kufi, 1 wish to offer some remarks 
regarding the terra-cottas found in such profusion In the cxcavaiion of this building 
(plate XXVI 1 , B). Their total number amounts to 356, as wilb be seen from the list 
inserted beneath. This list includes only those pieces which have preserved a distinct 
shape. 1 have arranged them m the order in which they were found so that their 
relative depth can be inferred from their place in the list, k siiouid further be re¬ 
membered that the soM:alled northern and soutbcni rooms had been panlv excavated 
by Dr, Hoey, who mentions that he found a clay figure of a nionkev (his plate XXV d) 
and a head of an image in the southern enclosure* 


rile great difficulty in the way of adequately discussing the terra-cottas of 
the Kachchi Kuti is their very fragmentary state* We possess only seven base* 
reliefs which are more or less complete (Nos. 287. 289. 313, 333, 334 and 335), 
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These were all discovered along the foot of the north wall of the rectangular plinth, 
with the exception of No. 2S8 which was found on the east side. These panels are 
uniform in size, their height being 12*^ and their width about 15^ They arc all 
provided with a raised border rudely decorated with a foliated design. It is 
noteworthy that on the complete panels we find a double border on the proper 
left side, whereas to the proper nght the border is wanting. This clearly indicates 
that these bas-reliefs were meant to form a continuous frieze on the wall of the build¬ 
ing. This obsen^ation renders it less likely that they belonged to the same monu¬ 
ment as the square plinth No. 3, as on its preserv’ed portion we find a different 
arrangement, namely, that of panels alternating with pilasters, ft should be noticed 
that on the north side the complete panels were found 3below the ground level 
of the rectangular plinth. This ground-level is clearly marked by a course of project- 
ng bricks immediately over the weep-holes. On the east side also No. 28S was 
found at the level of the lower plinth. 

Except No. 334, the seven preserved bas-reliefs contain each two figures. The 
action of these figures is well expressed, but the treatment of the faces, hands 
and feel is .second-rate. This will become more obvious if w e compare the terra-cotta 
sculpture.s of the temple of Bhitargaon. In both cases, however, the terra-cottas, 
owing to Imperfect burning, are black and comparatively soft inside. 


1 he most interesting of the Maheih terra-cottas is No. 287 of my list which 
shows a monkey brandishing a long mace in both hands and attacking a warrior 
armed with a sword (PI. XX\ II). In No. 335 w’e have a very .similar scene ] but here 
the heads of the two fieurcs were found detached from the panel, and had to be tefixed 
There can be little doubt that these two scenes refer to the exploits of the monkev 
hero Hanuman described in the 5th and 6th cantos of the Ramayana. Nos. 325 3'»6 
and 333 which were found close together also represent fighting scenes; but it is im¬ 
possible to identify the actors. In No. 288 we may perhaps recognize the meeting be¬ 
tween Lakshmana and the RakshasI, SOrpnnakha, who with bent knees and folded hands 
Implores him to grant her his love (PI. XXVH). Anyhow, the occurrence of the 
hghtingape on two of these bas-reliefs (Dr. Hoey's monkey is most probably a third 
Hanuman) indicates that these panels represent scenes from the Ramayana There 
can consequently be little doubt that the monument which they once decorated was 
Brahmanical. Most probably it w-as a Vishnu temple. In any case the conclusion 
arrived at disposes of Cunningham’s and Dr. Hoey’s attempts to identify the 
Kachchi Kuii with one of the Buddhist monuments described by Hiuen Tsi 
in the city of Sravasti. * 

It has already been noticed that some of tbjse terra-cotta panels are marked 
with numerical figures, evidently indicating the position W'hich they were to oc 
the Irieze. These numerals are incised on the lower border of the panel Nos^^ 
and 334 have each two figures which I read 18 and 23 respectively. Op No 
also there are two figures which 1 am unable to identify. The fibres exhibit ^h^ 
type found in the inscriptions of the Gupta period, and we may infer that thil L th^ 
time to which these terra-cottas belong. I may note that from* other sources ako ^ 
appears that during the Gupta period terra-cott.a sculpture was largely used fo 
decoration of brick buildings. ^ 
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Among I he numt^rous fragments found in the course of excavation there are 
several which show the same foliated border as the complete panels of the RamSyaija 
type, and therefore must belong to the same series. Instances are Nos. 35, 59, 74, 
145 and 226. On No. 35 we have the lower portion of a standing figure very similar 
to that on No. 288, which I suppose to represent Lakshmana. In front of the figure 
in question we notice what appears to be a monkey’s tail similar to fianuman’s tail 
in No. 287. Moreover, we have here the foliated border also. There is thus reason 
to suppose that it belongs to the Ramayama series. Ifwas found inside the northern 

room. Nos. 59,145 and 226, which I believe to belotig to the same series, were found 
in the central room. 

The southern room yielded nine fragments (Nos. 20, 28-34 and 40) which, when 
put together, formed a panel of semi-circular shape (ht. 13!" ; width 16I'). It'repre¬ 
sents a woman running after a little boy. The interpretation which at once suggests 
itself is that it refers to some episode of Krishi.ia’s childhood and that the woman is 
his fostermother Ya^odha. Though different in siae and shape, this panel exhibits the 
same style as those discussed above. It has the same foliated border. The figures are 
clumsy, especially the little Krishna, who is decidedly the ugliest urchin ever portraved. 
The head of YaSodhS is unfortunately lost, but her hands and feet are badly modelled'. 

In the course of excavation we found several fragments of superior workmanship, 
which I believe to belong to an older monument than those discussed above, fti 
some cases the figures are remarkably well modelled. .Among these more artistic 
fragments are several which contain the leg of an apparently seated figure shod 
wtth a boot or sock (Nos. 146. 131, 152, 294, 303 and 324). It is curious that .all 
these fragments, except 324, were discovered in the central room, hut not at a very 
low level. There is also a border fragment (No. 150) with an exquisitely morlelled 
hand, which came to light on the same spot. We have further a curious fragment 
(No. I4t) with what appears to be a monkey’s paw. It seems to belong to the^older 
type, as It is both well-baked and wcll-modelled. It was found in the central room. 

A point of difference between the older and later terra-cottas is the border. 
Those of the Kam.ayatia series have, as we noticed above, foliated borders j those of 
the older type have either plain borders, or they are cut in a simple geometrical 
pattern. .Sometimes the border consists of only a single or double straight line 
Then the older fragments are much better b.aked. They are just as hard as bricks 
whereas the later ones are soft inside. The size also differs, and they seem in 
general to be thinner than those of the RamSyaiia type. No. 273, which exhibits a 
prancing horse'very well modelled, is 13?” high. It was found at the foot of the 
south wall of the rectan^l.ir plinth. Unfortunately, not a single complete specimen of 
the older type came to light. 

Besides the terra-cotta bas-reliefs which served the purpose of building decora 
tion, I must mention some fragments of a nearly life-size figure of the same material 
which were found to the north of the Hight of steps not far from the platform built on 
to the rectangular plinth. The largest fragment is a portion of a bent leg ol a seated 
image (No. 104), which fits together with a left hand holding a lotus bud (No. 1.-6) 
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We found, moreover, the upper portion of an arm with a very elaborate omainent and 
remains of drapery (No. 174), and a fragment of a lotus seat (No. 175) which were 
discovered close together and appear to belong to the same image. It would bt.* * 
interesting to know whether the upper portion of a head with curious locks also made 
part of this image, as, on account of its frontal eye, it may be supposed to have 
belonged to a ^iva figure. It agrees with the other fragments in size, but it should 
be remarked that a lotus-bud would be a very unusual emblem in the hand of ^iva. 
Two other fragments of heads certainly belong to another figure. 

In all probability the images represented by these fragments were once used as 
objects of worship, but it is difficult to decide in w hich temple they were enshrined. 
Most of the fragments came to light at a distance of 24'to the north of the flight of 
steps and n' from the detached wall which crosses it at right angles. .\s this wall is 
continued on the south side of the staircase, it is evident that it belongs to an earlier 
period of construction than the rectangular plinth. The fragments w’ere found 1 J* 
below* the ground-level of the staircase. It follows that most probably they were 
already buried at the time when this staircase and the rectangular plinth were con¬ 
structed. The image or images to which they belong cannot, therefore, have stood 
in a temple raised on that plinth. It seems plausible that the terra-cotta idols are 
contemporaneous with the terra-cotta bas-reliefs and were enshrined in one of the 
earlier temples, either No. 2 or 3. The Brahmanlcal character of the tcrra-cottas 
found at the Kachchi KutI is confirmed by a threc-faced head (No. 292) with top- 
knot and pointed beard, w^hich presumably represents Brahma. It was found on the 
south side of the plinth. 

Finally, w'e must speak of another class of terra-cottas which have no connec¬ 
tion w'ith any particular building, namely, those rudely modelled animals of baked 
clay which are found on nearly every ancient site in India, w’hether Brahmanical or 
Buddhist. The use of such clay beasts as toys is often referred to in ancient litera¬ 
ture. Among the ruins south-east of the Kachchi Kuti were found the fragments of 
a rudely fashioned figure (ht. o m. 27) of the same type as the “ pot-images’* of 
Kasia.* We have been able to restore it, with the exception of the left leg which is 
missing. The body has the appearance of a reversed pot to w'hich the head, arms 
and legs have been attached. The figure is distinctly marked as a male; he is seated 
and holds in his left hand a cup and In his right hand an indistinct object, perhaps a 
bag. He has a protruding belly with a deep navel, a necklace and a sacred thread. 
.■\ plain bracelet round the left wrist is partly presen ed. The head bears a high 
headdress and heavy ear-rings. Numerous fragments of similar pot-images” were 
found at Maheth in the course of excavation. I notice particularlv a right foot 
(o m. 12 long) with disproportionately long toes. 

C.—Finds. 

KacNchi kuti. 

a. — Terra-cottas, 

1. Lower half of figure with drapery round legs. Ht. o m. 14. Along west wall, 

2. Indistinct fragment with draper)’. Ht. o m. oS. .Along south wall. 

* Cf. A . S, R. for 1906-07, p. 56. ^ ~ ^ ’ 
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3. Left arm and part of bust of male 6gurc. Ht. o m. 07. Along north wall. 

4. Fragment of border of panel. Ht. o m. 14. 

5. Boss with four-petalled rosette. Diameter o m. 07. .\long southern wall near southern room. 

6. Hip and thigh of standing figure with scarf round loins. Ht. o. m 11. Xorthern wall 
low excavation. 

7. Fragment of hip and hand. Ht. o m. oS. Inside northern room. 

8 Fragment of carved brick. Length o m. 105. Surface of mound. 

9. Fragment of female figurine standing with left hand resting on hip. Head and right arm 
missing. Hand of other figure on her left shoulder. Ht. o m. 13. In southern room. 

10. Head defaced with curly hair and a kerchief, lit. o m. oG. Southern wall, 
ti. Hand roughly modelled. Ht, o m. 075. South side of Pakki KuU. 

t2. Bust of figurine. Ht. o m. 04. Southern wall. 

13. Head with ringlets and protruding lips. Ht. o m. og. Northern room. 

14. Bust of male figure, head and arms broken. Double necklace. Ht. o m. 12. Northern 
room under later wall to w est. 

15. Right hana with plain bracelet Length o ra. 08. Northern room, 
tb. Portion of leg. Length o m. 10. Northern room. 

17. Two hands holding jar. Length o m. og. Southern room. 

18. Corner of panel with hand holding garland or snake. Ht. o m. 11. Southern room, 
ig. Hcadf defaced, with ringlets and earrings. Southern room. 

20. Fragment of medallion with lotus border and left arm of figure. Ht. o m. 23, Southern 
room (under later wall to west). It fits together with Nos. 28*34 and 40. 

21. Fragment with shoulder (?) of figure. Length o m. 075. Northern room. 

22. Fragment witl> drapery. length o m. 08. Northern room. 

23. Fragment of border of panel. Length, o m. 135. Southern room. 

24. indistinct hollow fragment. Length o m. t2. Southern room. 

25. Foot with anklet of rude figure or pot-image. Length o m. 07. Found to' from 
northern wall near detached room. 

26. Fragment of vessel (?) curved and rudely ornamented. Length o m. 14. Same spot 
as No. 25. 

27. Tortoise with female figure on reverse. Length o m. 035. Outside along northern wall. 

28. Short thick-set figure of a child looking over its left shoulder. Girdle and bracelets. 

Hands and feel missing. lit. o m. 05. * Southern room. Cf. No. 20. 

29. Lower fragment of panel w ith right leg of a draped figure walking in front. Ht. o m. 14. 
Southern room. Cf. No. 20. 

30. Fragment of border of medallion decorated with lotus petals (0 m. 22). Southern room. 
Cf. No. 20. 

31. Fragment of foliated border. Ht. o m. 15, Southern room. Cf. No. 20. 

32. Fragment of foliated border. Ht. o m. tb. Southern room. Cf. No. 20. 

33. Corner fragment of rectangular panel with lotus petals and foot of a child. Ht, o m. 14. 
Southern room. Cf. No. 20. 

34. Corner fragment of panel decorated with lotus petals. Ht. o m. 19. SouUicm room. 
Cf. No. 20. 

35. Fragment with lower portion of male figure. III. o m. 16. Northern room. 

36. Small fragment apparently of fame panel as 35. Ht. o m. 065. Northern room. 

37. Fragment with foot. Ht. c m. 07. Northern room. 

38. Hand holding some indistinct object. Northern room. 

39. Fragment with bell. Hl o m. ji. Southern room. 

40 Bust of temalc figure. Hi. o m. 07. Southern room. Cf. No. 20. 

41. Lower half of arm. Ht. o m. 07. Southern room. 
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Kragnntjni with hand oti Hip. Hl q m. 07. NorLHcru raotn.^ 

43. Head with curly hair and earrings. lit- o m. iJ. Northern rtwrn. 

44_ Torso of temale figure with tiecklace and howl in left hand. Broken in &¥e iragments. 
Ht. o tn. i6» Northern room. 

45. Circular panel with rosetlc. Diameter o m. 185. Northern room. 

46. Head with high head-dTCss. Nose Hroken Ht- 0 m. 09. Northern room. 

47. Head; surface disintegrated. Ht- o m. 07. Northern room. 

4S, Head ot image-pot. Ht. 0 m. 11* Outside along west w-ali near staircase. 

49^ Bust oMemaTe lignrc with prominent breasts. Ht o m. 11. One oE th<= top rooms^ 
western aide. 

50 Corner of rec tang alar pauel with snake. Ht. o in- 20, Northern room. 

5/- Head; left portion ol lace injured, Ht o m. oS. Outside near south-west corner in 

apod earth, 

^3. Circular panel similar to No. 45- Northern room. 

Small indistinct fragmeot Ht o m. 04^ Outside, along northern wall, 

54. Indistinct fragment. Ht o m, og. East side, 

55. Border fragment of ret:tangul.-ir pand. Ht, n m. to. Northern room. 

56. Comer hrick witli capital of pilaster. 14" X 14''x 5^* Xorthem room, 

57. Torso of male figure with hare breast. Right hand against s boulder j left against 

breast. Hi. om-iS- Northern room ; north end, 

58. Head with flat hair and curved nose, concave at back, Ilrto m* 065. OuL?ide south 

side. 

58^, Border of panel with bust and left arm of male figure. Brukeu in two piectvi, Ht- 
o m. 1 T. Top of mound ; in front of entrance to shrine. 

59. Border of panel with band or foot. Ht. 0 m. 14, Central room under ratnp, 

60. Indistinct fragment, apparently breast with necklace. Ht. o m. lo. Sou I hern room. 

6t. Fragment of border. Ht, 0 ni. 075- Dulstde along southern wall. 

62, Head defaced vidth top knot and long curls, Ht* a ni. 09. Outside along southern 

W'alL 

63, Small fragment. Ht, o m* 04’ Central room. 

64. Small fmgment necklace (?). Hu o m- 04* Nurthem room. 

65. Indistinct fraginent* Ht, 0 m. 10* Northcru room. 

€6. Small fragment with hand. HL 0 m. 065. In spoil earth¬ 
ly „ Ht- o m, 06. In spoil earth. 

59. Border Iragmcut witli indistinct object Ht. o m, 22. On lop of muundj in spoil earth 
near old pavement. 

70- Fragment of arm with drapery* Ht, 0 tn, 17, Near uortli-easl cornet at foot of plinth 

wall- 

71, Border fragment. Ht, o m. 13. From spoilt eaith- 

7a, Unde head probably of pot-image. Ht. o m. it. South-east comer enclosure. 

73. Rude foot vrith bangle* Broken in twro pieces. Ht. o m. oS. North wall of plinth* 

74. Comer fragment with standing male figure, holding rope or suako (?) or perhaps shoot¬ 
ing a bow. Head, right arm and legs broken. Ht. o m. 20. Ceniral room hdow panel iti cast 
wall. 

75. BocdcT fragment with right foot, Ht. 0 tn. 10. Central room. 

76. Head ; forehead and left eye broken. Ht. o m. 10, Central rooiri- 

77. Fragment of large head with right eye^ forehead and hair* Ht, 0 m, Og. Contra] 
room* 

78* Corner fragment of panel : 0 m. 19 by o ni. 14* Central room* 

79. Lower portion of stsniling figure dad in a Ionic ; o m* i2. Central rouin. 
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8 0. Torscp of maJe figore, in tvto pieces: o m. 14. Ceniral roam. 

81. Portion of kg i?) j 0 m. 12. Central room, 

82. Portion of arm f?) : o m. oB. Central room. 

S3. Crouching mate figure, Head lost j o m. 23. Central room. 

84. Lower portion of standing figure, surface dkintegrated; o tn. iS. Centtal room. 

85. Right hand holding rope (?); o m- og. Central room. 

86. Head, surface disintegrated; o m. 12. Central room. 

S7. Fragment with h^nd f?) holding indiatmet object ^om. 14. Central room. 

88. Head with ringletaj looking sideways; o« m. 14, Oul^de along northein wall. 

8g. Fragment of circular panel wdth hand and piece of drapery : a. m. 245. Outside at 
foot of north vrail. 

go. Tor&o of male figure ; o m. 105. Outside at foot of north wall, 
gi. Fragment of bird ■ 0 nt. i u Same spot, 

Q2. Head with ringlets and earrings r o m. 11. Outside at foot of south wall. 

03. l.owcr portion of sitting female {?1 figure f o* m. 12, Outside, foot of south nail. 

94. Fragment of right kg of silting figure ; 0 m, 095. Outside, south side. 

95. tiorder fragment of circular panel; o m. t 6 . QuUide, south side. 

gG* Upper portion of nearly Iifc-si2e head with long curly locks and frontal eye. Top 
broken. Ht. o m. og Qn north side of steps, west of connecting wall (8 small fragtdenU 
apparently of same image . 

yj. Fragment of torso of female figure with arms crossed in front of the breast ; 0 m, oS 
At foot of south wall- 

98-gg, Two indislliict fragments, one apparently knee of seated figure : 0 m. oS and o m. 
07, At foot of south wall. 

100. Upper portion of head with ornamental head-dres^, hollow ; o in. 075* .^long north 

walk 

lot. Torsr of male figure , surface dkintegrutcd , 0 m. 22. Central room, under ramp. 
102. Fragment with arm l?J; o m. 085. Central room under ramp, 
loj. Indistinct fragment: o m, 0S5. Centra! room under ramp. 

104. Portion of kg of seated image. Lutus-fiower and tasseL Knee broken. Length o tn. 35 
rCortii of flight of Steps, w’cst of connecting wall. Same find*place a.s No. qti. 

105. Fragment o£ arm ; o m. tS, Same find-spot a^; No, 104. 

lofi. Indistinct fragment with head of cobra; o m. r u -Same find-apot. 

107. PcttTQu of arm with two bracelets, broken In two. Same find-spot. 

108. Fragment of arm or leg; o ni. 105. Same find-spot, 
loy. Small fragment of arm 1?!' ; o m. 14. Same find-spot. 

MO. Other fragment; o m. 13. Same find-spot. 

111. Franiment of head, with left eye and curly hair. Same find-spot. 

m 2. Corner fragment of panel with male figure, standing, clad m tnnic, boots and holding 
whip (?) ill left hand. Head missing, Urohen in two pieces. Ht. 0 m. 20. Same find-spot. 

113. Head with long ringlets and heavy earrings. Right t:ye and left cheek damaged* 
Ht* e. m, 10. Same find-spot. 

114. TndUi In ft fragment with httga (? : o m, 14, Same find-spot. 

it5. Left hand holding object, broken in tw o piec;a ; o m. oy. Same find-spur, 

116. Indistinct fragment; 0 m. 07. Same find-:Sput. 

I jj. Toe of large image; o m. 04. Same liiid-spnt, 

118. Fragment of head (burned) with right eye and omamental head-dress; o m. ob. Same 
find*spot. 

ir9-i32» Varioua fragments* S,\me find-spol, 

*33' Border fragment; o m* 20. Same find'spot. 
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* 34 ‘ Fragrocnt of huad, Pioper right ride brokeo* Hair indicated by holes. Ht. o m, lo. 
Central room under ramp» 

*35^ Indistinct fragment with foot l?l: o 15. Central ropni under ramp. 

13G. Border fragment with right foot (?); o m. 055. Central room nnder ramp. 

157* Thigh of seated fignie ; o m. 12, Central room under ramp. 

Comer-piece with male Egure running. Right arm and leg missing. Head defaced, 
Ht. o m. 30, Central room. 


139. Fragment with bust of male iigure, left arm raised ; o in. 17, Central room. 

140. Fragment with torso of male figure ; o m. 13, Central room. 

141* Comer fragment with hand or foot of nionkey (?}; 0 m. 103. Central room. 

Border fragment with lotus petal ornament: o m, 095. Central room, 

142. Fragment of leg with ring; o m. oh. Central room. 

143. Indistinct fragment; o m. 07* Central room. 

144. Head with ringlets and earrings ; o m.o<5. North of steps, 

145- Border frag^ment with lower portion of male (?f figure clad in dAoH and seated on a low 
couch r o m. 14. Central room, 

14&, Border fragment with right leg of figure, apparently seated cross-legged, and wearing 
boots. Width 0. m, ifi. Central room, 

M 7 - Ft^ment with leg of standing figure. Ht. o m. 17. Central room, 

14®, Border fragment with upper portion of figure [?J, Ht 0 m, i 5 . Central room. 

149* Fragment with hand, Ht o m. 10. Central roorHi 

130. Fragment with liand, Ht. 0 m. oS, Central room, 

151. Fragment with portion of leg, t.'alf and bunt Ht o m. 09. Central room. 

152 '- fragment with portion of boot ; 0 m. 09, Central room* 

153, Head with long ringlets. Ht. o m* 07, Central room, 

154, Small fragment with portion of arm or leg, Ht. o m. 03. Central room, 

*^ 55 * Small fragment, Ht, o ni. 05. Centra] room. 


steps. 

^57- 

prosirato 

15®- 
15 a. 
l5i. 

ifij. 

163. 

164. 

165. 

166. 
157- 
173- 

174. 

^ 75 ' 

175, 

177- 

17S. 

179. 

iSo. 

ibl, 

1S3, 


Large left hand holding a lotus Bud, Bracelet round wrist. Length o m* 16, IMorth of 

Border fragment with right leg of standing figure. It is being clasped by a girl {?) 
behind it. Ht, □ m. 12, North of steps. 

Four toes of left foot with flower beneath j o* m. 065, North of steps. 

Fragment of arm or leg of Luge image \ o m, 09, North of steps* 

Fragment of rod r n m. 10. North of steps. 

Indistinct fragment perhaps of large image ; o m. oS* North of steps. 

Head of pot-image ; o ui, 07. South of steps. 

Indistinct fragment; 0 m. oS, North of steps. 

Fragment of head; o m, 105. North of steps. 

Leg H'ith bent knee, draped ; om, 07* North of steps. 

172, Various Indistinut fragments. North of steps. 

Left hand wltli bracelet. South of temple. 

Upper portion of arm with bracelet; o m. 24, North of steps, 
hragment of lotus-seat ; 0 m, 13. North of steps. 

Left foot, disintegrated ; o m, 13, North of steps, 

F«gro«t of f,n«|e figure with child at left breast; o m, .3. .North of step, 

Fr^meni of lower arm with two bracelets ; o m. oS. North of steps 
Indistinct fragment ; o mr Jt* North of steps, 

I'rpijtr Idl. ppper partipp pf head with rnirly leets ; o n,. , t, North of step. 

Small head with curly hair; o m, 07. North of steps. ^ ' 

Ann of pot-image ; d m. oS, ,North of steps. 
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rSj. Foot of pot-ima^e ; o m* 05, North of steps. 

154. JodisLint:t fragment \v\Lh scrolhvork ; o m. 10. North of steps. 

155. Fragment of hand (?) with braedet ; o m. ro. North of stops. 

J8b. Indistinct fragment; 0 im 13. North of steps. 

187. Fragment of pot-image {?)r 0 m, 13, North of steps. 

jSS. Itidistinct fragment^ probably of large figure ; 0 m. 10. North of stepiJ. 

I Sip. Indistinct frognmnt. probably of large figure, with drapery indicated j o ra. tr. North 

-of steps. 

igo, I ndis tin cl fragment with drapery Indicated : 0 tn. 11. North of steps, 
igi. Fra'^ment of garland (?); o ni. oS. North of steps. 

tg3. Border fragnieiil uf p.antJ vi ith left foot oF iraiking Jignre ; o m. oS. North of steps. 

193. Fragnjent of flat brick with tloral border on edge ; o m, tj. North of steps. 

194. Fragment of breast (?J of large image with indication of drapery ; o m. [4. North of 

Steps, 

ipj. Indistinct fragment with necklace (?j; o tn. 07. North of steps. 
ig6. Foot of pot-image with anklet j o m. 06. North of steps, 

197-195, Three indistinct fragments. 

eoo. Torso of crooebing corpulent male figurti apparently wearing sacred thread ; q m. 16. 
South of Steps, 

zot. Torso of male figure * o m. io. South of steps, 
zoz. Fragment of face t o m. oh. South of steps, 

203* Fragment with right hand ; o m. 07. Outride soutit walk 

204. Head : o m. 07. Outside south wall. 

205. Ijidistinct fragment ; o m. oS, Outgide south wall. 

206-207. Fragments of panels. 

20S. Proper right half of pand with Hying garland'Carrying male figure . o m. 39, North 
of steps. 

209, Torso of female figure, appaiendy seated t 0. m, iS, North of steps. 

210 Fragment with kgs of figure draped ; o m. 095. Outside sioiith tvall, 

211, Border fragment of panel curved ; o m. 12, Central roam* 

212, Fragment of right foot ; o m, 07. North of steps, 

213, Indistinct fragment with drapery- indicated ; o m, 09* North of atepti. 

314. Indistinct fragment ; 0 m. oS, Along south wall. 

215 Leg and hoof of horse ; o m. to. Central room* 

Jib. indistinct fragment ; dm. 06, North of steps. 

217, Border fragment vvith legs of standing male figure ; o m. 15, Along south wall. 

Border fragment with lotns-pctal border ; o m. 18* Soutii walk 
319, Indistinct fragtnenlt perhaps leg ; o m. 15* Along south wall, 

210. Curved [?] border fragment with left hand toEding garland ; o m. 15. Along south wall 

221. Border Fragment with paiv of some animal (lion?) ; o m. 14. .Along south wall 

222, Curved border Iragnienl; o m. 13. ,\Iong south wall, 

323, Two fragments ot right leg and foot; 0 ni. I5' Along south wall, 

224. Indistinct fragment ; 0 m. 05.V Along south tvall* 

325. Fragment with torso of male figure; o m. 16. Along south wall. 

236. Border fragment with mace (?) : o m. 10* Central room. 

227, Fragment with hent knee ; 0 m. 08. Central room. 

338. Indistinct fragment ; o m. 07. Central ronm, 

229. Fragment of arm or leg : o ni. 1G5, North of steps. 

230. Right foot with sinkict ; o m. 15* North of steps. 

531-239, Various fragments* partly belonging to iiiiiigf;^. 


North uf steps. 
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340. Border frag me ut wkfs well-model led right leg and boot {or sock) of seated figure* 
0 to, I D. Similai' to No, 146. 

341. PortioD of leg; o m, 123, 

343, Curved fragment, perhaps of vessel ; o in» | 5 . 

343, Indistinct fragment. 

244- Fragment of breast [?) w\th curious necklace ; o tn, 14. Noith of steps. 

“ 45 * Fragment of leg {?} of image; 0 m* 12. North of -‘teps. 

246-24S. Indistinct fragenentSj apparently of image. North of steps. 

24g. Small fragment with grooved ornament t o m. 07, North of steps. 

250. Torso of n-jle figure ; 0 m, 15. Central room. 

251. Torao and two arms of fignre seated to right ; o m, 15. Along south wall. 

253. Head with long ringlets and earrings. Top hrokeo ; o m. 15. Along south ivall. 

253. Portion of leg of stfinding figure : o m. 1 i. Along south ivall. 

254. Head with Small top nut ; 0 m. 07. Along south walL 
233. Head with curious head-dress ; o m. 09, Stnith wall. 

256, Bust of female figure ; o m. 04. Inside plinth, north side. 

257, Indistinct fragment; o m, 085. Along south wall. 

255. Indistinct fmgmeol ; a m. 07. Along Routh wall, 

259. Border fragment with lower portion of seated feni:ilt: figure. H .0 ni. 14. Atone 
south wall. " ^ 


260. Border fragment; o m. 16, Along iSoutli wall. 

26r. Left arm of figures; 0 m. 12. Along south wall 
2fia. Fragment with lotus panel; o m. 10. Along south wall, 

263, Head ; o m, 06. Along south w^all. 

264. Small fragment; 0 m. 05. Along south walk 

365 Border fragment with portion of leg or arm with ring ; o m* 115, Along north wall. 

265, Fragment with right shoulder and arm ; o m. 06. Along south w'al]. 

267. Hoad with high head-dress ; o m. o 3 J. Along south wall. 

266. Fragment of right arm and Bat with bracelet ; o lu. 07. Along south wail 
269. Indistinct fragment ; o m to. Along south walk 

270-271, Two indistinct fragments. Along south wail. 

272 Fragment oi head (?) ; 0 m. 04. Along soulli walk 

373 Proper left portion of square or reclangoliu panel. U iih prandoK horse and IcH leo of 
human figure apparently In the acl of kieWng It. Hf. o m. 36, width o m 31. Along 


274. ludistiact fragment; o m. 07. Along south wall, 

“ 75 - khigh of seated female figure; o m. t 2. Along south wall. 

275. Fragment of figure; o m. 075. Along south wall. 

277, Female figme seated to left; 0 m. 2r. Along north wall, 

278, Border fragment with lion's (/J head ; o m. 1 r. Along north walk 
279* fragment caned with peacock's tail; o m- sG. Along north wall. 

280. Torso of uiail figure ; o m. ifi. Along north walk 

iSi. Curved border fragment with lotus-petal ornament; o m. 17, Along north wall 

282. Border fragment with right teg of seated male figure wearing boot 

Along north walk 

283. Fragment of torso (?) of male figure ; □ m. u. Along north wail. 

284*285. Two fragments of prt-images. Inside plinih, north side. 

286, Indistinct fragment; o m, 04. Along north wall. 


or sock I o Id. 17^ 




in both hands and hghlitig a Rakshasa lUio htihk ^ . , . ' 


an 


a iword in hia right I land. The borders 
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is t^ved with ^ l„tus-p^,al design. Two nni.™ on lh« lower borde,. Xo border to the 
proper right. Ht, o m. 315 or tj"; width o in. 40 or 15". Along north wall. iPlnte LVll.) 

, , slnnding to right, rn«ing his right hand in front o( breast and 

bolding md.,,t.n,:l objeot m left hand, A fon.alo figure in kneeling in Icont. Perhaun Laknhmana 
and nnrpanakhn. hit. o in. 30a nr ,. J-. The site, when oomplete, must have been the same an 
{Pbtl \X\'U ) Ilte preserved portion braUn. Along east wiJL 

jSg Fragments of panel uith tno Jlgnres, appart.mttv lUkshasas tmotiatacbes 11 ^valkbe to 
right. TLl- second one hold. In hoth hands .a .lafT to which ,i tlv^whi.k (?) is attached. Hi. 

o m, 315 or 12 . bame sue as Xos. 287 and aS8. Airing north nail. Plate X.WII j 

290. Torso of male fignre wearing tnnie and eross Lett aeross breast. Ht. o in 18 Alono 
north ivall. ' ' ^ 

29t, Toisn of male figure nearing curious neclilaee and belt with abort daeger. Ht. 0 ni la 
North wall. Broken in t'lio pieces. 

itya. Three-faeeJ head with toi.-knnt, probably Draliiiia. Ceolral laee has poiiiled beard 
Hi. o m. 09. South ivall. 

293. Corner iraginent of panel, Border iiidieated will, dots. Se ml I in corner. Ht. o m ,6 

South wall* ^ 

294. Well-baked border fragment will, fcot clad iii soek. Ht. o ,n. 09. Central room. 

J95. Knee of seated figure j i> m. lo, .'‘outh wall. 

396. indistinct fragment r 0111.07. ^outli widj. 

^97. Border fragmi^nt ; o m. oS. South ivall. 

jgtS. KragmctiL ivilh portion of human figure eompEctefj worn r o m. 14. Central rooma 
399. Foot ivilli tiock : 010.085. Central room. 

3O0e Lega of atanding figuriiic ; o nu 045. Central room* 

30,. Torso of male figure. Right hand (bracelet) raised against shoulder Ht on, ,2 
Centra! room. ' 

302. C. or nor fragment of panel ivlth hand ^hraceklj ; u m, 13. Conlral fooui, 

303. Leg of jiieated figuie^ 0 m* 095, Central room. 

304. Corner fragment ; 0 rn. 095. Central room. 

305. Border Iragnicnt willt leg of sealed figure ; o m. 11. Central room, 

3 o 5 . Head of monkey f?) much worn j ci m. oS. Central roum. 

307. Arm of pot-iipage holding ctipi am. 10. Central room. 

308. Fragment of lotus-petnl border 3 0 m. 11, North nail, 

309. Fragment of left thigh of figure ; o m, lo, aNorth wnlL 
31D. Imiistijict fragment; o m, 06* North uall. 

311. Head with thick inoufitaclie^ o ni, 05. North wail, 

313. Lower portion of left arm and hand. Quadruple bracelet. Ut. o m. 09, North wall, 

313. Panel, broken mto several pieces, ivltli two male figures standing and each beating a 

drum Witli a slick which they hold Sc their right hand. Ht. 13*' or o m. 3^5 ; ^idth i-k'' 

or 0 m. 405. Along north wall. No border to the proper rSglit* ft hclangs to iIil' same sen'es 
as Nos. 2871 aSSand 289. (Plate NXVIL) 

314. Curved border fragment. Ht. 0 m. [ 75. Central room. 

315. Border fragment with fool. Ht. □ m. oS. Central room. 

3161 Head ivilii bnif ringlets. Ht. 0 m* 10, Central room. 

317- Head of monkey, Ht. o m. 07. Central room, 

3tS. Piagmcnt with curved herder. Tail nf a lish. lit. o 24, sVIoeg northern wall 

319, Head ; o m. o8. North-east coracr, 

320, Head j o m, o&. Northera wall, 

32,. Punch Ht. 0 m. 3, ;nf) ; width u 23 (Sn. brnken in two pieces. Mule a„d 
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kimlt; llgure tanking on a bird ajjpareiitly a peacock. The mate figure seems to touch the left 
breast o[ the IfemaEe, Cent rat room In low excavatTtm. 

335. Border Iragnient with hand holding wreath ti*J : o m. to. Central room. 

3 .'! 3 , Border fragment plain; o m. 10* Central ECtom. 

334, Comer fragment ith Eoliated border and Icg^ broken above knee, and foot with sock 
perhaps belonging to a flying figure. Ht. o m. 19. ITdoI oF north wall, 

325. Fragment of panel ^vitli male fignre running to rijirht and sninging baltle'asc in 
right haniJ. Legs broken beneath knees. Nt, o m. 25. Foot of noftEt wall near centre. 

326, Fragment of panel with male figure, running to left and holding a bow In his right hand- 
Left hand applied to ear. Legs broken bcneatli kneea. lit. o ni, 35. Foot of north wall near 
centre. 

337. Fragment with the head and neck of a horse to right. Ht. o m. 15. Foot of north 
walk side. 

328. Fragment of panel with foliated border and torsocs oi two mate figures apparently 
standing. Of one the left arm is preserved. HL. cm. 13. Inside pllntli^ b:outh side. 

329. Fmgmenl: with right thigh of figure, apparently seaLcd, and hand holding an Indefinite 
object. Hi. o 111. 12i Foot of nortli w'liUj near north-east corner. 

330. Fragment of panel with portions ol two figures. U1 otie, seated in a natural fashion 
with the left hand placed on the thigh, the lower porlioii Is preserved. Of the otlmr figure only 
the right hand is stilt cxLint. Ht. o nu i~<. Inside plmtli in chamber between central room and 
top of steps. 

331. Fragment of head of pot-image. Hi. o m. oij. Fool of north wall outside northern 
room. 

332. Fragment of panel ivltli foliage. Hi. o m. 21;. hoot oJ north wall, near west ond, 

333 - Fragment of panel with foliated border nmlt wo figures fighting One, the htncLd of 

which IS lost, stands with outstretched left hand and hb right foot placed on the left thigh of 
the other figure which has fallen on it.s knecji. Fivo nurnetals on lower border ivlilch I read 23. 
Ht. 0 m. 32 ; width o m. 35, At foot of north wall, nulsldu mirtUeni room, 

334. Fragment of panelwilli foliated border and standing figure nl a Kimiara the lower 
half of the body being tliat of a hort.e. I Inadj army and breast broken. The left hand is raised 
at the levelcf the head. Two ivumcraJs on lower border which 1 mad iS. ill. 0 m. 3t ; width 
o m. 35. At foot of north wall, outsido iiorthciti room. 

335. Panel wdtii foliated border ami twm mah; figures wrestling. The rIgliL-hand figure bolds 
a shield in bia left hand, whilst his right arm is slung round the body of the second figure vvliich 
Stands with his right arm stretched outlay if ready to strike. Close to this p.umi two heads 
were found—one of a man and the other of a monkey w hicli seem to belong to the two figure? 
llU o m. 32? width o m. 39. At foot of nortli wall, outside iiarlhvrn ronm. 

336. Two fragments of female figure, standing. Face, breasts, arms and tegs Lirokcp, 
Ht, o m. 19. North-east corner of plitiLh, 

337. Fragment witii a left arm with plain bracelet. The h.vnd holds an atroiv (?) between 
the second and third finger. Kt, o ra. 11, Found dose to No. 327. 

338. Torso of male fijJiirc-. Ht. o tn. 15. East wall. 

339. Fragment with kg ol male pj figure, apparently standing. Ht. o m. 12, 

340. Fragment of panel with torso of fKiuHle figure, Creasts broken. lit. c ni. 14. Inside 
plinth in chamber butw eeii central room and top of steps. 

141. Fragment of panel with plain hordc-r and fout of seated (?) figure. Ht. om, 13. 
Central rorun. 

342. Fragment with portion of left foot. Ht. 0 m. 105. Central room. 

3.13. Fragment with right huml holding indcGnlLc object, HL o m. 08, North-east corner 
of plinth. 
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344. Fragmrnt consisting of the left breast ainrl shoulder of a male figure. Ht. 0 tn. 11 
Along north wall. 

345, Ffagmentol panel with a left hand and indefinite object, lit* 0 ni* 13. Along north 

wall, 

340. Fragment with portion ot leg (?}. lit, n m. og. Along north wall, 

347* Head of male figure with motistadie slightly marked, lit* u m* oG. Along north walk 

348* Head of mate figure with hair tied up in a Eop-ftnot. Lower portion nisssiug. Hi, 
o m. 07. Along north U'.ill. 

349. Fragment consisting of a foot, Ht. o m, O55. Near centre of north w^all. 

350. Fragment of an arm decorated with an da borate bracelet, Ht, o m oS- Along 
northern wall, 

35 r. Fragment consisting of the foredeg of an elephant, Ht. o m, oS. Same spot as 
Nu. 334. 

352, Fragment consisting of the left arm and brtrasl of a male figure. Ht. 0 m, oS. Along 
itortli ^va^. 

353, Fragment consisting of the bent leg of a figure. Hk o m. 075, In central room. 

354, Wdl-modellcd head of a female figure w ith long-draw n eyes, curly hair and plain ear¬ 
rings. Ht. 0 in, 06. .Same spot as No. 304, 

355, Fragment of head of male figure with open mouth, Ht, n m, 035, Same spot as 
No. 324. 

35G, Fragment consisting of left foot. Ht o pn. 05. Same spot aa No. 324, 

b. — Siotii? Si:ii//f£iires. 

r. Sculpture representing Siva and Purvatl. hit, o m. 35, Fomid on mound south-wust 
of Kachchl Ku th 

2, FragmcoL of basalt sculpture with upper portion of four-araiied attendant holding tricieot 
and ivatcrpot in his tw^o left hinds. Right hands broken, lit, o m. 11, East of Kachirlii Kuti 
oil top of ciidosiiig w^alh 

3, Fragment in sandstone. Legs of standing figure, feet missing. Ht. o m. og, So.uh 
side of Kachchi KuU. 

4, Indistinct fragment in sandstone with two grooves, Ht. o m. 05. South side of Kachetd 
Kiitu 

5, Fragment with standing Jain figure (ht. o m, 33) found on top of moutid, south-ivcst uf 
Kachchl Kufi, {C/. above No, i,) 

6, Fragment in bine stone o! head of Image w tth portion of forehead {proper left side) hair 
and Idgh headdress. lit. o m.14. Along south w'all of plinth. 

7, Fragment of sandstone, apparently portion of pedestal of image. Ht o m. 14. 

8 , Fragment witli right hand holding some object: o m. 12. Southern room, 

g. Fragment with heads of two figures aide by side. High headdress. Ht, o m. 03. Outside 

along norlhern wall. 

10, Fragment of face of stone figure. I U. 0 m. 06. Outside along north wall. 

11. Fragment nf stone figure. lit. o m. o&. Outside, along north wall. 

Upper portion of Buddha (?) figure. Ht, o m. 115, Drapery ^ right shoulder bare. 

On top of mound south-west of Kachclil Kutl. Same fiaii-place as No. t, 

13, Indistinct fragment of stone sculpture; 0 m. 105. Found on spoil earth* 

14^ Fragment of stone sculpture wdth ri^ht arm of figure. Ht, oin. i 3 . Found dear old bed 

of Ruptu 

15. Fragment of liand ; o m, 075, Along northern wall of Kadichi Kuti. 

t6. IndidtinuL frag me ill; 0 ni. 105. Same find-pi ace as No. 15. 

17* Two small fragments. Along northern wall. 
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i8, Pragment in blue stone carved with s^rollwnrt ; i i- *■ 

«.uU..w.,t of Koti. Fiod-spot .-.boot J 7 o \ ' " *"• j'"”"' 

. 9 . Efoph,„t (,j, deboed, sandstooc , o o.. o*. S,m;fi„d-.pot 
* Small rragment ; o m. 05. Somh wall of Kacbcjii Koil ^ 

21. Head ,«ifc t,ara: o m. 045. East of Kachrti Kutl ' 

22 . Head with !ong ringlets, chin and m^uth broken o n. rn n . . 

wall near south-east corner. ‘ Outside, at foot of ea^t 

23. Sandstnije fragment with short, thick arm itJih t a. 

of Kathchl KutJ. ^celet j o m, 23 . Along north wall 

24- Saad.to„e fragment with leg; o m. , 5 . Along .omi. 

2> Fragment m sambione consisting of right cheek nn^e 
fositle piSiithj north side, ■ ' mouth of face; o m. oSe 

Cl Skills mid ScQ.lt 

1. Clay sealing (diameter o m. 015) vnth horse walking to rizhL F 4 u 

of rectangular plinth, outside the northern room. ^ ^ ^ 

2 . Clay signet (diameter o Fn. 017) with oiertierf 11 j , 

Kushana Brahmh Found o«t.Id.;be nU";. rjl"' m 

3 Clar sealing with flliplicalsralimpresiioB ,i„„„„ 

in Kusha(,a BrahmT. Found inside -he eiteu if f .k “ 

Ihe top of the mound. *( ‘ho *n,,ll shrine o, 

4 Clay sealing with circular seal impression fdiame.e. , . 

Waurya Brahml and ornament. ' t o m. oi). Legend j„ 


ti 

3 .. 

4. 

5 ^ 

h 


d. — FcUcry. 

Bottom of vessel. Foot broken. Slip. Southern room 
WII vessel with pointed bottom. Northern room. 

Miniature vesseh Aorthem roam, 
nented border of targe vessel. Slip Southern room. 

ra^eut of heavy vessel decorated with disks. East of Karl.d.1 Kmi 
Small fragmeiit. Northern wall, outside 
7. Fragment of denied vessel with slip. .s„uth,,„ 

a. ipolit of vessel with slip. 

9 Fragment with handle. 

.0. Fragment with dented border. Slip. Southern room 

... bragmenl of candle-stick, f.. smdl room outside northern wall 
12. Lid of vessel, bamc place as No* m, 

isce/laricoits OhJeels. 

I* Spear blade, Narth of Kacfiehi Kuit, 

2. Spear blade. Eaiii of Kaebchi KutL 

3 * Several fragments of grinders of hakeU dav ■ 

Nausahra Gale,} ^p^dmrtns were fom,d at the 

4. Numerous doubl^pointed pins o( baked day, about a" Iou» Alo„ 

5. ortoise of baked clay with female tigare on reverse. ^ 

Kuti. (Plates X.KVHI—XXl.X.) 

knnwm asVrkk*'’L“l 
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by a for his residence. General Cunnineham proposed to identify this mound 
with the Aiigulimala Stuj>a of ihe Chinese pilgrims, but Dr. llocy, having recognised 
the latter monument in another locality (the mound he calls stupa A), preferred to 
regard the Paickt Kuti as “a later buildingor the repaired remnants of a later building 
raised on the site of the old Hall of the Law," another monument mentioned by the 
Chinese pilgrims. General Cunningham, as Mr. \’incent Smith remarks was in any 

case right in calling the building a stiipa; no further identification is at present 
possible.* ^ 

The ruined building, which was partly excatmted by Dr. Hoey, Is constructed 
in the shape of a large quadmngle, measuring no'from south to north and 77' 8' 

from east to west. As the western f onion has not yet been fully explored, it is 

possible that the edifice extended further in this direction than can' be ascertained 
at present. * 

The interior consists of a curious medley of irregular brick walls built at right 
angles-exceptinthecentre-soas to form rows of squ,ire and rectangular rooms. 
The absence of doors and windows is sufficient 10 prove that these supposed rooms 
can never have been used .as dwelling places. The interior walls are only a frame- 
work meant to be filled in with e.irth, so that the monument to which they belong 
was undoubtedly a solid structure which can hardly have been .anything else but a 
sttlpa. f may add at once that no finds have been made to prove its religious 
character or 10 mark it as a Buddhist monument. A well-known instance of a siuta 

built with such a framework, though on a different plan, is the Jaina slUfia of the 
Kaiikali Til^i near Mathura.* ^ 

In the present instance the most noticeable feature is the curved will which 
occupies the centre of the mound. Viewed from the west side, it presents the 
appearance ol a tower, the par.-Ulel walk of ihe adjoining rooms having been built on 
ton. One of these rooms I cleared to a depth of 18’ from the top of the curved 
wall. The large recUngular chamber in the centre of the mound had been previously 
excavated by Dr. Hoey to a depth of 20' from the top. In case the PakkI Kutt 
IS a relic tower and not merely a memorial monument, we mav expect to find the 
deposit of relics in the square room .adjoining the chamber excavated by Dr. Hoey 

for it will be seen that this square occupies the centre of the curved wall which 
apparently encloses the inner core of the mound. 

That the partition walk start from Ihe original ground-level Is also proved by the 
tunnel which Dr. Hoey ran through the middle of the mound from south to north 

PLat"tviX r “■ ‘he sub-joineJ 

Plate aMX (section on C-D) belongs, of course, to Dr. Hoey's tunnel 

The only fi^nd’ worth recording is that of two earthenware pots (one with lidt 

measuring 3 i in circumference, which were found under the fool of the outer wall on 

t^he e^t sadc of the building. As these vessels were entire, it appears lha* they had 

been buned there on purpose. T hey did not, however. cont.ain anything but earth. 

* Hoey, R<p9rU pp. 53 G Plates XV and V. A. Smith 7. i?. d ^ for loon ' r 

* V. A. Smith, The yain Stupa of .\fathtiri pi H/ Fauch^^ 'ft y ” ’ 

8;(f. andl-ig.,8. ^ G.»rfAa„. pp, 

* In the course of excavation two iron rin*»s. in rfiimix...- r • 

latter on the surface uf the top of the mound. ’ ^ knife-blades, the 
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In th]s cotincction J must mention that immediately to the south of the PakkI 
Kuir iwo t^arlhetiware drains were found, their top being on a level with the fool of 
the souih wall. They consist of earthenware rings fitting together so as to form a 
vertical tube. The western drain was eijcavated to a depth of lo^ 3"', The other was 
found to end at a depth of 6 from the top. At the lower extreinitv it contained 
six earthenware pots with pierced bottoms placed mouth downwards and measuring 
y 4^*" in circumference (Plates XXVU and XXXII), 


E,— Stupa A. (Plate XXX.) 

This monument Dr. Hoe/ proposes to ideniify ^dth the Angidimala SfUfa 
mentioned by Hmen Tsiang It stands east of the Pakki Kutl and east of north from 
the Kachchi KuiT, on the very edge of the ancient city, so as to form one mass with 
the ramparts. Dr. Hoey’s explorations leave no doubt that the building is in 
reality ^ sift pa. He sank a shaft of 9 in diameter from the top down to a depth of 
nearly 30'. The present depth of tins well is about 26’\ but m the course of the last 

twenty years it must have became partly filled with debris. The interior is a solid 
mass of brick-work, 

I excavated the top of this structure which consists of a low cylindrical to«-er of 
massive masonry, about ao’ in diameter, with a rectangular projection, 14' wide, on 

the east side. It Is built of brichs of various sizes, the largest measuring laj* by 9* 

by 3j". The outside of this tower was exposed by me to a depth of 8.' It is evident 





* 


that this budding did not ongmal y form part of the ancient on the top of which 

.t IS raised. Tbs may be inferred from the e.ristence of a rectangulL platform 
t72 by 45 ) with projections on the north and south sides and the remains of a flight 
of steps to he east : it will be seen from the accompany ing plan that this flight of steps 
tis by 14) whicii once led up to the platform has a curved end as U ilT, -I 

tho^ of the Kachchr Kull and Sobhnath. The platform is kist pres^rveHtiTL 
north side where the outer wall has a maximum height of ne,ariv 4'. Amon? the 
bncks which arc mgstlj' broken I f'^and some measuring ia by g* |, . , 

niitea-orthy that the masonry does not contain any carved bricks 5 . t is 


' Riftort. p, 55 * ef SntIrJj, J. R, 4 , s, fof 
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In running a trench, 6^' wide, from the Kachchi Kuti Gate in the direction of the 
siu/>a wc struck what appears to be the remains of a lower platform consisting of 
only four courses of bricks. In this trench a number of small earthenware pots were 
found, the largest measuring 14"^ in circumference. .Numerous terra-cotta toys also 
turned up, mostly rude figurines and animals. They include an animal (Fig. i) 
apparently meant for a bird w ith pierced tail and short wings, both decorated with 
dots. The head is lost. A curious fragment, similar to the terra-cottas found in 
the cutting at the Haitara Gate, represents a female standing with a parrot perched 
on her left arm. The head and legs are missing. Another fragment consisting of a 
hand holding a cup, must have belonged to a figurine of the same type as the one 
found to the south-east of the Kachchi Kuti. I must also mention a hollow, pear- 
shaped object (circumference 6") with handle (Fig. 2). As it appears to contain ahead 
or small pebble, I presume that it is a child's rattle. Several broken handles 
evidently belonging to such an object were found here and elsewhere in the course of 
exeaxation. 


F.—Nausahra Gate. (Plates XXIII and XXXI.) 

This gate, as noticed above, is named after the strip of cultivated land between 
Maheth and the Xaukh^n or Old R§pti. It is also called B^rki B^zar ka Darw^a. 
My excavations have proved that this w*as one of the main gates of the city. On 
both sides the city walls curve inwards, so as to form two bastions leaving a space of 
60* in width between. From the curve of the eastern bastion the city wall was 
excavated for a distance of 48', and its top could be traced still further east. Its 
width is about 9', and it is built on the lop of the earthen ramparts so that its foot is 
above the level of the surrounding country. The preservation of the wall may be 
partly due to the fact that it has been built slightly sloping, the foot projecting about 
X Irom the top. From the curve of the bastion the w'all is continued inward for a 
distance of 32' ; here its width is about i'/. The eastern bastion is built of very 
heavy bricks measuring iS*' by 1 1'' by 3*^ and laid in mud. As only six courses are 
left, its height is not more than 2'. The straight portion of the wall stands to a greater 
height (7"). It is of very solid construction and there can, in ray opinion, be no 
doubt as to its great antiquity. 

At a distance of 12' from the curve of the bastion a flanking wall runs out at 
right angles to the city wall. This flanking vxall, about 5' wide, is evidently a later 
addition. It is built on to the city wall, but touches it only at the top, whereas lower 
down there is 6“^ thickness of earth between the two. The flanking wall is now 34' 
long, but may have been longer originally. Its top slopes down rapidly, and at the 
point where it ceases, no distinct corners were found. It is built on the slope of the 
ramparts, so that its foot, at the point where it touches the city wall, is 9' g" higher in 
level than at its end. 

The object of this flanking wall is not obvious. In its present state it would 
considerably weaken the defences of the gate by affording an easy access to the top of 
the city wall. But we may assume that it was originally equal in height with that wall. 
That it was merely meant to serve the purpose of a buttress is not very likely, as 
the city wall shows no sign of bulging out. .Moreover, for a simple buttress a wall of 
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greater thickness and less length would have been more effective. Ii seems more 
probable that the wall served the purpose of a projecting bastion which, in the case 
of an attack on the gate, would enable the defenders to harass the enemv’s flank 
It will be noticed that to the west of the gate a similar flanking wall is found. ' It is also 

possible that both walls once formed part of an outwork, the greater portion of which 
has flow disappeared. 

On the west side also there is a distinct bastion, though only a few layers of 
bricks are now left on the top of the ramparts, At a distance o/'io' from ihe curve 
there is a flanking wail similar to the one just described, to the east of the -ate There 
ts no dear joinl. 1 h,s flanking wall starts in reality di* from the city wad, the inter- 
yenmg space being filled with some irregular masonry. Here also the flanking wall 
m obviously a later addition On the spot where the two walls join, a later wall o' 6' 
high, ,s bu. t over both. The flanking wall is ag' long, but ends in au indistinct mass 
0 apparently later masonry, Beynnd the flanking wall, the old city wall on this side 
of the gate was no longer traceable, Bu. at a distance of n' west from the flanking 
wall there starts a later wall of irregular masonry, 35 long, ra' wide and 8'high^ 
vvhjch IS strangely contorted and bulging. ^ ' 

Further west we find only low and irregular walls, apparently of a late dal e raised 
on the top of the earthen ramparts. They are continued for a distance of 47'- bm 
here no deep excavation was made. At a distance of nfl' fr™ .1, ■ ‘ 

late low watts cease, a culling, Go'long and 8' wide, was made ihrLgrLe rampir 

_ Let us now return to the gate proper. The old city wall couM h . u 
inwards for a dfstanct of 35' from the western bastion, h stands nn * ir ^ 
of ashes and charcoal mixed wiLh potsherds, which is plainly visible hn!h 
and the west side, The wall itself cunsists only of four layers of ve I 
the siie being the same as that on the eastern bastion (iS^^x 1 
wall a later wall is raised, leaving a layer of earth, *' n'^' thick bet ^ ^ r ■ 
large and small bricks mixed, and ends 23' from the bastion. ' ThrnM 
comiMiies 10' further. Us end thus presents the appearance of a squa 

which remains of decorative stuccowork were found aon^r^nHy 
cornice* PP^^^ntly belonging lo 

It will be noticed that in the above description no mention hag b 
actual structural gateway. There is, however, adjoining the western h ^ 

masonry, 6' wide, which seems to have belonged to such a huild^ ^ ^ 
nothing corresponding on the east side and the remains In question 
to allow us to sprak whii certainty. At any rate It is surely on iK^ shapeless 
city gate must once have stood. " lii- 

Immediately to the south of the supposed gateway we notice the foi d " 
of two distinct rectangular rooms enclosed by solid walls and lea 
about 20' between. The walls of these rumus ^re built of brick^Z.^^r^f 
The width of each room is from 8 to 9. The north wall of the easte h ' 

excavated to a depth of 8 ', hui it appears that about half of it is foJnd - 
oriLdnal ground-level being marked by 3 projection 4' 4^ froni ihe 
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position wc may infer that these chambers served tcj accommodate the guard in 
charge of the gate, but no objects were foimd to confirm this conjectme. 

Adjoining the west wall of the Lastern chamber we found remn mts of a pavemen t, 
which must have belonged to the passage leading through the gate into the ancient 
oty. The briCK tiles of this pavetnent measure 15'by i j by 2V. On it were 
found an Iron damp. 6 ^ long, and tw<. iron nails, 41" bug, which probably originate 
from the ivoodeii doors of the gateway. 

0.—Temple of SObhuath. (Plates X.\XI1 and XXXIll.)* 

The ruined Jain temple situated in the western portion of Maheth. not far from 
the Tamarind Gale, derives its name " Sohhnath - from Sambhavanatha, the third 
Tirthartikara, who is believed to have been born at Sravastl.’ Dr. Hoc-y did some 
excavation here both in i$7s-6 and in 1884.5, but his description is brief ami v.igue 
and the published plan does not elucidate It to any extent. .As the ruin consists of a 
confused mass of more or less defined brick structures of various periods, it is not 
an easy matter to describe it .adequately eien with the help of accurate drawings. 

The eastern port ion. the outline of which was traced by Dr. Hoey, consists of 
a roughly rectangular courtyard, measuring 59'from east to west hv W from south 
to north. Itts enclosed by a wall. SJ'to 9 thick, which is mostly built of broken 
bricks. An entire bnck was found to measure 12' bv o'bv 2' The __ 

vvs-.M at random (see 

nate X.\XT11, detail G) and must have been taken from some earlier building then in 

rums. .As bricks of this type belong to a period immediately preceding the .\Iuham. 
madan conquest, their use is sufficient to establish the lateness of these remains. 

The wall enclosing the courtyard is preserved to a height of only 4'6" outside 
and 2 to 3 above the door level inside. The interior face is provided with a scries 
ot niches ot various siaes arranged at irregular distances along the north, cast and 
south sides. The numerous Iragments of statu-ary nhich came to light in the excava¬ 
tion of this courty.ird, belong to images which must have occupied thosi- niches 

X similar arrangement may still be seen in ...oden. Jain temples. The’ num¬ 
ber of these niches can still be ascertained, though only the lower part is preserved 
Here f wish also to notice two rectangular rooms in the north-west and somh-wesl 
comers of the enclosure, in which some well-preserved sculptures were found /« sf,u 
he north-westmm room, which measures S' S' by S', yielded the numbers . - and 11 
of the subjoined list which were discovered standing side by side against the ’west wall 
nthe south-west corner mom by 7-6'. No. .3 was found, which appears to 
pp. pj ion o a large image slab. In this connection I may noiice some terra-cotta 
gs « ich were imearthod inside the courtyard and must have belonged to pinnacles 

riie courtyard is paved with a concrete floor, which is best preserved in tteft 
comer-rooms ]u.st mentioned. ^ ntuetno 

longLd" . 7 ^'wi" urm^^^ btr^ 
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rists from art outer courtyard 50' wide and 5' below the floordevel of the inner court. 
From this loner level it should not he hastily mferred that the outer courts which was 
only partly e^scavared, belongs to an earlier period. On the contran% It (s evidently a 
later addition^ as its walls have been built on to those of the inner coiirtvard. The differ¬ 
ence in level is probably due to the c ire urns lance that the inner nr western yard is 
raised on earlier remains; but this point has not yet been fully ascenained by excavation. 

It is clear that in its tnni the inner square is added on to the western portion of 
I he ruins where we shall have to look for the temple proper, A second staircase 
(27' by J4 8"). also provided with a curve, rises from ihc inner courtyard and leads up 
to a plinth 44*" in height. From this point the ruins present the appearance of a 
confused mass of walls in which it is difficult to distinguish any order, it is, however^ 
clear that these walk constitute the main portion of the Sobhnath min and helong 
to an earlier period than the double courtyard just described. We may assume lhal 
these remains were once concealed beneath a platform m front of the temple proper, but 
unfortunately Dr. Hoey does not elucidate the state of these remains Wfore excav,uion. 

Let us now- turn our attention to the westernmost part of the Sohhnath ruins. It 
is crowned by a domed edifice, apparently a Muslim tomb of the Palh;ln period. This 
building was still entire in 18S5, but since and most probably owinj^ to Dr. Hoevk 
excavations, it has p.irtly collapsed. This is said to have happened about 191x1 
Large cracks in the standing portion foreteU the impending completion of its fall 
Though the tomb has neither name nor history, its heavy walk form a picturesque 
object in the midst of the all-pervading jungle. But the antiquarian may look f rward 
to Its final fall with some satisfaction, as only then a complete survey of the earlier 
remains will be come possibk. 

The domed tomb displays a niassivetiess characteristic of the Pathan period 
itis square in plan and measures i8' outside and n'3" inside in both directions 
Its walls, which have a thickness of 3' 5", are built oF bricks laid in mud, and covert-d 
with a layer of plaster both in and outside. By means of corner arches 1 he square 
is converted into an octagon on which the dome rests. The east and part of the 
south wall together with half the dome have come down. These I 

have contained arched doorways similar to the one still existing in the nor'h w.ll 
The west wail is provided with a prayer-niche {.mihrsb). as is often found in romb.s 
of tbe PAtban period. 

The Muhammadan^ building stood within a rectangular enclosure formed hv a 
plastered brick wall, 2' oT thick, whicli hu-s now mostly crumbletl away In the south 
cast comer it is still standing to a height of 4'y ; here we notice some smaM n^chej 
probably meant for lamps. The enclosure, which measures 43' by 29' outride ! 
an open space in front of the tomb and a passage along the thr^e remnirnT.! 

Both are paved vvith a concrete floor 6" rhick. ^ ^ 

These remains are raised on a plrtform, 30'square, built mostly of broken brickf^ 
including carved ones. A complete specimen Was found measuring la"' hv 8" b 
This platform, no doubt, represents the pUnth of the last Jain temple ivhich'\-^- 
destroyed by the Muhammadan conquerors, as recorded in Dr. Hoey's ballad ( 
ig)* It will be seen from the plan that the enclosure of the tomb ov-rLpr^r^ 
square platform. The tomb proper stands on a mass of debris which is probaUv the 
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remains of the ruined shrine. Among this debris on the south side tvro moulded 
bricks of a peculiar shape were noticed. The wall enclosing the square platform 
stands to a height of 2' 6" on the north side and is surrounded by a concrete floor. 

_ The square platform is built on the top of a larger platform', apparently of aii 
earlier date, the east or front wall of which was completely e-vpased. On this side it 
is 44' long and 7f high. At a height of i' S" from the foot is a moulding formed by a 
course of rounded bricks. Above this it consists of plain masonry tor 4' g", over which 
is a cornice, as shown in detail F of the accompanying plate. The north-east corner 
of this lower platform is distinct. From here the north face was traced for a distance 
of 21' 10", at which point a slightly projecting wall is met, apparently an addition. 
On the south and west sides no corresponding portions of the lower platform were 
found. 

Finally, 1 must mention two roughly square structures (12' by 13’), af uncertaiii 

meaning, which are placed on the same level to the cast of the lower platform opposite its 
north-east and south-east comers. They are decorated with two cornices of moulded 
brickwork, as shown in detail E, and are probably contemporaneous with the lower 
platform, though It sliauld be observed th.it ihey are placed at a slightly different 

distance from it, namely the northern one at j’5" and the southern one at 6 * 6 ". In 
none of these earlier remains do we find any carved bricks. To the east, the buildin<^ 
last described are enclosed by a wall of irregular masonry containing a few moulded 
bricks. On the top of this wall we notice a distinct passage, 7' lo" wide, which 
probably led to one o( the later temples. On both sides of this passage the eastern 
face of the wall presents an entirely different appearance. The ruisott d'etre of this 
curious construction I am unable to explain. 


H,—Lrst of Jaina Sculptures. 

1. Sculpture (bt. 3' 6 r u in. So) of buff sandstone, u dl preserv'ed, repr^cnlmg the 
lirist Tlrtliamkara Vrlshabhanatha seated cross-legged in the attitude of meditation on a throne 
supported by t^vo lions fouchant, placed on both sides of a ivbeel. The latter rests nil a hulJ 
the cognliince of VfiBbabhanatha, To the proper right of the throne Is a fomafe figurine seated 
to front and holding an mdtstinct objeec, perhaps :i tnurical instrumeot, fii her right hand. On 
the other sido is a kneeling fermiEe figurine ^vEth hands folded in adoration. The central figure 
is nude : tile eentre of the breast, the pnirns of the hands and the soles of the feet are marked 
u lth symbols. The top of the hc.id is raiss J, so as to resemble an us/wslta. The hair is indicated 
by a row of straight lines, Tlie ears are elongated f beneath each ear a double lock of hair falls 
do^m on the shoulders. Over the figure is a triple parasol on u litch a grotesque figure is lying 
in the act of beating .r handHirutu. On the aides of the Tirthamkara stand t.vo attendants with 
high headdreaa, each holding a fly-ivhlsk over hia shoulder. The rest of the slab h carved with 
four rows of miniature Tirthamkara figures seated in meditation, the total number, inctuding the 
main image, amounting to twenty-four, the traditional rtimber of the Tirthamkaras, In front of 
the third row are two projecting figures of elephants placed ou lotas dowers and each mounted by 
two men. They arc turned towards the bead ol tlie central figure, A'. A. S„ 1908, Plate V j 
2. Sculpture (ht. 3' Gf' or o m. 795) of grey sandstone^ much worn, representing a Tirthamkara 
seated crossdegEed in ihe attitude of meditation on a throne supported by hvo Hons ramoant 
placed on both sides of a wheel. The latter rests on the figure- of a dwarf. The main figar^ 
13 nude r Its left arm is broken. On each side stands an attendant with a flj-whLsk surmontiEcd by a 
Hying garland-carrier. Over the main figure is a parasol on .vhich a grotesque figure can be traced 
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in the act of beatJog a haod-dnirt]* Oa bath sidp.; nF i i. - 

.r.g to tWEotj-foot, tbo troditlooal „o„,Llt of J*i„a patriarobs ' ™'’'"”- 

3 - Scnipture (ht. i' 3* or o m. 395) of buff smdstooe, parilT destrniW 
uotkara .ealcd rroaa.|ogg.d io the attitude of modiution L ' «P»™"t'ng a Tirth- 

coachant, placed on boH sides of a „I,ool Tlie ■ '1 *'"’"® >>)• two lions 

both side, or the throne is a ntale figunt "" «“ 

To its left is an attendant .iti, a Vwh J snZnnM W I 

The rorresponding figures to the right are lost. ^ “'"'ature Tlrtbamhara lignre. 

4. Seulptore {ht. or o ni. 301 of huff ssnd-zt 

TlrUtamkp seated cross-legged iu the attitude of .neJi™tLC; tb™”""*' ^ 

lions couchant, placed on both sides of a w heel Th- • V “ supported by two 
To the proper right of the throne is a crottchinu female •’*" « defaced. 

worshipper w ith her hands joined in adoration, "the ms- V female 

which three figurine, of heavenly musicians are visible'' Tim rL’t'a^rT;'? 

rows of miniature Tirtlian.kara figures, their total number incirdin '■ 

10 twenty-four, , me I y cj it) g t te nuu n i luuge, anioM ntiag 

5. Sculptjrfi (IiU r or o m. 4T3] of bylT sandaionp II 

Tfrthariik^ra seated cross-ie^iged in the ^itthude of meditatfon on TTi ^\nt^nt\ns ^ 

coucljaul^ placed on both sides oF a wheel Tliofp iia nr, ^ siJpported by t^yo, lions 

w.„.... T- ■"", “«■"""" 

are P«i«tiag dephaats, flying celestial, and miniature TirtuLiWaT " >=<>11' ««ias of which 

6. Sculpture (ht. I's}' oro m. 465) of buff sandstone, defaced and I t • 
pieces, representing a Tlrtlmmkara seated cross-legged in the m.ii.,t. r 

supported by two lions couchant, placed on hath sides of a wheel 4; on a throne 

On the proper right of the throne is a female figurine seated to f™,’ "" '=» l^aceahle. 

female worshipper with the hands joined in adoration The rest of ti “f i!“ '*'* * ‘‘""“"S 

usual attendants, projecting eiepintnts and miniature Tirthamtara! “ 

Tlrthamkara standing between two miniaiure figures of which that to hi- ' 7 . • ^' a 

figure is placed under a parasol over whicli ihc fiirurine of a m • • " '* "* a<^ated. The main 

stand, a female attendant with a fly-whisk, surmtrd t a ^ZZ Z ™ -i' "E<-f 

8. Sculpture (hi. ‘' 64 ' or am. 485) of huff sand., lone, defaced renT^** • above. 

standing between two miniature figures of w hich that to his ri.ht ! 7“.™“"® ® ■’■''^'>'»'*tara 

stands a female attendarit with a fly-whisk, apparently sarmounU-d Z 

9. Fragment (ht. .j'oro m. 352J of a sculpture of buff '“SOPh. 

aTlrlhaibkara standing under a parasol, over which Ihcfiguriac of a ’ '"epresenting 

both sidcij of the h^ad ia a miniature Tirthariikara. ^ of a nmsjcmi, can be traced, Oji 

Two fr^gniCDts (IiL i' G4" or o 4S5} of a TjrtWl. 
wilh a 11, heel and two noi)-descript animals. ^ on a throne marked 

ti. Sculpture (ht. jf „ » sandstone comnW i 

presenting a male and a female figure seated side by sidennd/ “'■■•n and broken, re- 
Tfrihadikara projects from the foliage of fbe tree, aL f ^ minia;„re 

stem. The attributes of the main figures are nnrecognliable ’ ™ ‘^■'“biiig up by the 

IS. Sculpture (ht. toK or o m. 26gJ of Luff sandstone, much def- a 
and a lemale figure seated side by side under a palm tree. Att^ihul ' = male 

.3. Sculpture (hi. aj* or o 5* ; wid,|, g,- „ „ ' 

in four pieces, and carved with five % urine, of Tin ham kara, ' 

clapeb) seated cross-legged in the altitude of meditatico The c T I” • m 

I he sculptute ovidenUy was the top portion of a large traagjslat 
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Minor Finds, 

r. Stane fi^jurinp iht. o m. oGj) of a Jina seated ccoa^-legged in medjtatian, 

2. Fragment iiviJth o m. *8} of a stone 5t;uI[ituTe with feet of slanding Jigure, 

3k FraiiTcciit {ht. o m, is) oF stone atrnlpture with feet of standing figure. 

4. Stone Implement (length □ m. 08) broken id three pieees. 

5. Head of tcrra*eotta nisima]. 

6. Fragment (length o m. 12) of stone aculpture with head of elephant. 

7. hragment (width 0 m, 0551 of stone sculptiire with teet of standing iiiiage. 

S. Fragment (ht. o m. 035] of stone sculpture containiag halo of figure, 

g. Silver coin, 

10. Small fragments nf sculpture. 

t T. Head of I mage-pot* 

13 . Fragment of a pestle. 

13. Axe blade. 

T4. Spindle whorls. 

15. Beads, 

Saheth. 

(By Panmmt Dava E^am Sahnt.) 

Unlike ^^ahCth described above, Saheth falls entirely wdthin the limits of the 
Bahrajch district, being situated about half a mile to the west of the boundary line of 
the districts ot Gonda and Bahraich, and only a furlong to the south of the BaErSmpur- 
Ikauna mad. The more conspicuous part of the mound at the present day is i,6oa 
feet long from the north-east comer to the sonth-west and varies in vridth From *450 
feet to 700 feet, but that it formerly extended for several hundred feet further in the 
eastern direction, is proved by the general elevation of the lands lying to the east of 
Saheth and the fact I hat a large rum marked H in General Cunnlnghanrs plan.' and 
identified after him by Dr. Hoey with a of Sariputta, 15 slUl connected with the 

main site by raised ground/ 

The average elevation of Sabeth is 14 feet above the level of surrounding fields. 
It contains, how'ever, a large nuinber of eminences wbich rose much Eiigher. Twenty 
of these were excavated by General Cunningham in [863 and 1S77-S, and revealed 
temph^s, stupas^ and other structures, to each of which he affixed a number from 1 to 
iS* Dr. Hoev*s operations w'ere much more extensive, since not only did he open 
ever}" detached mound that he noticed, but also led long trenches throughout the 
length and breadth of the site. We need not, therefore, be surprised if he could not 
complete any of the buildings that he commenced. It is also obvious that he 
suffered from insufficiency of funds, for he invariably left the excavated debris either 
on the buildings themselves or quite dose to them. These heaps of imbblsh had 
very much hardened in the course of time, and their removal naturally emailed much 
waste of time and money, which could have been fruitfully utilized elsewhere. 

During the past season, work was restricted to only those of the more important 
structures which had been left unfinished by the previous explorers. The buildings 
will be referred to by the numbers given to them by General Cunningham, fresh 
numbers being affixed to those discovered since his time. 
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A-—Convent No* ig* (Plate XXXIV*) 

Of the year's exeavatieas at Saheth. that of No. ,9 must take Erst rank for the 

valuahle data .t Wishes regarding the identiHcatiooof Saheth-Mahethtrith the ancient 

Snr'i' iT u f *>>' is m-ked a. in his plan of 

Saheth. Ur Hoey dug ail around the building down to a depth of about ,3 feet 

below the surface and came to the conclusion that "the building had been twice 
rebiult with extreme care exactly on the old foundations, before it was finally rebuilt at 
the latest date prior to failing into the decay " in which he found it. This statement 
.s quite correct with this exception that the lowest or earliest building on this site 
has certamly a somewhat d.llerem plan Of this, only a single comer, standing 
5 high, was unearthed on the west, the rest of the building bemg all hidden under the 
upper strata. The loundauons of the later structures all sLind precisely one over 
the other, maxing up a toUl height of over .The wall of the second period i, 
very compactly bu.lt of well chiseUed bricks, measuring approxiin.ately i-trX 7"xai' 
the joints between the bricks here,as everywhere else in prcMuhammadan buildings’ 
are of mud, but so fine that at places they are .scarcely visible. The lower part of 
this wall for a height of 4I feet is characterised hy 12 offsets or footings of a double 
course of bricks each, the rem.ainmg .surface for .-a* being quite plain 4t the 
lowest footing there were the remains of a brick floor on the south and east‘sides 
T ere is no evidence as to the age of this level, but the earliest buildings with 
footii^s that I have seen are the Gupta monasteries at Sarnath. It will be seen on 
the pl.in that the east wall had a projection 44 feet wide and about ,7 feet deen at tb 
distances of 36 -and jS feet, respectively, from the south-east and north-east Lmers' 

A larger projection occurs on the west wall. The outer wall of the next building of 
he senes on the s^t is .-.tout 2 feet high. At this period the monasterj- was entered 
by a porch, the side walls of which will be found figured in Plate XXXIV \ 

the back of this porch I found two low platforms, situated SJ feet apa’rt. a!nd built up 
of moulded bneks. details of which arc illustrated in figures e and d of Plate XXXIV^ 
The ornamentation on the southern platform consists of a row of leaves .-i.r • r i' 
with a fforal device m the middle. The chief feature of the other platform is a na 
of geese standing opposite each other with faces turned backwards. On ^ 
authority of the style of this ornamentation 1 am inclined to assign this level to ! 
the ioth centujy- . 4 . 0 . The building that was raised on this spot last of all ’ 
the one with which we a.re chieHy coticemed in this paper. In plan it is a f 
square, meastinng i iS feet along each side extemaJlv, The projectjor m 
of the west side will be referred to presentir. Dr. Hoey’s plan” shows th' 

d,.s „™pond. ,i,|, ,ta *1 ^ 'fe 

to light. an open courtyard m the centre surrounded fay rows of cells 11 
preceded by corridors. The courtyard is 36 feet long from east to west g. 

width. The eastern .and western corridors extend as far as the outer w,lf^ t 
budding on Imth sides. The southern corri dor only reaches the outer wil at Z 


J. S. jF., Part J. Extra Xitinber, Flute V. 
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western end. This prolongation of the passages was necessary to provide means of 
communication to the comer cells. 

The corridor is everywhere about 8 feet wide and is separated from the courtyard 
by a low wall, 3' thick. It seems probable that the corridor was open on the side of 
the courtyard, being supported in front not by a solid wall but by a series of columns 
of brickwork or of wood placed on the outer wall. At the other end, the corridor 
rested eertainly on wooden posts engaged in the wall of the cells. Some of the sockets 
which held the posts as well as the bases of the brickwork which bore them, came 
to light in the northern and eastern rows. The floor in the verandah and courtyard is 
everywhere paved in concrete, which is well preserved. The drain shown in the plan 
in the north-east angle of the structure was found to be covered with over-lapping 
bricks. On the outside it was traced in a much ruined condition for more than 20 * 

The monastery contains altogether 24 rooms, the last one of which occupies the 
south-west comer of the courtyard. The size and pl.in of the rooms will be apparent 
from the pl.m. The apartments are small, as they are in all Indian monasteries.* Each 
cell is provided with a doorway with the exception of cells Nos. i and ao, where it 
has decayed away. No vestiges of any kind of door frames were found, but the 
caaities existing in the reveals of jambs afford ample etadence to show that the cells 
were originally fitted with doors, presumably of wood, which were taken away at the 
break-up of the establishment for use elsewhere. 

The cent.id chamber ol the eastern row is the largest in the monastery, measuring 
21' long and It' deep. It is the entrance hall and shows that the monastery, like 
its predecessors now lying buried underneath it, faced eastward. Inside it were 
unearthed the brick bases of two rows of columns, one adjoining the outer wall and the 
other in the midille of the room. That the columns were of wood was evident from 
quantities of charcoal lying on the tops of their bases. The wall between the 
chamber and the verandah had disappeared, but at the threshold 1 found the charred 
remnants of a wooden beam, 3' long. i„ situ. 1 believe that this wall was originally 
pierced with three doors, one in front of each of the three intcrcolumnar spaces. It 
is clear that this room also was destroyed by fire. 

The chamber opposite the entrance, in the centre of the western row, is the 
smallest room in the whole building, being about 8' square internally. The walls are 
thick and recessed, and the cell is raised on a platform if high. But the room 
possesses a peculiar interest. It is the chapel of the monastery. We learn from 
1 -Tsing * th.2t every monastery in India had its holy image with a temple to enshrine 
it, and that the image wa.s bathed every day in the forenoon under a canopy stretched 
over the court of the monastery. Major Kittoe found a similar shrine in a monastery at 
SamSth in 1851-52, and only last year a monastery with chapel was uneanhed bv 
Dr. \ ogel at K.yi 5 .> The chapel at SarnSth* contained only “ an elaborately cormced 
block which Major Kittoe considered to be the throne of an image, but that at 

^ ? T (r.igntenu of a large terra-cotta imaee 

of Buddha. In the shrine in the monastery which we are describing here was a la^e 
pedestal along the west wall. No image was, however, found inside it. ^ 


* C/* !• trans. by Takakusj, p. 111. 

* Loe. eit^ p. 147, 


• .* 1 . 5 . R ,, 1906-0;, p. 48. 

♦ A. S. R. p. 127. 
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In front of the chapel is an ante* chamber, while the other three sides are sur« 
rounded by a circumambulatory passage. The latter is about 4 feet wide, and it was 
obviously to provide room for this, that the back wall of the monastery had to be 
projected in the middle behind the cliapeL Both these features arc wanting in the 
earlier examples quoted in the prt^ceding paragraph, but when they first began to be / 

employed in chapels of this class is not known* 

Two other cells probably also sen ed the purpose of shrines. In one of these— 

No* 16—1 found three pedestals or hut only one small image of a Buddha 

of the Bth or 9th century (List of Sculptures* No. S44). The other cell (No. iS) con¬ 
tained, besides a pedestal, a terra-cotta tablet corvtdning a figure of the Buddha of the 
5th or 6th century A* L>, (List of Terra-cottas, No* S36) anti an inscribed sculpture, 
representing Avaickitaivara, oE the 8th or giEi century (List oE Sculptures, S38). 

These objects were, no doubt, appropriated from earlier butldings and worshipped as 

relics of the past* All the remaining cells w'ere used for the accommodation of monks, 

with the exception of No* 23. Of ihe residential apartments. No* 15 would seem to 

have been used by the upMhydya ^vacharya ol the convent, fork is the only one which 

is furnished with a bed in the form of a brickwork bench, 3''S*' wide, built along the west 

wall* The southern end of the bench is made a few inches higher, to serve the purpose 

of a pillotv* A few earthen cooking pots and ashes were lying on the floor, in the 

23rd cell, which I identify as the store-room* 1 found half burled in the floor a big 

earthen Jar over 3 feet high and 7 feet in circumference. This must have been used for 

the storage of corn* By its side were a cup (Si09) of bronze, 4^^ inches in diameter at , 

top, and an iron palU or ladle (S t u) of the type si ill used in India for taking out oil. 

But this is not all This cell is connected with a find w'hich is certainly the 

most notable discovery of the season. I refer to an inscribed copper plate of 

GOvindachandra of Kanauj* which was found in the ncrih^wesL comer of this cell 
immediately under the floor* The plate was carefully packed in an eanhen case* 

2 feet square and 3 inches high, which was built against the foundation, well secured 

on all sides with brickwork* It measures iS"' long by 14'' high and thick, and is 

inscribed on one side only with 27 lines of neatly engraved and admirably preserved 
WTiting* In the middle of the upper part there is a hole, 1“ in diameter* which must 
have held a metallic ring surmounted w ith tfie king's seal. The charter issued from 
Varayasi on Monday* the full moon day of Ashiidha, Sam. ij86, which according to 
Dr. Fleet corresponds to the 23rd June, 1130. The inscription records iho grant of 
six villages to the “community of Buddhist friars of whom Buddhabhattaraka is the 
chief and foremost, residing in the great convent of ihe holy Jeiavana/' and is of 
paramount importance, inasmuch as it condtisivcly settles the identification of Saheth 
with the Jetavaua-mahavihlraand consequenily ihat of Maheth wirh the city of Sravast!. 

The names of the villages granted are Vihara m the diElrict of Va^a (?) Chatura^iti, 

Pattana* UpalaundS, Vavvahali* Ghosadi attached to Meyi and Payasi attached to 
Pcihivara. Further evidence in favour of this identihcalion will be found in ihe fact 
that some of the places which formed the endowment are still extant and known bv 
their ancient namesd 


^ Sec my note on tttis plato. !ip, Vot X* 
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Another useful purpose which the copper-plate serves, is to supply the date not 
only of the building in which it was found but also of many others scattered over the 
site which are obviously contemporaneous with No. 19. Such, for instance, are 
Nos. II, 12, 6, 7i 2, 3, and i, all of which stand on the surface and belong to the last 
building epoch at Saheth. It is also clear that Buddhism was a living faith at least 
ill this part of the countr)’ as late as the i2lh century A.D. 

Besides the minor antiquities noticed above, a large number of other objects 
came to light in this building. Among sculptures, the image of Kubera (List of 
Sculptures, No. S5)* of the 81 h or 9lh century, in red Mathura sandstone, and sev’eral 
fragmentary sculptures in Gaya stone arc interesting. Metallic articles, which were 
also found in abundance, consist of iron nails, rings and clamps, which must have 
been used in the woodwork; arrowheads ; the blade of an iron sickle ; a plough¬ 
share ; a needle and a few bangles of pewter. A gilded iikult (forehead ornament), 
which was found in the southern corridor, was dropped there perhaps by a female 
pilgrim. 

To the north-east of No, 19 there seems to exist a large group of stupas. Three 
of these were unearthed by Dr. Hoey* who considered them to be columns. A few 
more were opened up in the past season. The earliest of these is a stUpa about 8' in 
diameter and standing about 2 6 high, which on grounds of style should be assigned 
to the 4th or 5th century .A.D. The clay sealing numbered S.34 (see list below) 
which was found at the foot of this structure points in the same direction. The 
remaining stupas are the work of the 9th or loth century .A. D. 

B.—Temple No. 12. (Plates XXX\’, b and XXXVI.) 

This building stands some distance to the east of the monastery described above, 
with which it is nearly contemporary. It was partly excavated by General Cunningham 
and has now been completely freed from debris. The structure consists of three 
rooms arranged in one line, with a narrow vestibule in front and an ambulatory pas¬ 
sage around the central chamber, and faces in the northern direction. 

The central chamber is about seven feet square internally, with a brick pedestal, 
6" high, built on to the south wall. No portable antiquities were found, with the ex¬ 
ception of a human skull and some other bones which were lying on the floor. The 
back wall behind the central chamber was pierced with a window to admit light into 
the passage around it. 

The side rooms are somewhat larger, being 10'long and 9' broad internallv. 
General Cunningham was of opinion that the central chamber originally contained an 
image of the Buddha, and that the side-rooms were the dwellings of attendant monks. 

It seems, however, more likely that the latter were meant for images of the Bodhl- 
sattvas AvalokiteSvara and Maitreya or possibly of the gods Indra and Brahma who 
accompanied the Buddha on his descent from the Trayastrlmia heaven. 

Temple No. 11 the excavation of which was afso completed during the past 
season, is identical in plan with No. i 2 .and evidently ser\*ed the same purpose. 

* For a photi^raph of this image see J./i. A. S. for October. looS, Plate V 2, ^ 

* Rtpari, p. 50. * 
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C.—Stupa No. 5. (Plate XXXVII.) 

This mound was also first examined by General Cunningham', who came to the 
conclusion that the building concealed in it was a medi.'Eval stupa built on the remains 
of another of a much earlier date. It may be noted, however, that the upper 
structure was originally a chapel or shrine. This is proved not only by the existence 
of the brick floor with the pedestal of a statue found by General Cunningham himself, 
8^' below the top of its walls, but also by the fact that the east wall still retains 
clear marks of an entrance, 9^' wide, which escaped his notice. The clay sealings 
which General Cunningham found one foot above the floor, must have been deposited 
when the shrine was converted into a shlpa. 

The earlier siiipa now lies hidden under later accretions, and its shap? and 
dimensions could not be ascertained. But outside it, on the north and west, were 
exposed, some five feet below the level of the ground, the sides of a brick terrace 
on which the stUpa was at first raised. The wt’st side, which was wholly laid bare, 
measures 71 ftet* Of the north face some 83 feel were excavated. The terrace is 
about 4 feet high and is composed of bricks of the same, size as the stilpa itself, 
vis.t 14*" king and broad. The top of the terrace was marked by some sort of a 
cornice, which now survives only in a single course of bevelled bricks. 

Cn this terrace was erected at a later date a smaller one, measuring 58' long 
and 50' broad, with a projection in the middle of the east side. This projection is 
divided into 3 cells, 33' long and 3' to 6' broad internally, and represents presumably 
the foundations of a stair*. 1 am led to this conclusion by the fact that the cells 
were filled with earth and their inner walls left quite rough. The bricks used in 
this terrace measure it X 7^ X2 . 

Still higher up were found the remains of two other platforms, which would seem 
to have been the basements of the shrine and siiipa which General Cunningham found 
on the summit of the mound. 

D.—Temple No. 3. 

In the neighbourhood of No. 3, which General Cunningham identified as the 
ancient Kosambaknff, a interesting structure came to light. It is a solid brick 
terrace, about 10 feet broad and some 4 feet high, which starts 14 feet to the south 
of the mandapa of No. 3, and runs in an eastern direction for a length of 53 feet. 
The external decoration consists of projections of brickwork such as we generally 
find on stupas of the Gupta and later periods. The terrace was ascended from the 
north by a flight of steps built on to the middle of its face, which still survives in part. 
A similar structure was discovered by General Cunningham* to the north of the 
Mahabodhi temple at Bodh Gaya and identified as a Buddha’s walk, which, no doubt, 
is also the nature of the structure now unearthed at SahCth. The promenade at 
Bodh Gaya was covered with a roof supported on stone columns, but no trace was 
found of a superstructure of the SahCih monument. 

> A. S. R. VoL. XI, p. ^8. “ 

« This terrace partly exeat ateJ by Dr. Hocy, but his pUfi represents the projection as a separate 

struclure, 

• Uuhibddki, p. 9 . 
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The structure reminds us of the hich, according to the Kusha^ia 

inscription^ can'ed on the Btidhisalts^a statue discovered by General Cunningham in 
No. 3. belonged to the KOsambakuti, but It must not be inferred that it is the actual 
promenade of the inscription. This structure, as ivell as i\o. 3, stands on the 
surface of the mound and Is among the latest buildings unearthed at Saheth-Maheth. 
What maVs however, be safeli' assumed, especially from their close juxtaposition^ ts 
that they very ptohably stand on the site of the chankama and the k^sambfikuft 
mentioned in the epigraph. These buildings must have been looked upon as two of 
the most sacred monuments of Sravasti. and it is highly improbable that, when they 
fell to ruin, any other spots would be chosen for their rc-erection than those which 
were supposed to be hallowed by the presence of the Great Teacher. 

E,-Temple No, 2, (Plate XXXVni.) 

The excavation of this temple was started by General Cunningham^ who laid bare 
the shrine and the mattiiapa and identified the building as being the gandhakiifi^ 
Dr. Hoey exposed the entrance chamber and cleared the concrete floor all around 
the temple as far as the surrounding wall, which is about S’ thick, 113' long from 
cast to west and S9' broad. The east side of this wall, w hich was exposed in tlie past 
season^ conrairts an entrance which was found bricked up. Dr. Hocy also cut open 
tlie concrete floor on the south and west sides of the temple, and found under it an earlier 
siructure which appears to be a plinth. The enclosing wall of this plinth was completely 
laid bare in the past season. Tlie structure measures 75'' long and 57" broad. There 
is a projection on the east side, about 15* 6'" deep and 12* broad, divided into 2 cells, 
w'hich do not communicate with each other and may he assumed to have supported 
a stair. The present height of the plinth does not anywhere exceed 7 feet. On the 
outside the walls are decorated at both ends with projections similar to those on the plinth 
of the Kachchl XuU, the intervening spaces being decorated with shallow' panels 
sep.arated by low piers of brickwork. The bricks are carefully chi&clled and w'ell fitted 
togetlier. 

The interior of the structure was not .ill composed of brick. It was divided 
up into compartments of varying skes, which were filled with earth and debris, 
I\ few‘ of them were opened up by Dr, Hoey on the south side. The cross^w-ills 
are of rough consiruction. This mode of building plinths and foundations of buildings 
appears to have been common in early days. The foundations of a large stupa to 
the west of the rntthi shrhie at SSmath are made in the same ivay, and soj presumably 
is the early plinth in building No. 5 described above. 

We expi^cted to find here some remnant of the famous Guadhakulf which 
General Cunningham locates on this spot. The basement unearthed under the temple 
of General Cunningham is, as has been noticed above, carefully constructed, but 
unfortunately, no trace remains of the actual monument which stood on it, \^"hat 
makes the situation still more difficult is the fact that, though gandkakuiU must have 
been common in past days at all places in any way associated wHth the life of the 
Buddha, not a single example has come down to us on any of the numerous Buddhist sites 


s 


^ £>, rUh pp. tSo-i. 


■ A. St R., AV p,S4 
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Wthttio explored. Nor do the hoards of sctilplure found year after year in these 
places throw any light on the cliaracter of the gaudhakiitJ. The shrine labelled 
samiliaiiili on the Bharhul relieP is shown only in front elevation, from which it !s 
impossible to draw any conclusions regarding the plan and design of the building. 
Tlie only evidence, tberefortt, left to us is that afforded bv stray references tn the 
monument scattered about in the Pali lUerature. These' have iuehily been collected 
by Professor H. C. Norman of Queen's College, Benares, and published* in a learned 
paper with the express object of aiding the archicologisl in the determination 
of the form of this most interesting Buddhist monument. In summing up the 
evidence he remarks " that the gz„d!iakidi was;-fi) The private dwelling place 
of the Buddha. ( 2 ) A structure smnding in the middle of the monastery With 
.a stair leading up to it. Great care was taken to make both building and stair as 
splendid as could be. (3) The repo.sitory of floral offerings which gav^ It its sweet 
perfume and its name." Items 1 and 3 do not concern us here, .'\s to the features 
referred to in item 0, it may he remarked that the plinth of the buildin- I am 
describing—for this IS all that remains of it-is certainly the most om.s mental "of all 
structures hitherto exhumed at SahClh and was also furnished wilh i stair But 
whether the structure also stands in the middle ol a monasterv further ' explosions 

only can show.* In point of age the structure cannot be much earlier than the late 
Gupia period. 


F.—Temple No. 1. (Phtes XXXV, u, and XXXIX,1 
In connection with this building General Cunningham speaks of thr ■ 

the lowest of which he makes 350 feet square, and 8 feet high; hut It may he oWr^d 
that no such terrace exists now, and the building !Vo* S which acco d* 

General^ occupies it, SIands quite apart on a much lower level The 

covered and partly excavated by_ him on _ the supposed middle plazas’Pdlld 
up since his time. Enough remains still vtscble, however, to show ih- ' ' 
long^rom cast to west and 142I feet broad, and not Ui leet 
in the test {aj>. di., p. 83) or i95^X 165, as his plan on Plate XXlV* T u ^ 
volume represents. In Dr. ! loey*s plan' the width is only 6 feet ' ^ ^ 

a pity that time could not be found for cleanug up this monasterv th"^ i.s 

made on the old work being the discovery of an entrance chamber sV' 
jectitig In front of the cast wall. ^ b X 16 pro- 

Tumlng to the temple exposed by General Cunningham on tlu? to 

we find that Dr* Hoey correctly points our the difference in age betw ^ ^ ^Qtmd, 

and the gar^&a^^dha, though his plan fails to bring it out .' 

Another drawback i 


■J2 


in 


General Cunningham's and Dr. lloey’s plans is the total omission of th 

dimmishing courses of which the walls of the cells are composed Th^^ <^otings or 

embrace the whole of the extant height which now nowhere j f^^otings 

_ _ _ exceeds five or six feet 


^ See K.h)'9 Davids Suddhtsi hidiaf Fig. 23. 

* 7. Ar SI for December 1507* 

* Nff maiiaBleriea with chapels iri 'the centre have >et come to light an 3 rTi,r|iicrc 
mav poaiibty have been a monunienl of ihii dcsiiripliicia- 

‘ * Xt. Plate XXIV, 


Building Xo 


“ Platt V[. 
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and are relieved in the middle by projections beginning at varying intervals from each 
other and increasing in nidth as they recede inwards. Three such projections 
now remain on each of the faces except the east one, which contains the door hut it 
IS possible tliat the upper portions of the walls had a few more, since General 
C tmnmgham .s plan shows four on each face. .\o idea can be given of the superstruc¬ 
ture, and the pedestal, which General Cunningham found against the back wall, has 
disappeared. 

It would not be necessary to refer lo the were it not for a lew points 

Hhich cannot be passed over. From the existence of four low brick pedestals 
forming a square inside the chamber, which he mistook for altars, Dr Hoey was 
led to suspect that the might be a later Hindu addition. .Such structures 

are, however, found at Saheth itself in the ante-rooms of several temples, inrludins; 
the chapel in monastery Xo. ,9, which is decidedly Buddhist, and General Cunnin-ham’s 
suggc-stion that they are bases of masonry pilhrs, which aided the walls in support¬ 
ing the roof, ,s therefore more plausible. The fact of their being plastered over 
constitutes no senous objection : for it can be conceived that, once these pillars decayed 
or fel, their assistance «-,is not ennsidered necessary and lliev came to be treated 
like the door around them. Dr. Hoey himself unearthed a row of four such pillars 
(I'/rfe J'late LXIX) in the earlier building found by him immediately below the floor of 
the maittjapa. Tiie well discovered by Itim a few feet to the east of these piUars 
presumably belongs to the monastery referred to above. The man.lapa had no doors 
in the north and south walls, and it was probably the projections* on their outer faces 
which made General CufinJngharti show them in his plan* 

During the past season two important features of the building were brought out 
One of tliem is a porch with a sloping floor, ry 6" long and 7' h" broad in "front of 
the mandapa. The porch was probably supported on four piers of brick bases two 
of which now remain. The other feature is a wall all round the temple and intended 
obviously to enclose a path for circumambuLation. The wall is 7 feet distant from the 
temple on the west side, 8'5" on the north and only 5' ro" on the east. .At a later 
date the path would seem to have been filled up and covered with a' concrete 
floor, a sirrall bit of \\ h\ch can still be seen on the soutli side of the ceila 

The building is composed of bricks of varying sizes, of which the commonest 
are 1.7 X 7 . ro X 10 xA and 9 x 7 rx 1J." That some of the material was 

taken from earlier buildings is evidenced by bricks carved with various patterns 
occurring in the building here and there. The temple belongs to the l.itest buildinw 
epoch of Sahel h'Alantith. “ 

The area to the south-east of No. 1 seems to be occupied by a monastery of an 
early date (No. 4), Dr. Hoey exposed its outer-wall as well as 3 few cells on the north 
side. In the past season, time could not be found to clear up the whole of its interior 
but a narrow cutting driven inside it from the north-east comer to the south-we ’ 
brought to light a number of small antiquities which will be found described ilTtT 
lists below. One of these is a small copper image of Bala-Krishna, about -J- hlwh^ 
playing on Ids flute (twriiir). The right hand and left forearm and feet are'wantif ' 
Another figure of copper was that of a tortoise with a white gem set in "'he 
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G.—List of Scuiptures* 

Buddha I mages M 

K Statuette in grey stone (ht* 6^'') of Buddha seated cross-legged in the teaching attitude 
on a couventioual IoIub. The head, breast and fore-arms asweh aa the aides of the scuTptnrr 
are broken. The garment is only indicated by its borders above the feet. On the base of the 
sculpture appears the usual wheel between couchant dccr. On the back is caned an inscriptloo 
in two fines ccnsistitig of she Buddhist creed, partly lost, followed by the syllables difva . . . * ♦ 
in characters of the yth or lOlh century. Found near Saheth on the south of the Balrampur* 
Ekauna road, 

S.48, Statuette in some soft slonc 2^” high representing Buddha seated 0113 conventional lotus 
In the hhumj\sparia attitude with an attendant on each aide. The base is recessed at each comer 
and carved in the centre with a thunderbolt (Vafral. On both sides of the head arc carved two 
miniature attendants probably Avalokitesvara and Maitieya and two stupas. On the back of the 
sculpture h scribbled ail unintelligible inscription in one line in early NJgarf Krt\>t. Found 
outside the igth cell of No. ig, 

S, Granite sculpture, high, representing Buddha seated in mcditatJOji on a conven¬ 
tional lotus under a para>ol. Me holds between hU hacids in his lap a bowl which is presented 
to him by a monkey carved on the base, lliis refers t^^ tlic presentation of madhu by a monkey 
to the Buddha at Vaisall. The middle portion of the back of the sculpture Is dressed and iiictsed 
with an incorrect version of the Buddhist creed in three lines m characters of about the 8th 
century. Found in the 16th cell of Ko. ig, 

S,43.FraEin™toi a Gaya ston, ^calpturr, 6' hisb. coiuaimne, in a cAart™, an iniag.= 
of the Buddha seated m the attitude. On his left Is a Hgure of Tfira seated ^ 

a full-blown utpaU and approachrd from the left by a child. Found in the zzni\ cdl of 
No 19, 


Bfidhisatt 7 } 0 s and itther d^^jViVr 

S, 2. Lower portion, 43 “ high, of a blue schist Image of AvalCkitcavara seated in the a ti 
attitude {n^dsmia) on a btus seat. The rigid foot of the deity rests on a smaller 
apriufiS from the same stem as that on which he sits. On the rieht and 
are two lotus flowers which must have earned divine attentfaiUi, of which nnlv th 
remain The two kneeling figures on the base probably represent human devotees Wc ^ 
nmreover, a figure of a preta iSQchimukha) or tantalized spirit who is usually shown 
richt hand of this god. On the base is a mutilated inscription ip the nagari Ecript of the h 

)2th centur5% of which only the syllables J&t'a at the beginuing and yaAhtt iPi .. *1 ^ 
legible. Found on the surface of the site, ^ endar'^ 

S, 6, Fragmentary Gaya stone sculpture representing tower portion of an inia e of S' ’ 
da LAkesvara, .seated like a Maharaja on a lion and supporting himself on hi« t. 
holds the stem of a lotus. In his right hand appears a trident turned do\vijwards and t k' 

the forehead of the lion. The epigraph ou the base of the sculpture reads /Janupar ^ ^ 

Paupidhdmatta (?), Ahoul nth or 12th century. ^ 

S. 31. Head of a statuette of Avatokitesvara, Found near the surface in 
S.3S. I magc» 8 F'high, of zVvalfi kites vara seated in ardhaparyauka attitude 
tional lotuB, On both sides of the deity stand female figurei of which the one gn the 
focr arms and holds a twig. The head and left arm of the main figure are tniss" ^ ^ ^ 
the right hand of the deity which h in the varada attitude is shown the preta Sflehimukh 
inflated belly and joined hand fltretcheif out, as It ivere, to receive the drops qI nectar tri 

^ The Imtr h. in this nnd the tdluwing numbcis wrw fidaptt^d 10 distinguish the Sahe^hT^^ ^ 

ifiQse discovered in Mnhcth. ^'Uin 
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<\ov. ti from Ihc fingers of th!^ Great Compa^^sionate. The base of the sculpture bears the inscrip- 
on— ^ 

Line yrnh Sauvasekasya vadhu^ 

Line 2. ... ... kaya (;) 

meaning ^'the pious gift of—ka, daughter-in'law of Sauvaseka". About Stb or glh century A O 
Found in the iRth cell of No. iq. ^ y . . , 

_ S. 5, Image of KuvSta or Janibhala, 2j» liigh, in rhe spotted rad sanditoneol Mathura Mated 
™ the Earopeaa f^hio,, {ardh^pary.Akk^). lit, the god held in his right itand is 

broken In the left hand appears a purse.* The right Foot of the god is placed on an overturned 

T’ Nagari ioseription of 

the ath or 9th century eoutaining the Buddhist creed. The seulpture n-as discovered outside 
the ante-chamber of chapel in No. ig. (C/. J. H, A. J. for 190S, Plate V.) 

5 . ro Fragment of border ol a sculpture, +i- high, in grey sandstone containing a -naHra 
head on the proper left side and a hesdiea, tigure apparently Nrisimha disemboivelling Hirtova. 
kasipus Fotind oulside the i 4 t|] cell of .Vo, ig. ^ 

S. 4 Two fragments of a sculpture, measuring together 17" high. The lower fragment 
conums the lower h^l of the mai.i figure, whose right hand is in the al^'tude 

and a ligunne of Tara holding an uipah in the left hand. The other fragment belongs to the 
proper right border o the seulpture and bears twu other small figures of the same godded each of 
which ,s ««n,pan.ed by a figurine of a child. On this fragment is also depicted a blue lotus 
which no doubt belonged to the main figure. For this reason 1 suppose it to represent TarS 
Found iii ante-chambrr of t^haprl of No. ig. P h 


Fra^menfifry and danAlftiL 

S s. {•■'"ffnient consisting of the ba.,e of a seulpture with the crossed legs of a sealed 

nuddha or Ticthanhara. There is an nneertain design carved on the base. Found in old well 
in ifio low mound known as Rihiiri Dus-kl-kuli* '' 

S, R, Fragment of base of a Gaya stone sculpture, 54' high, l.eating a four-armed 
female figure seated on a luli-blowu lotus. Tlip lower left hand holds a child Q) The emhie 
in the remaining Lantb cannot be rccognis'etl. oiems 

S. 9. Fragment of a rudely execnlcd sanUstgnp sculpture. 6" hiel, 

Mated male ligure. The left hand of the figure hold, an fndistinct object ‘ Foq^nd to easL^f 

s\o. ig, 

S. 11. Hand of s^mdstone female egnre, long. Found near No. 2. 

Si 13. Uft hand in sandstone 4^" holding a mace (?L Found near No, a. 

S. 14. Right hand in samUtooe, long, holding soni 
near No. 2. 

S '»'> 


c uncertain object. Found 


" ‘ “ 

S, .8. Right hand with bracelet and symbol, in ei>ferfea./«w attitude in r, - . 
Length a". Found in 8tli cell ol No. 19. ' " ’ ^ 

S. 20. Fragment ol a fore-arm in GayS stone. T long. Found to the east ol No 10 

i. IZT' ■""" .. '■ r™. 


' This attribute will bt iouml discussed at lenfiih hi ihs J. if.4. J., pp, 
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E. 37. Frai^metit from |>roper left boriicr of a sculpture m gruy saniistonc, 5" lopg 
containfDg a Iiead f^oiTig to the right and wearing large car-rings. 

S. 39. Bust of a femab statuette^ 3 *' bighj wearitig an elaborate torque, a large necklace 
ear-rings and a dfadum. Draperi," slightly indicated. Found outside [ 4 tb cell of ^o. (9+ 

S. 43. Much damaged focc-arm of a itatuctle, 2 "' long, holding a flower stalk. Found in 
company with above. 

Terra-cfft/ar. 

1>. i» A lerra-colta head, 4^ high^ with dlad., long drawn eyes and thick lips. The ears 
ar4? concealed under two dots of curly hair. Found in No. i' below surface. 

S. 4. Terra-cotta head. 4” high, with large ears resembling those oi an elephant. The nose 
atid scalp damaged. Found in No. 4, near surface. 

S. «. Headless standing female figure. 2!" high. Left hand rests on thigh ; the right 
hangs loose on the side. Fotimi in No. 4^ surface. 

S. 7. 1 hree roughly modelled ligunes, to 2 '" high, similar to those found north of step^ 

of Kaehchl Ku\T fMahetli), No. 4, about 4* below surface* 

S* 9, ITrad of a mndtscript flgure of black clay. Found tn No. 4. 

2* Welbshapcd seated bull, high. Found in No, 4, 1^' befoiv surfare. 

3. Bird with outsitetched wings about high. Probably part of a vessel* CJ. 
A. S, R^i !902-03, plate facipg page 182^ fig. 24. No. aS. 

S. 6* Broken figure of a quadruped high. Foand in Xo* 4. 

S. Ti, Holhw head of a horse, i 4 *' long. Found In No. 4, 6' below surface. 

S. 20, Two fragniciiLs of lop of a miniature shfpa. Found on north wall of Inwcsl 

terrace in No. 5. 

S, 21, Similar stifpet high with a hole deep In the base. Found on top of lowest 
terrace m No. 5. 

S* 24. A poller's dabber or fhapuJiov shaping pots with ; 2^" high. The boltom is some* 
what convex and ihe lop Ts pierced with a hole to be woiked with a wooden handle ivhen used 
in the inside of pots w ith a narrow mouth. Found in courtyard of No* 19. 

S. 25. Two handles of rallies similar to that repre&cnted in fig. 2 above* Found on 
lowest tuTface in No. j. 

S. 26. A miniature omamtnlal horn, long. Found at the foot of north wall of earlier 
structure below No, 2. 

S. tfi. Terra-cotta ear ornament, m diameter, of the form sttll in use among poorer 
classes in the United Provinces. Found in comtyard of No. ly. 

S. R & T5. Tw'O goldsmith's moulds. Found in No, 4. 

S. i 3 . Six cones with spiral □rnajncnl i*^to 2* in dlam,. at base. Found in vestibule of 
No. [2. 

Clay iallels and ^i-ah'ngs. 

S, 3(1. Clay tablet 34' square representing Buddha seated in the dAurFfiachairamitdru on 
.X conventional lotus w ith a Bfldhisatha slauding on each side. Bdow’ (he seat of the Buddha 
appears the Buddhist creed in 3 lines b characters of the 5th or 6tli century A, D. There is a 

kneeling figutc to the proper right of the inEcriplIon and a woman and a child to the proper left. 

The border on the remaining J sides consiata of i 1 miniature siiipas in relief w ith garlands hang¬ 
ing from their lops. Found in cell No* tS of No. 19. 

S, 34- Clay tablet i'' in dinm. bearing figure of a couchanthull faemg left aud the legend 
Budha [devasa] in characters of 5th or bth centun- in exergue. Found at base of earliest sttipa 
111 group to north-east of No. tg. 

S. 2»i* An elliplk day sealing i^" along major axis ie^ scribed w iili the name Buddhade- 
[vaj in late Oupta script. Found 111 No. 4 near inirfaCF, 
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S* 31 - Fragment of a circular inscribed clay tablet 3^ in diani.; /uund near surface in No. 2, 
Tlie extant writing ronsisEs of portinns of 13 lines in tbe tgarl characters of the 8th or ^th 
century A, D. The letters are very small and it is impossible to offer a complete reading of the 

iriscnpticm. Tbc 3rd and 4 th lines read — Bhiig&t^^nte .. 

nnmali Taihognt^y-Arhnte sdmyak-scmhmhthiiya, 

S. 32, Clay tablet 3 " in diam. Contains the Buddhist creed in a deep incuse in characters 
i>f Sth or gtli century A. D, Found north of No^ on surface, 

S. 33. Collection of clay tablets impressed iiVitb the Buddhist creed in characters of the 
<jtb or lotb century. Found acnoog the stupas to north-oast of No. rg. 

S, 33, Four clay tablets ivith Buddhist creed of about the same date. Found to east of 
19. 

S. jg. Circular sealing in. diam. tmpr^'s-sed luth figure of a coudiant bull facing tight 
The reverse bears a clear .string matk- Found in No. 4, somt; 4'^ below surface, 

Cains, 

55" i’unch-marked rectangular copper coin. 

Obv. Suo, taurine and other symbols. 

Rev, Blank, Found to north of No* 7. 

S* 64. Copper coin of Ahlchchhaltra, 

Obv. In iiiciise, the three usual symbols of llie Pahchala coinage. In exergui; 
illegible name of King iu early BrahmS. 

Rev* Figure of Agni (?1 on railing between posts. Found in spoil earth* 

S. 51* AhichdhlialLra copper coin of Agtiimiira. 

Ohv, Incuse square. Above, the three Pafichala symbols. ReloAv, in carl 
Brahrn! Agimiirasa, 

Rev. Defaced* Found east of No. 3, near surface, 

S* 54- Simitar. Excellently preserved* North of Chankania,. near surface. 

S* 62, indn-Sa-ssaniun silver coin of unassigned coinage, 

Obv, Caricature of Sassaniati head with winged head-dress facing left- To right 
of head syllable ga of the Stli or gtli ceiitiary. 

Rev. hA. number of marks which t:annot 1 x‘ identilied. Found in spoil earth to 
north-east of No. 19. 

Besides these, three copper coins of Akhar, two copper coins of the iSth century and a few 
others which wvre too much corroded to be identified^ wore fonnd. 

MisccUan^^cas \mtal ahjech, 

S* 96. Copper Image, bigb, of Bulakflsliria playing on liis flute The rl^bl 

hand and left fore'arm and feet are missitig. Found in No. 4. 

S, 95. Miniature figure of a tortoise tn copper with a crystal set in ihe back. Found in 
No. 4j abeut 3' beloiv surface, 

S. 78* Iron cup with round base, 4^" in diam. at aperture. Found a few feet w'est of 
No 19* 

S* T09. Bronze cup 4^*^ iu dianu at cop* Found on floor of cell No* 23 of No* 19. 

S, in* \s<m. paiii foe taking out oil* Found in juxtapositioa with above. 

S, 80. Iron plouglishare, lung* Found In courtyard of No. 19, 

S* 105. Iron chisel. 3J" long. Found in cell .No. 17 of No. 19, 

S* 82^106. Two iron, sickles. Found in southern corridor of No. 19. 

Si 103, Blade of knife to*" long with pointed tenon 3'^ long, Found In cell No* 14 of 
No. ig* 

5 * Si, 88 and qS* Spear-heads, Found in courtyard of No, 19 and middle terrace of No 5 
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S. 86-7, Two small balls of lead. Found among ^^stpas to nOTtli-east ol No. ly, 

Sr 'J<j and gi. Atrow-heads, Courtyard of Nor 19 and No. 2 . 

S. 94. Bronie rod about 3' long, thick at ends and thin in the middle. I ara unabic to 

dottrrtnine lU purpose. Found y beloTiV sutfai'c in No. 4' 

S. 6Gj 79, % etc. Iron nails, tramps, etc., of different sizes. 

S gg. Two bangles of bronze and 3 of pewter* Found on floor of 3rd cell of No- 19 
S. 104. Copper disc, k diam., gilded on one side. Probably a ttkuf/ or forehead 

ornameiiL. ibthcellof No. 19. 

S. be* Finger-ritig of pewter and an ear ring of Iron. Found in group of shipas to north 
east of i'fu. 19. 


Conclusions. 

The chief result of the excavations at Saheth Maheth is this that ihev have 
settled the disputed question of the identity of the site with the ancient city of 
Sravasti and the iieighbauriiig J^ltavana.^ As stated at the beginning of this paper, 
Mr. V. A, Smith, relying on the evidence of the Chinese pilgrims, arrived at the 
conclusion that the identification first proposed by Cunningham could not be main* 
tained, and that the true position of Sravasti was marked by an extensive ancient 
site north of Balapur in Nepal territory* 

Mr. Smith fixed on this site by following the route of the Chinese pilgrims 
from Kanauj to Kapilavastu. the situation of hotli these places being established. 
With regard to Ka pila vastu it must, however, be admitted that the exact 
position of the ancient city is still uncertain* The two months^ explorations of Babu 
C. Mukerji have helped little to elucidate the local topography. There can, of 
course, be no doubt as regards the site of the Lutnbinl garden, but as the Nigliva 
pillar is no longer m ^z£n it may be questioned whether it really marks the supposed 
birth-place of Kanakamuni Buddha. 

The stages by which the Chinese pilgrims travelled from Kiinyakiibja to SrSvasti 
are uncertain, Mr, Smiih^ has himself to admit reluctantly a ' glaring error ” in the 
distance and bearing of Sravasti from Sha-che as recorded by I'a-bien, and remarks 
about Sha-che itself that the site of almost any ancient towri would suit his 
di^cription. In the case of Hiuen Tsiang we are hardly more fortunate, as he 
reached Sravasti from KauSambi; arid the position of this place is still a disputed 
point, while the Intervening stages Kia-shi-podo and Pi-so-kia have not yet bfren 
identified. 

Mr. Smith lays great stress on the agreement between the two pilgrims as regards 
the bearing and distance from Sravasti and Kapilavastu, and protests strongly 
against the assumption that both should have wilfully lied. There are, however, 
many transitions between wilful lying and mathematical accuracy. We may rightly 
hesitate to expect great exactness in men who were disposed to accept even the most 
extravagant sUtements* It should also be taken into account, bow^ far the Chinese 
pilgrims could be accurate in the circumstances in which they bad to travel. 
Making due allowance for this, we may still hold the view that, judged by the 
standard of Oriental writings, their accuracy fs most remarkable. Their guidance 

' C/. my preUininory nni^. Tht Site af J, S, A. S* for IjoS, pp* sjl ~~ 

J y. /?. ^* S. for iSy8* pp* 522 f. 
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is undoubttdty of gri^at importance m questions of ancient topography, but it should 
not be implicitly relied on. To decide such questions we require conclusive eWdence 
dcnb'ed from the monuments themselves and particularly from epigraphical records. 

The only document ol this kind hitherto available was the colossal Bodhisattva 
image which, as stated in the inscription, was erected at Sravasth Mr, Smith rightly 
points out that k was not found in its original position. But this by no means implies 
that It came from elsew here. The much greater probabilily is that It originally 
belonged to the site and was re-erected in a new temple not far from the spot where 
it first stood. Tlie jeta^ana must have seen many changes in the millennium Inter¬ 
vening between the Kush anas and the Gahanars. ft would indeed have been mar* 
vellouSj, had a statue, vv'hicb was set up about the reign of Kanishha, remained un¬ 
disturbed till the time when the Moslems ended the existence of the famous Buddhist 
sanctuary. There is little reason for wonder that the Bodhisaitva was not found in situ. 

The inscribed umbrella post^ in the Lucknow Museum strengthens the proba¬ 
bility that the Bodhisattva originally belonged to the site on which it was found. 
The stone parasol W'as erected at the same tiiiie with the image, as is clearly stated 
in the inscriptions on both. But if wc are to believe with Mr. Smith that the colossal 
im^ge was taken to Saheth after the destruction of the jetavani, we must assume 
that the parasol was removed at the same lime. This necessitates the assumption 
that this object had escaped the general ruin, for otherwise what purpose wmuld there 
have been in its rc!noval ? Considering that the stone umbrella, found with the 
Bod hisattva statue of Sarnath, measures 1 o'In diameter and the Sravasti one was 
presumably of a similar sbe, both suppositions must appear highly improbable. But 
I do not wish to press this argument, as unfortunately we possess no sure record 
of the discovery of the inscribed fragment, vvhich owing to this circumstance, loses 
much of its value ns a piece of evidence. 

Wr possess now another document of much greater importance in the copper¬ 
plate discussed above. It was presented to the Buddhist community of the Jetavana 
in A. D. r 130 and proves that this sanctuary still existed in the century preceding 
the Muhammadan eonquesL, 

It came to light in the ruins of a building which undoiibiedly was a Buddhist 
convent, and the circumstances of the find show that this was the very convent 
to which the plate tvas presented. Dr* Biihler points out that in the ruins of 
ValabhI. the modern Vala, copper-plates have been found immured In walls or even 
in the foundations of the houses of the ownersL Indeed, no other than the owner 
w'ould have had any reason for preserving such a record thus carefully. 

In view' of the accumulative evidence of the three authentic records now at our 
disposal^ there can be no reasonable doubt that the site of Saheth represents the 
Jetavana and consequEntly that of Mah&th the city of Sravasti. 


J, Pir. VOGEL; 


^ Ep. /rjrfn, Vol. [X, pp. 2 ^i. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT TAKHT-l-BAHl. 




HE famous ruins of Takht-i-Bahl are situated on the crest and northern slope 



1 of a detached spur rising abruptly from the plain some nine miles north of Hot! 
Mardan in the North-West Frontier Province, that is to say in the heart of the YQsuf- 
zai country, itself, roughly speaking, the centre of the ancient territor)'of Gandhara. 
Their romantic situation, high on the precipitous hill, with its magnificent views of the 
fertile plains below and the encircling mountains, together with their comparative 
accessibility, have made the ruins a familiar and favourite spot with the Europeans of 
the neighbourhood, while the extraordinary extent and relatively good preservation of 
tlie nuns themselves are sufficient to explain the interest that has long been taken in 
them by archc'eologists, an interest w'hich has been widened by the fact that many of 
the best pieces of Gandhara sculpture now to be found in the museums of Europe 
were originally recovered at this site. 

But, although the attention of European scholars has been centred on these 
monuments ever since 1871. when Sergeant Wilcher made bis excavations here, no 
satisfactory identification of them has ever been found. That the obser\'ant Chinese 
pilgrims, to whose careful journals Indian Archeology is so much indebted, should 
have faded to mention a site of such unusual interest seems almost incredible, and at¬ 
tempts have been made, naturally, to find such reference in their writings, while even 
the possibility of Takiit-i-B§hi being identical with the Aomos of Alexander’s histor¬ 
ians has been mooted and discussed. But no theory yet propounded has carried con¬ 
viction with it, and there seems no escape from M. Foucher’s conclusion that, how¬ 
ever much we may regret it, the fact remains that the Chinese pilgrims do not mention 
it whatever the reason may be. And unless and until further excavations yield posi¬ 
tive evidence, the problem of its identity will remain unsolved. For up to the present 
the onlv epigraphic material recovered is the well-known inscription of Gondophares 
dated in the year 104 (probably 46 .A. D.) and now preserved in the Lahore Museum. 

The most important portion of the ruins as a whole, which extend altogether for 
something like a mile east and west along the summit, is the monastic complex situa¬ 
ted on a ridge to the north, somewhat lower than the crest of the hill itself, and 
toward the eastern end of the wrhole site. From the precipitous sides of this smaller 
ridge massive walls still rise to a height of nearly 50 feet in places, enclosing the 
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summit of the same, which appears to have been artificially levelled within this 
enclosure and laid out in its present series of quadrangles terraced one above another 
But the excavations carried out in 1871 were too superficial for a final determination 
of the original levels in all cases, nor have the operations to be discussed in this 
paper advanced sufficiently as yet for me to speak with certainty as to how far this 
terracing was carried out* 

The main entrance to the monastic enclosure appears to have been on the south. 
This entrance has not as yet been cleared, but it seems probable that from it a pas* 
sage led north to the western end of ihe rectangtdar courtyard B which appears to 
have been on the same level. The portion of the whole enclosure lying to the west 
of this has not yet been excavated, so that It is impossible to say whether this level 
continued right up to the main wall rising from the khud on the west, O'f whether it 
W'as lower and approached by a stairway from court B, The fact however, that the 
so-called underground chambers shown in the plan at this point are definitely structu¬ 
ral, and not excavations in the rock, makes it obvious that the natural level of the rocky 
hill top lies on the west much below the level of the courtyard B, and the fact that 
no original entrance to these subterranean chambers has ever been found points to 
the possthility that their being underground is accidental. This is a point, however, 
which It is idle to discuss until further excavations can be carried out* But it can be 
definitely affirmed that, if the level in this part of the site lay above these chambers, 
they were deliberately buried by their builders. 

Having advanced, then, from the entrance gate to the western end of the court¬ 
yard B, the visitor would have turned to the right and east to enter the court itself, 
which^ as can be seen by the plan, is a mass of little stGpas surrounded on three sides 
by lofty chapels, and bisected from north to south by a paved passage running be¬ 
tween little stOpasand miniature shrines [Plate XLl, Fig. (a) ] and connecting courts C 
and A, both of which lie at higher levels than court B itself, the former, the monastic 
quadrangle proper, being approached by a short flight of five steps, the latter by a 
loftier one of ij. Ascending these 15 steps to the south, one enters the court of the 
main slQpa (marked A on the plan) and finds oneself in front of a square platform 
originally approached by a few steps now quite ruined. This is obviously the base¬ 
ment of the stupa itself, but long continued and irresponsible treasure seeking has 
resulted in its complete destruction. Round this courtyard on three sides rise a num¬ 
ber of chapels, originally five on a side. It is obvious from the structure of these build¬ 
ings, as M. Foncher points out, that as first planned they were separated one from 
another by a considerable space, which, at a later date, when the court became crowded 
with images, were built np into niiniature shrines completely closing the court on the 
three sides in question. By great good Fortune it is precistly here that the only 
superstructures extant in the whole site are to be found (with the exception of 
the vaulted pasBages underground to the west of courtyard B) - but even here only 
two of the chapels retain their original roofing, while a third has the lower of its two 
domes and the collar partly preserved* 

On taking up the work at Talibtri-Bikhi in January 1907, in accordance with 
recommendations made by the Director General of Archeology in India previous to 
my arrival in this country, our first concern was to take steps for the preservation of 
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these domed superstructures! for, so far as I know, they are the only existing 
examples of ihis construction! this part of India at least b considering how the 
end in view^ namely the preservation of the ruins in their present condiiioit might 
best be attained, 1 was fortunate in having the advice on the spot of the Assistant 
Commanding Royal Engineer, Nowshera^ and after considerable deliberation the 
following measures were decided on. Before anything could be done to strengthen 
the domes themselves, it was necessary to till in the cavities xvhkh had formed in 
the side walls of the chapels. It was evident that these walls originally supported 
a wooden lintel on which the surmounibg dome had rested. But the avidity of the 
local peasant in these treeless regions fur firewood is so great that it was out of the 
question to restore this lintel in wood^ for this would ineritablv have led to the peasants 
prying the beam out and thereby impcnlhug the structure we were trying to save. 
Nor could the original lintel be replaced in stone, owing to the dillicuky of securing 
a sufficiently large piece of the slate ^cldsE of which the building Is buiU, We were 
ihercfo d c” rt i girders across this space, it being under¬ 

stood that they w=re to be concealed bv masonry harmonious with ihc rest of the 
building. Nor could the opening above this lintel be retained without endangering 
the superstructure, so that it became necessary to filJ this in w ith masonry of the 
ancient type, care being taken that it should not he made Hush with the front of the 
building, and should he faced with a solid slab of slate to mark it pern^mentlv as a 
repair, without disfiguring the monumenL And the top of the collar in the more badly 
damaged chapel to the left of the central one on the western side was rendered water¬ 
tight by relaying its upper courses in invisible cement. Similar measures on the east¬ 
ern side of the courtyard together with the excavation of the court around the stDpa 
completed our operatiam in this quadrangle, but such serious damage had been done 
to the backs of the chapels, especially on the we,^t, by percolation from the inside of 
the court, that considerable cavdties In this part had to be filled in, the ancient t 
St ruction being every-where copied, and with great credit to the jtnsfn in charge 
Another urgent work of conservation undertaken in 1907 was the clear 
anceof the large quadrangle on the north side of the site, which M- Vnucher Us' 
shown to have been origmally the Hall of Conference. The outer walls on the nortl 
and west of this enclosure rise from the hillside and are of great height even to d ^ 
but the accumulated debris within the court had gradually forced ihe wall. 

In order to relieve them of this pressure, thereiorc, the court was excavated 
what appeared to he the original inside level. But h Is to be feared rhnt the eolU 
of one or both of these walls is after all only a question of time Th 
site IS such that in the opinion of the engineers buttressing is impracticable d 
that can be done at present is to remove such causes of danger as are remediabi ^ 
The only other piece of conservatiou undertaken in the course of this ^ 
an attempt to save the eastern of a building to the south of the " 
complex but onl v a few feet distant fnsm it. The building Is one of the kw 
Bahi which enclose a winding staircase leading under corbelled arch s 
angles one to another ; and although the wall was so greatly out of th 
that there is little hope of saidng it permanently, still it was pronDed 
timbers and thereby greatly strengthened, ^ ^ heavy 
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Jti the folio wring season the work v^as recommenced m January, igcS, by clearing 
I he monastic quadrangle marked C on the plan. This was so choked with debris 
that the fact of there being ceils around it at all v/as hardly apparent, and the im¬ 
provement in the appearance of the court effected by its excavation can therefore be 
imagined. As was anricipated, the excavation in this part of the site presented no 
difficulties and led to the recovery of very few sculptures, as the monastic quadrangle 
is naturally not ilie portion of a convent in w hich ^culpiural finds are to be expected. 

The possibilities of the adjoining court marked B were how'ever almost unknown, 
in the report published by Sergeant Wileher this courtyard is suted to have been ex¬ 
cavated, though hnw thoroughly, it is hard to judge from the report itself. For this 
reason, therefore, as I was myself occupied with trial excavations at Sbllh-jJ-kFDherr 
near Peshawar city, when the work of clearing this court was begun bv the sub-over¬ 
seer of the Public Works Department who had been in charge of the previous w ork 
at Takht-FBahh careful instructions were given him to telegraph me at once if it 
appeared that the court had not been properly excavated before. But the unffirtunate 
absence of the Garrison Engineer in charge, on the Zakka-ldjel expedition, resulted 
in no notice being sent me, and it was not until 1 visked the site to inspect the work 
that 1 learned how almost untouched the quadrangle had been previouslv. Fortunately 
only the eastern end had been cleared up to the time of my visit, and 1 w.^s thus able 
by dropping my other work, to superintend the excavation of the greater part nf it in 
person. But 1 am glad to say that the subordinate referred to above appears to have 
conducted the earlier p;m of the work with as much care as could h ive been expected. 

How altogether superficial Sergeant Wilcher's excavations in this part of the site 
were can be seen from a comparison of the plan published in his report with the one 
accompanying this article. Indeed, lie appears to have dug merely enough to enable 
him to draw up the plan in question, for even in certain places which one would infer 
had been cleared thoroughly, sciilpiurcs were found in Urge numbers Iving obviously 
as they had fallen. This is especially true of the passage connecting the courts 
A and C, and even of the flight of steps leading up to the former. Anything like 
a final plan of this quadrangle is now for the first time possible, and, as has 
been mentioned above, the levels to the west of its open end are not even yet deter¬ 
mined with certainly. It is hoped, however, that the work can be so advanced m the 
season of igoS-og, that a really complete plan of the entire monastic complex within 
the enclosing walls will he possible. 

The most important result of the work in ihe year under review was the recovery 
of the sculptures meiirioned above. Apart from shapeless fragments and those too 
badly damaged to justify being placed in the Museum under present conditions the 
stone fragments alone number 472 specimens, occupying 15 cases In the Museum 
galleries, besides some dozen larger sculptures in the entrance ball. These have been 
arranged In accordance with the principles followed in classifying the Sahrlbahlol 
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sculptures as mentioned In the annual report of the Archmoing.cal Department for the 
year .906-07. The first secUon contains such fragmente as illustrate principal 3 
Lchaic^ments in the art of Gandhara, that is to say, artistic elements known 
tndian art previous to the appearance of the Gandhara school, whether indigenous or 
of foreign oilgin. Section a includes stones illustratu.g chiefly foreign elements in- 
toLLio Ldlan art, so far as is known, for the first time by this school. Secnon 
, consists of legendary scenes from the life of the Buddha Section 
Lnts as appear to have been related more directly to the cult of Buddhism, and 
which for this reason I have designated devotional sculptures. Following upon these 
are two sections containing Bodhisattva and Buddha figures respectivdiy, with a last 
section including such fragments as Ho not tall into any of the previous divisions. The 
stones have been numbered consecutively, after being classified ^ above, so that any 
given stone can be found at once. The Takht-i-Bahl collection of .907-08 thus 
comprises the Peshawar Museum Nos. 679 to .13. mdus.ve, apart from stucco frag- 
menu which because of their fragility, are placed in horirontal rather than m upright 
cases in the centre of the gallery and consequently numbered separately. 



Fig- 1. 



3 - 


The majority of these stucco fragments are heads, of which a number ate shown 
in figures t and n. But, in addition to these, there are a few legendary scenes originally 
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orming part of the stucco ornamentation on some of the little stiipas in courtyard B, 
but none are reproduced here, as they offer no features of special interest, although f 
believe this is almost the first time that such scenes have been found in stucco in this 
Province, Figure 3 represents a fragment from the torso of some stucco figure which 

seems to have formed part of some large represen¬ 
tation of the Buddha^s temptation. At least the 
presence of this grotesque face on the body of the 
figure reminds one of ihe well known sculpture of 
this scene reproduced by Professcr Grunvvedel on 
page 95 of his hSuddhistische Kunst (page 96 in the 
English edition). 

The first section, archaic elements in the art 
of Gandhara'*, is the smallest section of all, including 
only 33 stones (N'os, 679 to 7(2 inclusive)^ nor do 
all of these call for separate mention. Some half 
dozen are licns^ heads of varying degrees of excel¬ 
lence, being for the most part fragments from the 
comers of pedestals. That type of comice which 
shoivs a series of single figures under ogee arches 
separated by encased pilasters is represented by three stones, the Assyrian 
honeysuckle ornament by two, and the Allas motif by three, No. 694 being of 
espermT interest (see illustration, fig. 4^' ^^5 and 6 Sv 5 shosv very graceful floral 

patterns, the latter being a scroll of 
considerable beauty, while Nos, 694 
and 696 represent elephants of the 
clumsiness usual in this school. 
Cut the most Interesting stone in 
this section is No, 712, This re¬ 
presents a miniature stupa, decora¬ 
ted, as can be seen m the illustra¬ 
tion [Fig, (b) of Plate XLl] with 
great delicacy and success. This, 
with No. 75S, a badly damaged 
pendant to the former, are the only 
sculptures in the round recovered at 
this site, and give one an admirable 
idea of how a stupa used to look 
There is a cavity at the top for 
the missing tee, but the tee itself 
was unfortunately not recovered. 
Fragment No, 758 for consider¬ 
ations of space has been placed In 
Fig, 4. Section 2, 

This section, comprising Nos, 713 to 758, consists in large part of fragments of 
modillion cornices^ showing the newly introduced brackets with Corinthian capitals. 
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The triangular stone Xo. 72.. which is in tscellent preservation, shows an interesting 
marine monster with the body and head of a man, the forelegs and feet ef a bull wings 
and a long serpentine tail with well defined spots (Fig. 5). Another familiar motif 

represented is the line of liitle 
Eroies bearing a long garland 
over their shouldeTs* Ihe most 
interesting stone shotting this 
design being Xo, 736, tthich is 
either a fragment from the lop 
of some miniature stClpa or the 
upper dome of a chapel, in 
which case it probably formed 
part of that large composition 
of which No* 735 is a remnant 
and which shows a Buddha 
figure seated wiihin a chapel, 
'J he occurrence here of the 
p. ^ ^ same motif on what seems to be 

the lower dome of the chapel 
makes it appear probable that the fragment No,736 formed the upper portion of the 
same. 

The third section, that containing fragments representing Icgendarv scenes 
Nos. 759 to S16 inclusive, is naturally the most difficult to discuss as well as’the most 
imeresting portion of the collection. Fnfurlunately, many of the stones are of a verv 

'■^■■ngnition and identification extremelv 
dimcuk if not impossible. But others are practically entire* ^ 

-Among familiar scenes, the First Sermon at Benares, ihe so-called Turnine th 
Wheel of tlw Law, is represented by two complete stones (772 anj jpgj ^ 

fragments w-hich appear to fall into two groups, in other words to represent two 
wholes, which, however, we have not succeeded in piecing together. The ' I - 
feature of interest in regard to these scenes is that no one of them, whether com ^ 
or fragmentary, shows the Buddha's hands in the posture which in later 
invariably associated with this scene, namely the dWmcAflfv-n-mi.deri, but, insto-T 
the posture indicative of benediction or reassurance, the nb/iaya-tnuiira wher ' '^*1' 

right hand is upraised.* .And the stone No. 786 is remarkable in omitting the 
which usually recline to right and left of the tt heel of the Law depicted on thel° 

the Buddha^s throne in the centre of the composition* to 

Another one of the so-called four chief scenes m the Buddha’s life (of wh h 
above-mentioned stone is the third) is fragment No* 775, depicting the Buddh 
death, or the ma/iaparintnjilfta. The speelmen is one of the abbreviated 
if 1 may call it so, « here but few figures are represented, and is reniitrkahle 1 ^ 
for the extreme stiffness of the reclining Buddha. ^ 

The Enlightenment, the second of the four scenes, appears to be repre^er^t^^j t 

* This ii albo the ease in Mnihnrfl 54:uJptuTc in which the dhfurmtishakra'miidra apoenfs ink 
J. Ph* V, Id be qmte utiknoyvn*-^ 
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No, 841, uhjcb seems Eo be a fragment of ihe scene depicting the presentation of the 
four bo^vls to I he Buddha, but the piece is too small for one to speak \Yith certainty. 
The birth under the Sal-tree> curiously enough, is not represented^ save in certain 
of the stucco fragments mentioned above. 

The Dipankara jataka, on the ocher hand, occurs on the large stone No. 3 16, 
which originally formed one of the trilobate false niches on the dome ol some stQpa* 
This stone, It is worth mentioning, is complete, although badly worn and in three pieces, 
and was found, strange to say, buried face downuard in one of the underground 
passages oF the monasterj', in what one wouJd certainly bax^e thought was a most 
unlikely place for Ihe recover}* of sculptures. Various other fragments of this scene 
occur, but the best representation of all is that shown In Fig. (d) of Plate XLII. 
This, I regret to say, disappeared mysteriously from the site after being photo¬ 
graphed, but I am not without hopes of recovering it. 

The Great Renunciation is represented by No. 7S4, which shows a portion of 
the scene depicting prince Siddhartha's departure from his palace in Kapilavastu, 
while another wclbknowm scene occurs on No, 794, namely the legend of the white 
dog which barked at the Buddha [shown above the Buddha's left shoulder in Fig, (aj 
of Plate XlJll] {c/. Foucher's L'art Grfico-Bouddhique do Gandhara, page 525), The 
left hand side of this stone^ which U unusuilty long and narrow, shows seven standincr 
figures with haloes, apparently seven of the eight Buddhas including Maitreva (Cf. 
GrQnwedel’s Buddhistische Kunst iri Indien, Fig. 63 and puge 164). A similar row 
of six standing Buddha figures to the right of fragment Ko. 772, rvhich is likewise 
long and narrow' (the left hand side shows the First Sermon, complete) leads to the 
conclusion that these two fragments originally formed part of a single Frieze, wlrh 
legendary scenes^ apparently not in any chronological order, intervening between 
repeated groups of the eight Buddhas. But the fractured ends of the two, unfor¬ 
tunately, (Jo not fit properly together. 

An especially interesting stone is fragment No. 769. This appears to be the 
right hand portion of a large pedestal originally supporting a standing figure of the 
Buddha, w'hich, judging from certain tiny feet at the extreme right, seems to have 
been accompanied by miniature figures, presumably represented as ivorshipping. 
Such Buddha pedestals are usually adorned, as Dr. Vogel h.is pointed out, w'ith a 
liodhisaitva vvitli worshipping figures to right and left. The present stone, howeverj 
[Fig. ^ d), Flate XL\^] departs completely from this couvention, and show's instead 
w'hat 1 take to be two scenes illustraring th^ incident of the Fire-Temple in the legend 
of the conversion of Kasyapa [cf, Beal’s Romantic Legend of Sakya Buddha, page 
293. cl seq. and Fottchern, c//.. page 447 Ifj. So far as I am av-*are, however, this 
story of the miracle of the Kirt-Temple is not found elsewhere depicted m more than 
one scene, of which the one to the right in the present sculpture shows the usual typej 
with the Buddha seated in the temple and indicated as activelv carrying on his fierv con¬ 
test with the serpent, which resulted in the submission of the latter and incidentally led 
the Brahman ascetics of the monastery 10 suppose the place was on fire and accord¬ 
ingly to endeavour to put out the conHagration in the manner depicted on the stone. 
But there is little or no doubt that the scuipture to the left represents an earlier scene in 
this drama. Tlie sculpture is, unfortunately, broken, so that we miss the left hand side 
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of thjs scene, bat it seems almost certain that it must originally have shown the figure^ 
of the Buddha adTanoing to the temple^ his way thither being indicated by the 
Brahmanical figures irhich appear in our fragment How large this left hand pa^el 
originally was, we have no means of ascertaining, but from the position of the 
Baddha^s foot on the fragment it is plain that the pedestal must have been a very 
w'ide one and that our present fragment is only the extreme right side ol It. ]t seems 
probable, therefore, that the two scenes it shows are only two of a number which 
adimed the face of rhe whole, though whether these were all scenes from the legend 
of Ka&yapa it is of course Impossible to say. 

Another legendary scene of special interest ac cur^ on the pedestal to ihe remark* 
able figure of the ascetic Gautama shown in Fig. (a) of Plate XLllI, and again on a 
larger scale in Fig. (a) of VUie Xf.V* The story It portrays is, I bdieve, that of 
the two merchants Tripusha and Bhallikat whose caravan of w'agons was miraculously 
stopped on approaching the grove wherein the recently enlightened Buddha was medi¬ 
tating (c/, Beal, page 239), Foucheriti speaking of this legend says of it " nous 

re poss^ons pas de representations tnut-Mait certaines/' from w'hich it seems safe 
to infer that the present stone is quite unique. For there ran hardly be doubt as to 
the Identification of the scene. To begin ivith, the propriety of the subject on the 
pedestal ol a sculpture representing the six years’ austerities is sirlking, for the 
moment indicated is the termination of Gautama's second long fast of 49 days sub* 
sequent to the abfihamkMana, nor do the details of the legendary scene leave room 
for doubt. At the left, ive see the erstwhile leading oxen, reclining as indicaiive of the 
stopping of the caravan, which is further suggested most picturesquely by the frantic 
attempts which are bring made on the right to start the W'agon, whose w heels the 
legend tells us suddenly and miraculously became fixed. The two merdiants are 


shown at a later moment ol the episode, approaching the Buddha under the guidance 
the Deva of the grove in bodily form, in order to make on his suggestion their 

PV ariirl whpat tin tTijr* i.?|.i 1=1 J _t r II . . • . 


of 


w..,. Q ..L^uiuj (uijii, ,11 oLutr Lo maxe on ms suggestion then 

offering of honey and wheat to the famished Gautama; and. finally, should be mention¬ 
ed the fait that Vajrapam is the sole attendant on the Master, as is customary In 
scenes connected with the Enlightenment. But th« cv?n here, in a scene subseau™t 
to the Enligntenment. the figure of the monk does not appear, would seem very 
definitely to support Dr. Vogel's ingenious theory that the usual trio, Buddha, Vajra- 
pao! and the monk, represent the Three Jewels, vis., the Buddha, the Dharma and the 
Sangha respectively. In accordance with this theory, therefore, the present scene 
marks VajrapSni’s first really legitimate appearance, his figure in other scenes anterior 
to the heme as it were prophetic, "the coming event casting its 

shadow befote.” 

In fragment No. 791 [Fig. (b] of Plate XI. II] we have what would seem to be 
an interesting combination ol the two scenes reproduced bv M. Foucher on pages iS- 
and 393 of hts great work, although, if this hypothesis be correct, it would -eem 
necessary to differ with this scholar in his identification of the figures in the latter I 
think it will not he doubted that at the extreme left of our present stone we have'the 
Bodhi tree with the throne before It, although the front of the seat itself is unfortunately 
defaced and has lost the figure of the Earth-Goddess, which in all probability it once 
bore. Granting this, rhe unmistakable Nigas adoring the Buddha as he enters on the 
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rlgtil must be identified the Naga-Raja Kalika and his spouse the Nagi 

Suvamaprabhasa. The scene, therefore, appears certainly to represent Gautaraa^s 
approach to the seat of tvisdom, the only difficulty being the amorous couple of 
seemingly divine or royal rank, who stand on the left, in contemplation of the yet 
empty seat. In sculpture No. 3S4 of the Lahore collection, reproduced by Foucher 
on page 393 and identified by him as the Preparation of the Seat, a precisely similar 
ccupie occurs n'hich tie discusses at length, concluding with the words (page 396), 
'Or nous ne voyons qne deux hypotheses possibles a Eeur sujet: ouhieri iis represen- 
lent un couple divin non mentionne dans les textes a present acctssibles panni les per- 
sonnages amis presents au Bodhiinarjda; cu bic*n ce sont bonnement te N'aga ICalika 
et sa femme Suvari.iaprabliasa que nous retrouvtms dans une autre version de la legend- 
figurde.*' And he adds that the latter hypothesis seems ^ beaucoup la plus vralsem- 
blable." Bui does ii, in view of the present scuJpiure? The Naga and his wife would 
hardly have been represented twice in the same scene by an artist who knew the 
legend, for in no form of the legend do ihey appear more than once. The absence of 
the serpent hood behind the head M. Foucher thought w'as no insuperable obstacle 10 
the identification proposed by him, bjl it gains in significance In the present sculp¬ 
ture, and I feel persuaded that we have here the “ couple divin mentioned bv him. 
Nor does it seem impossible to identify them. In the legend according to Bea] 
{p^. pa^e 196) the Bodhisattva is constantly counselled and guided in his progress 
to the Enlightenment by theof the Suddhiivasa heaven, and even in the ^aihiis 
put into the mouth oi Kallka their visible presence is proclaimed:— 

See iliem thus advance and greet the Bodhlsaltva, 

Ah 1 surely he must soon become a perfect Buddha, Lord of the World' 

And now the Devaa of the Suddliavasa Heavens, 

Of pure and lovely form and person 

Bending before the virtuous one as he advances! 

Pay him reverence! soon w'ill lie become a perfect Buddha, etc/' 

This would appear to me sufficient reason for interpreLing these obv'iously divine 
(or royal) figures as two of the in question, which does away with w'hai other¬ 
wise would be the meaningless repetition of the Naga figures, .iiid furtherniote leads 
to a satisfactory identification of the similar figures in the Lahore sculpture No., 3S4. 

Anothei scene representing the approach to the Bodhi'seat occurs in the upper 
section of fragment No, 787 [Fig. (hj of Plate XLIV], which in all probability 
originally formed the comral portion of a false niche* Htre, however, the hymn of 
Kalika is not shown, but merely the Buddhaadvance to the scat in the presence of 
the devas above mentioned. At least, so I wonli interpret the two figures to the 
(proper) right of the Bodhi tree in the absence of any tradition telling of royal witnes¬ 
ses to the scene, although it mu^t be acknowledged that the presence of the urabrdla 
is untxpectrd. In this scene there can be no doubt as to the iderility of the tree and 
of the throne belore It. To begin with, the foliage is as dearly that of a pipal tree as 
it is In the former sculpture, while the presence of the deva of the tree and of the 
Earth^Goddess removes all possible doubt* 

The scene below this on the same fragment represents the visit paid bv Indra to 
The Buddha, the especUl lakmnn of which, as M* Foucher has pointed out, is the 
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figure of the Gandharva Paiictia^ikha ivith his harp, in the left of the composition. 
Another representation of the scene will be found in the illiistratior given by hi. 
Voucher on page 493. reproducing a sculpture from Loriyan-tangai preserved in the 

Indbn Museum, Ca.!cuU:i* 

The third and last scene depicted on this stone may possibly represent the des¬ 
cent of tlie Buddha from the Trayastriiii^a heaven, discussed by M. Fouchcr on page 
537. But the fragmentary name of the stone makes it impossible to speak with 
certainty, and it must be acknowledged that the suggested idenliScation is based chiefly 
upon the fact that tlte Buddha does not appear to he standing in the usual fashion 
upon the ground hut rather to be descending to it, and that he is surrounded by what 
appear to be divme figures. 

Fragnie^nt No. 789 [Fig, (e) of Plate XLll] I eannot explain. The presence of 
thu monk ought to imply that the scene Is one subsequent to the Enlightenment, but 
I can find no story which explains it in this portion of the Buddha legend. It may he 
worthy of notice, however, that V^jrapayi, who here bears the Uf(/nnn the right hand, 
wears a broad sword on his left hip, I low significani; this detail may be 1 am tint in a 
position to say, but it is worth noticing that in the well-known Dipankara Jalaka the 
Vn]Tapani very often carries this weapon, which otherwise QUeuts in his connection in 
only one or two sculptures ic/<. Grunwedel Bnddh. Kun&t, page 85). The simplest ex¬ 
planation would seem to be that m this way an attempt wa$ occasionally made to 
differentiate the Buddha Dipahkara from the Buddha Sakyamuni, If this is so, it is not 
impossible that the fragment in question No. 789, represents another Jataka scene, and 
that the Buddha which here appears is not the Buddha of history but a previous one. 

Another scene so far unidentified is I he one occurring on fragment No. 790, 
Fig. (a) of Plate- XLIL The figure standing over the kneeling child on thn (proper) 
left of the Buddha and toward whom he k slightly turned appears from the form of the 
costume Fig. (b) of Plate XLIUj to be a Brahman ascetic, while the object at 
the extreme right of the stone before the bent (and aged?) hermit is plainly a h re 
altar. But 1 have found no legend as yet which appea-rs to describe the scene. 

Of legendary scenes included In this section of the collection there remains the very 
beautifully can'ed fragment No, 795 to mention [Fig. (c) of Plate XLIl]. Wc see here 
tour women evidently in gala dress advancing, as it seems, towards some figure on the 
left now lost. One is accoinpanied by two children, and she, as well as her neighbour 
to the right, bear what are palpable offerings, the former a bunch of fiowerSj the latter 
a large covered dUh., The less of what must have been the central figure to the left is 
most regrettable, but 1 am much mistaken if fragment No. S07 doe.s not give us the ex¬ 
treme left side of the conipositlon. The two pieces however do not fit together, and 
the central figure remains unknown. The fragment shows three figures, whether men 
or women it is dlfficuU to say, but seemingly the latter. The one on the right is m an 
attitude of worship with folded hands, the next catches up her garmcnl from out of 
which she is scattering flowers, while the third and last holds aloft a bunch of flowers- 
These, unfortunately, do not aid iisucb in an interpretation of the scene. But is it not 
at least possible that the stone represents Ya^Odhara coming to the palace with her 
attendant women for her nuptials with Prince Siddhartha 7 {c/, Beal. page 9^?.) 

The occasion represented seems undeniably a festive one, and that portion of the 
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composition which Is preserved to os would seem an appropriate way of depicting the 
eniciifage of the bride. 

Before leaving the legendary scenes reference should be made to the remarkable 
fragment Illustrated in Ftg, of XLlIb The corresponding (proper) right 

hand corner of the sculpatre was also recovered (as weil as a small piece which seems 
originally to have been above the figure of the hunter in the upper left hand corner of 
the fragment reprofIuced)j but ihe individual figures on this piece arc almost entirely 
lost* The excellence and delicacy of the sculpture need no emphasizing, nor does 
the delightful naturalism of both animals and plants. The tree above the two ascetics 
in the lower ( proper ) left hand comer seems, as Dr, Vogel has pointed out, to be 
certainly a bauhtnia, the peculiarities of whose foliage are most falthfudv reproduced, 
but [ am unable Ui identify the tree above the hunter's hcnad* Whether this stone 
represents a legviid.'iry scene or not, must remain a question from the fragmentarv 
nature of the stone, but assuming that it dues, the reference may be to the story of 
the Buddha's sojourn in mount Bandava as told by Beal* page 177, The composition 
would seem certainly to represent the Buddh.i meditating on a mountain crowded 
with all sorts of men and animals, but the exact occasion is difficult to determine. 

The sit me 5 which have Ijeen included in the next section as being connected 
more wiih the cult of Buddhism than with the story of the Master's life, are for the 
most part of a sadly fragmentary nature* A number of the pieces seem to ha\ e 
formed part of one composition [ for instance Xo* 85 hS, shown In Fig* (a) of Plate 
XLl\'. of which there are other examples], but so far It has proved impossible to fit 
them together- The fragment just mentioned is thus typical of a fairly large number 
of stones in this section. This idea of inserting a number of miniature Buddlias .it 
an angle on cither side of the central figure seems essentially a later development. 
Indeed, it reminds one vividly of certain of tlie congested compositions one secs in 
present day temples of the fattfi in Japan. The crescent moon on the canopy over 
the central Buddha's head both In this fragment and in the sculpture No* 83^ 
tF'K- (c) of Plate XLIV] is a point of interest, [ts significance is doubtful, but it 
seems improbable either that it is itself without meaning or that its occurrence in 
both cases with the same composition is fortuitous. Is it not possible that it was 
a definite serving as a mark of differentiation for the deity it is associated 

with ? If sOj even our limited material may perhaps prove sufficient for a clue* 
The only instance oi a composition similar lo this m the Sahribahlol colitetion is 
a medallion from the headdress of some large Bodhisattva ligure- The only 
Bodhisaitva figures whose headdresses could have supported such a nuxlallioii 
appear, furthermore^ as 1 have shown elsewhere, to represent AvalokltCsvara* The 
miidni of the Buddha tn this Sahribahlol medallion^ like that in both of the Ta[ilit- 
i-Bahi fragments under discussion is that of meditation, the dhy^na*mUiira, wherein 
the hands are folded in the lap* All this would seem to point to the conclusion 
that in all of these identical compositions the central figure represents one and the 
same Buddha, and from such indications as there are this would seem to be 
Amitabha, And this h^-'pothesis perhaps explains the crescent moon. For Amitabha 
being but the reflex of A\*a 1 okiteSvara, might not unreasonably be characterized or 
diherentiated by a iahana connected with AvalokiteSvara himself, and that the 
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c,escenl moon is so afiSOClyt^^!dl in later Buddhism with all iht various forms of 
AvalokiteSvara IS seen from the Sadhuna^ quoted by M, Fouchtr in his Etude 
sur Uiconographie bouddhique de rinde” { 1905 ), page 23 ei seq, Indoitd. in on.- 
Sadhaim he is distinctly described as iaiaiikurdhadharxim mi'irdknL that is* as 
bcaiing a crescent moon upon his brois d 

How old is the doctrine of the dhyani buddhas, h a question which has never 
been determined. The expansion of the idea is certainly very Lite indeed* but it 
.has long seemed certain that of all the dliyani buddhas Amitabha is the oldest \ 
and, if any one of then^ could be expected to occur in Gandhara, it would naturally 
be this one. But in view of the doubt which prevails as to how far even the 
Bodhtsaitvas were differentiated in this schooL it seems hajtardous to affirm much 
m regard to the ohviouslv later doctrine All that can be said is that figures do 
occur in Gandhara ars so strongly resembling the dhyani-buddha Amitabha of later 
times^ that it seems impossible to escape the conviction that they are at least the 
prototype of this later deity* But how far such figures were felt as dhyani-buddhos in 
the modern sense of the word we cannot say,' 

*■ Hr. Viigd reTniniin me lluw In this connection It is iittcrc!>tmE ta rcccJl ihe dost retatloti^Mp bcl'A-ecn AvaJij* 
kiicavnr.i a?id Si™ w4io a] bp wnnrfi Lhe cniscenl tiii lik henddre^ 

' Ko^ppAi, Die Religion de^ Buddha* VoEume II, p^g^e nj. 

* Since the .ibo\'c ii'ai written M. FpucJiit hut published his moduigiTiph nn " Lt'Gmml Mitatlt* du Buddha 
d Sravasti " in whlcEi he cxprcsiSfis ihc opinion thai sciilpluie EVo, Sjb In ihc Takbld-B^hi co|lcclk>ii rtpnesciili 
ihi3 Mjbjcci (e/. p. fopiTurtp). '1 hw m^y indwd be so, bm E must rctfretfullj^ dillcr Fruni him in holding; 
that ihe same Trtlriicle ts repteifeiiiedby such aciilpiUTes as Fig. (dTJoI Fbtlo XLIV. Scdpinrcs and [71 in 
the Sabribahliijl colleciipri of igpj, and sculpture i!3p in ihr Piptm colEcaujn prove delinilcty Lhnl tjic aiteiidarit 
figures nre iiei Indm.nid as M* Foiichcf aserts, btciiuscthese divirikties arc therem reprinted ujv 

iristakatity bv the two tnimir figunis leaning cyt uF the backgnmtid j nnd ihtlr repptilion ui this scene ’wviiild 
be as tliffituli to psplam as ts llwir undiu: proinbence on M. FuuEhcr's aasumpliuitn Hie ailenrlanl figures, 
therefore, remain BotlliKiUvaH even in Gandhara* and this being the (lasu. I eannoL see that such a sculpture 
HE Fig. (Jl of Plate XLIV preservt^ ,1 tra:e oE ihc Sravastj miracte. The figure of tht llnddha 

IS not repealed t the ekvatcul lotus is coaspicUDusly absent; nnd th*; aticndani dcitks arc also missing, as 
well as all die other figures spceificany mem ioned in this ctitUMaakuu The I’nilj, ftstlures uf the miradc 

fihfiwt. is die laiiis umler each Bi:idhi-3.iUva. but surely the lotus as n suppurL Ls too CDmmnii a dokc for it afore to 
sertT as a ieitjAflw.i for llie ^ravaai episude t It jn..\v bc thai such rlafacTrale CQinpDiikmns as ihosa sKiiwn by M, 
Ktmclicr in his plates ^5 and ifi represem tins sabjcitH ur even lhal the TaltLt'i-Bahi ^ulpiure No, 835 doest but 
at the saniL'lime J cannot help feeling tkii the singular proniinerce in distani tiandhira of pne uf llic Four confes¬ 
sedly minor scenes requirei cvplan-illon. Nor tan I believe that the rntTaTinWe concumitance oF (be 
IVilh the peculiar comprait fun ol No. B35 is mem accidefiu F uFihenntTTe* M. Fourher s assumption that the 
(TCbcem moon merely marks the caraetdre ai;ro§tatji;iie Ju Miracle ” iIok not ■wni to me in keeping with the 
methiids of thi^ school as 'we know them, for aerial movement Ls ctimiricmly indicated with considerable success by 
radically dilfereut devices, ivbkh leave little to the ima^inatton of the spcttaipr. Noi in any case dcaw this 
a&^Limptkm explain ihc appearance 01 ihe* same tcmpnelijoTi in ihc bouddress of AvaJokita, Vihen later llm Dhviini- 
BnddluL Amtlibha r^itlarly atrurs. That Indra mid Brjlmiu wer- the original figures nut of uhicti the 
sculptural vepreoentations of Avaloklta and .Mnitreya were respectively e^'nli-nd bn- steps whkh we cannot ir:icc 
at ptesem* is doubtless tnic* and cirnfirmb my theory as Lo the djrFcmntuvtiQn of these figures. But lhal this 
evolution was l.in arcumpllihed fact prior tn aitv lorm oE ihc Gandham school with which we are as j-ct familiar 
is* In my opinion, demimstrahlc* as ihe foims of brnh are stercotypei Thai the evuiuilon oF .AmtUiMta was 
siniilariy advunred in the Gandhqra school T do nut tumenri, bul I would c^makav see in the Buddhas under 
dl-iuimion which <ihow the ifAv*inir.«jmfr,i, the piQiniiTJc of (hk taler DliyankBit'ddha, Whcihcr thtfte fig:uTea 
firiit arose in connecfton with ihc miracle nf gravnsls I caiutot say. But even grantitig this, it stems almost 
certain lha£ their signiRc.anct had altered by the ilme brge sculptures of Avalokhe^vara were made with 
Dhyuni-Btiddhas in the headdress ; and fm this reason I leave the ahtn’c text as iL Biando., as Endicative a I 
ihudinxtEJn In whkh 1 bclime Otar fcni^wlErdge wUl ndvanct. Furl am convinced, noi only that Gandltara did 
kno^v and woiihip the KoiihisaLtvas ns'such, but .-dio that the li cult was firmly c?;tablLshcd in ihe oldest period 
nl thn« art whkh we know j and (he amiiiuiladng midencr* as I read It, ptnots to (he hope that belofe long we 
»hcill be able 10 trace wmeihittg like n development of the cult even within Gandhtnu That the ttoseiy following, 
or presibly comemporanieous* art of AUthurS duesnni ghcv. .i corresponding devriopment* is possibly due to rhJ 
iact that i[ was peculiurly P«bawar whkh cradled these theories. li is suilidentlv clear from the tradition 
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Another sculpture of special interest included in this section is that shown in Fig. 
(d) of Plate XLIV, representing the Buddha seated with a Bodhisatlva standing on 
either side. Here I think there can be no doubt as to the identity of the Bodhisattvas 
intended. The one on the (proper) left of the Buddha wearing a high headdress and 
holding in his left hind a folded wreath ‘ (?)and in his upraised right a lotus flower, 
must be Avalokite^vara, while the other with a coiffure merely and holding an alabas- 
tron in the left hand is as certainly Maitreya. This, it seems to me, finally settles the 
question of the fixation of these two Bodhisattvas in the Gandhara School. In mv 
paper on the Sahribahlol sculptures in the Archaeological Annual for 1906-07 an 
attempt was made to identify these two Bodhisattvas in sculptures Nos. 158 and 171 
of that collection, and it is satisfactory to find that this new sculpture from I'akbt-i- 
Bahi confirms the theory there- advanced. Nor is it, perhaps, without significance that 
in this new sculpture the Bodhisattv.is arc seen to have changed sides. That the 
Sahribahlol sculptures belong to a much older period than the stone under discussion, 
is unquestionable. There we find .Maitreya in the place of honour on the left, here 
in the later stone this position Is given to Avalokitesvara. Does this not seem to 
harmonize with the development of Buddhist doctrine as we know it ? Koeppen states 
that of all the Bodhisattvas Maitreya is the oldest (Religion des Buddha, \*olume II, 
?)• His position on the left in older compositions is therefore natural. But as 
the cull of .\valokite 4 vara grew (and we know it has grown until in certain parts of 
the Buddhist world to-day his figure quite overshadows both Maitreya and the Buddha 
himself) it was but natural that Maitreya should yield the post of honour to him. For 
any such development of doctrine as this, of course, a very considerable lapse of 
time is nccessar)^ but Ls not the difference in artistic feeling and execution between 
the Sahribahlol sculptures and this present stone great enough to have allowed for 
such a lapr»e of time ? For, in truth, no stone in the whole Takbt-i-Bahi collection 
shows a greater falling off from the rriginal artistic standards of the Gandhara 
School. 

The Bodhisatlva section itself shows a range and variety hardly second to that of 
the devotional sculptures. Six of the full length figures are shown in Plate XLVI, 
where it is interesting to observe not only the permanence of the looped coiffure in 
those images which seem to represent Maitreya, but also the constant association of the 
alabastron with this figure, whenever the hands are preserved. Whether figures (a) 
and (f) represent Maitreya is at least doubtful, and in view of the definite fixation 
of his coiffure in so many sculptures both from Takht-i-Bahi and other places it 

rej^arding Kantshk.Vs Coiir.cil that the church in the exurmc north-west had struck out new |»aihs for itsdf, anti it 
may %-cry well be that the exuberant growth of the Bodhisatlva cult was one of the main points of cleavagc- 
Uetween the churches of the Mtnayana and those of the Mahiyona as mx sec them to-day the Bodhisattvas with 
all that they imply, constitute one of the most important differences. And when we can observe that the same 
holds true of the ancient art of Peshawar and of Indb proper, why should we not assume that ^herc was 
a similar divergence of dogma ev'cn in the days of the Kushans ? 

' In this connection I should like »o offer a possible explanation of this curious doubled wreath 
which the Hodhisattva I t.ake to be Avalokitr^vara regularly holds in hii left hand. Can it not be merely the 
result of a misunderstanding of the double fold of the garment which certain images clutch with the left hand f 
One hand in the Tatbt-i- Bahi collection shows thi'» double fold in its original and carreci form, and makea 
it plain how e.'uiiy such a development might have taken place. And it is noteworthy that where this duiibicrl 
wrc,ath occurs the hand is atwa>*s held well dow.i toward the knee in the -lame position as those hands whici 
do clutch the garmcn;. * 
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would seem improbable ; although I believe figiires have been found with this 
coiffure and carry lug the alaba??tron* 

Of the Bodhisattva heads shown in Plate LXIX, the most remarkable is figure 13* 
The disc in tbc centre of ihe beaddr^^ss, although broken, shows ample traces 
of the upright shaft or column which formerly supported some medallion. This 
medallion undoubtedly bore whatever was the iakm^ta of this Badhisattva, but 
unfortunately it has not been recovered* The strong facial resemblance of this 
figure, however, to other Bodhisattvj^is^ w hlch appear to be AvalokiteSvara, is note¬ 
worthy* The most interesting featute of alb hough, is the extraordinary rlecoration 
of the headdress by means of double tailed Tr 0113* This definitely Greek element 
and the general eKcellence and beauty of the sc ^ture w'ould seem to indicate a very 
early date for it* Nor is it to be doubled that it 13 much older than many of ihe 
others. 

A very similar head, w^hich also bore a medallion, and which may also very well 
represent AvalokUeSvara, Is the one reproduced in Fig. S. But the Tritons have 
disappeared and the headdress approaches more nearly what appears to be the fixed 
form with this type of face, The same general type m ,1 more decadent form is 
seen in Fig* 10 of the same Plate. 

Another figure of especial interest and ivhich may represent a new and hitherto 
unidentified Bodhisattva, is that shown in Fig. 14. The headdress, the general ex¬ 
pression of the face and the peculiar pose of ibe bead would of lliemselves seem to 
indicate a definite differentiation of type and, coniequently. of identity ; but w hen it is 
added that all three of these features are very closely reproduced in a liead found a 
Saliribahlol, this hypothesis is very greatly strengthened. I regret, 1 hough, that up 
10 the present 1 am unable to make any suggestion as to which Bodhisattva is 
intended. 

Another ituere^ting Bodiiisatlva is that shewn in Fig, 6 in the text, which 

apparently represents Maitreya. The resem¬ 
blance of this figure to jiome of the Bharhul 
sculptures is remarkable, but of course this 
can only be acciilental* 

The most beautiful of all the Bodhisatt* 
vas recovered, ht^wevef. Is ihat one the 
iiead of which is shown in Fig. (c) of 
Plaie LXI* The image is split lengthwise 
from the right shoulder, and thus only the 
head and the lek half of the bodv are preser¬ 
ved, hut the illustration will show’ hoiv singu¬ 
larly line an es;imple of the sculptoFs iirt this 
siaiue is. It measures 5 feet 1 inch in height 
m its damaged condition, with neither feet 
nor pedestal* 

Among the Buddha figures recovered the 
iMU.'i. otic shown in Fig* 7 is interesting not only 

for the assy metrical grouping of the figures on the pedestal, but more especially for 
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the curious fact that even the back i>f the sculpture shows a number of miniature 

Buddhas roughly and crudely incised. These 
can hardly have been intended to meet the eye, 
as the back is scored in the usual which 

would seem to indicate that like all the other 
images this one also w as placed against some 
siractural background. Nor is the execution of 
these little figures of any artistic tnent. Indeed 
they seem almost like freaks of some appren¬ 
tice's Idle moments. But for all this they are 
distinctly interesting, and, so far as I know, 
unique in Gandhara. 

The head reproduced in figure (6) of 
Plate XLIX is the only one in the collection 
in terra-cotta, the curious treatment of the hair 
evidently being in large measure explained by 
this difference in material 

But the head next to this in the plate, 
namely iVo. 5, is perhaps more interesting, as 
being a very close duplicate of one previously 
found at Takhl'i-Bahi and now’ preserved in 
the Royal Museum of Ethnology in Berlin,' 
Plates XLVIL XL\TIL and XLIX give one a good idea of both the extent 
and the variety of the images in this secEion. Lt would be interest mg if we could 
classify and arrange them chronologically, as it were, in such a way as to illustrate the 
general development of the Buddha type* But the time is not ripe yet for anything 
like a final classification of this kind. Nevertheless, an attempt wull perhaps not be 
altogether idle^ the more particularly in view of the contention recently put forward by 
Mr, Ha veil that Indian sculpture has, m its representation of the Divine, gained in 
spirituality, nay even in sincerity, in proportion as it has freed itself more and more from 
the vicious traditions of the Gandhara School. Of all the sculptures illustrated In 
these three plates 1 imagine most scholars whil agree with, me that figures (a) of 
Plate XL\ II and (a), (c) and (d) ol Plate XLVIII, with Nos, (t) and (4) of Plate 
XLlX, are the nearest to the Hellenistic prototype, and accordingly, so far as our 
present know ledge goes, worthy to rank as the oldest of the number. These w’ould 
therefore form our first group. The second perhaps would include figures (b) of 
Plate XLVII and Nos. (a), (3), (7) and (9) of Plate XLlX. The third and latest 
group then would include the remainder, namely figures (c) and (d) of Plate XLVH 
figure (b) of Plate XLV'HI and Nos. (5)1 (^) (Ji) of Plate XLIX. although it is 
possible that were No. (i i) in better presen.'ation, its inclusion in the second group 
would be more natural. Without preiendmg that this classification is beyond 
criticism in regard to individual pieces, I believe it very fairly represents W'hat is held 

to be the general development in Gandhara, at the present state of our knowledge. 
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It js at Jeast sufBcIetiti}" accurate to afford us a basis fur judgment as to the assertion 
mentioned above. That figures (a) of PJate XLVII and (c) of Plate XLVlIl dale 
closely from the best period of Gandhara art will not, 1 believe, he questioned, nor 
the further view that figures fc) and (d) of Plate XLVII, (b) of Plate XLVIH and 
Nos, (5) and (6) of Plate XLJX are equally close to the period of this school's 
extinction. If this be true, though, how can any one contend that there Is a gain 
here in spirituality ? Are such purely mechanica] and meaningless images as figure 
(c) of Plate XLVU or such grotesquely dumpy and senile abnormities as figure (b) 
of Plate XLVin to pose before us as higher expressions of Indian piety than such 
sculptures as tigure (c) of Plate XLVlIl? Are we to look upon them as more 
sincerely embodying the Indian ideal of the Divine, as more nearly echoing the cry' 
of India’s soul, as hln Havell would have us think ? 

The sculptures themselves, I believe, give a sufficiently dear answer to this queS’ 
tion. If sttch palpably degenerate sculptures with their vaunted '' general illation of 
the anatomy " more nearly embody the spiritual ideals of India, then those ideals 
are unworthy of the respect, nay, hardly deserving of the interest of Europe. 




D, B. Spooner. 
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A BUDDHIST MONASTERY ON THE 
SANKARAM HILLS, VIZAGAPATAM 

DISTRICT. 




THK taluk town of An:ikapalle^ is a Railway Station on the north-east line of the 
adras and Southern Mahratta RailwaVi and stands near the centre of a hilheirt 
fertile plain. About a mile to the cast of the town is the small \dllage of 


and 


iankaram, aad a short distance to the north of it are ttro Isolated hiUs, surrounded 
by rice fields and set contiguously east and uest. These hills are ttnoirn as the 
LojannaJ:onda,-a name which applies more particularly to the eastern hill but 
mcludes the western one also ; though the latter is designated by other names which 
refer especially to the numerous monolithic remains grouped upon it. The hills cover 
an area of over 23 acres, and the monolithic and structural remains extend all over 
them. The monuments are among the earliest of their class in the south of India 
and constitute one of the most remarkable groups of Buddhist remains in the 
residency. Indeed the only other knorni site in the South, where monolithic remains 
exist m any considerable number, is that of the Seven Pagodas, and though the 

Sankarain site is not to be compared with it In point of extent, it takes precedmee as 
regards the age of its monuments. 


njil. / 

_ The Eastern Hill is the higher of the two, and o- • ' western slopes =.re a 
series of rock-cut caves, numerous groups of monolifh;c\ eJar standing on rock 
p_at^s or ter races m tiers above each other, and, crowning all, a rock-cut mfa 

,f ‘rr’^ ’■ri 

flowUind is nuw spine miles dist.mt to the nest. The Mpn.islerv at dashai-its coarse alter a 
Stood on thp hanks of the river, Thp proofs of this are v.^rioiiB? \n oT I h ^ l^crefonc have orl^maljy 

of wan prcviouslv on the oast h ink of thp riv^r w V Veukaiaraniana in the ojiit 

part of the tow n for house fnundatfona reach rh-er gand at a “ttHes away. Cmlings in this 

describioe the position of iand^ there, .en T.t/oi IjT “d 

c^lna. 

^Menilimed in Sewells Luis af {Val f, p. i6j* 

Francis* GaMnUttir of flu V\£^&paiam tUsirici { pp, 225-245), 


liotKe of the monoliths also appears b 
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wlrli extcmlvE structural remains which have been recently excavated. Viewed (rom 
the v,GSt, the numerous monoliths covering the western slope of the eastern hill 
present a most picturesque appearance. Group upon group of dfigffbits converge 
upwards, with caves right and left about midway up the ascent, while the summit h 
crowned by the central and principal structure, the great rising amid a 

cluiter of smaller diigphas. (Fig. 1.) 

At various places on and around the hilts, are large monolltliic stMptJS and numer¬ 
ous smaller ones carved out of the outcropping rock. Wherever these have been hewn 
from detached boulders, they are surrounded by a small platform ; but if cot from 
the face of a steep rock, they are separated from it by a passage with a vertical wall 


FI 



running concentrically with the d^^oba. The hills are composed of a dark porous 
rock, fractured m all directions and much weather-worn, wherever it appears on 
the surface. The rock strata are inclined upwards to the north-east at an angle of 
54^ and the rock crops out in large masses on the sun:imits and m smaller masses on 
the sides of the hills. Whenever this outcropping rock has been sufficiently large 
it has been cut into a dagoha, and the monoliths thus formed are dotted about 
irregularly on the hills. Before excavation, the greater number of them were wholly 
or partially buried in soil, and the buried parts were found to retain the chisel marks 
remarkably ivell defined, and in many cases, also, remains of the stucco with which 
they were originally covered. 
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A BL'DDHtST MONASTtRV ON THK SAI^JKARAM HILLE^ MADRAS, ^5^ 

On tile west face of the eastern liill is a sLair*way 3 ) portly rock* 

cut and partly structural—with at present about 65 steps — , which leads up to o 
lar^e double-storuTed cave (Pis. LXI and LXIl) situated a short distance below the 
west end of the ridge. At this place, there is an extensive protuberance of rock 
which has been deeply cut so as to form a platform, 2 1 9 broad, in front of a 
vertical wall facing \vest» The rock is rough, fractured and weather*!! om 10 all direC' 
tions. In the wall are cut two caves, one standing over the other* On the right 
Ingoing face of the rock faejade, Is a rough cavity, measuring about 5' f by 5' by 5' 
3^^ high, partly cut so as to form a small cell, but nev'cr completed. The eiitran,ce 
to toe maini lower cave is in the centre of the facade. It is flanked on the left by a 
square-cut mass of rock, 13 ^ broad and 13 5 cvidentlj intended to form a 
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shrine tower surmounted by a square and round cupola. In the front wail of this 
tower is a roughlv-cut panel measuring 4 by 3 f obviously meant as a niche for an 
image* On each side of il are the outlines of a crudely formed aiiirna] and a seated 

image with its hands clasped in adoration. 

cave IS entered by a doorwav measuring 6 by 4 i and is flanked on each 
side bv a huge roughly-cut dvara/ntia, tc' 6 *high* That on I he right can be but 
barely distinguished, owing to the frayed rock and the cracks made by the roots ol 
large banyan plants growing m the interstices* Ov'’eT the door the weather-worn 
traces of an architrave can be traced. These include two semictrcular pediments 
with a comice over, the whole being surmounted bv a semicircular recess in which 
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JS a huge seated image of Buddha. On the fett ingoing jamb of the door are a hw 
letters of an inscriptioTi which have been partly obliterated by a channel made for a 
door frame. The inscription is evidently a scrawl made by worshippers, and is such 
as is often seen in temples, and In the present case is evidently of much later date 
than the cave itself, being referable to the 6th or 7th century- A. D, 

The cave (PL LXll) is a rectangular chamber measuring 31*6'' by 3+ 2" and 8'4" 
in height. It is dh'ided into twenty compartments by four cross rows of sixteen 
massive piers, i' 9" square and 8' 4^ high. In the south row the two central piers 
have gonCj and in the front or west row the central portion of the two middle piers 
has flaked off. This has also occurred in the south-east central pier. The piers 
have a square base, short octagon in the centre and a crudely moulded capital 
sunnounted hy a square block or bracket against the fiat stone rooL Responding 
pilasters appear against each line of piers on the cave wall. The two central piers 





(F^. 3) of Ihcceotral squar* have a standing image, apparentlv a chanr! bearer cut on 
the front of the base One also has an inscribed scrawl in letters similar to those at 

the door^y. On the fiat cetlmgs of the front, middle and back compartments are 
the roughly cut outlines of lotus patprae. ^ 

In the centre of the cave is a rock-cut standing on a square platform 

with a simply moulded base. The dagoia itself is a flat cylinder 4' a" 'n d‘' 
wdth a mrcular moulded base and cornice, and a dome surmountci by fhe remX ol 

remral pLT"" "" 

Lea^ng this cave we will now priced ,0 describe the one which stands directlv 
over It (Pis. LXl and LXll, No. a). The facade of the upper cave is \ 

S^back from that of the one below It, and its outer entrance is slightly^ the Ic^o 
the lower one. The door is a rectm^ar one ji' j t. ft 

weather-worn pilaster on each ]amb and flanked bv a recess nr e' a tL c 

niche, which is 4'4'broad and 5'9* high, has a seated figure olVuddha whf I 
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Standing worshipper on each side and a flying celestial figure in each of the upper 
comers. The two figures on the right are so weather-worn as to be indistinguishable, 
and it can only be assumed that they are images from their position, which corresponds 
to those on the opposite side of the Buddha. The images in the niche on the left 
side of the door are so worn as to be unrecognisable. 

The open platform in front of this cave is only about 8' broad, and at its left 
end stands the square Ukhara and cupola of the tower mentioned in the description 
of the cave below it. 

Over the entrance door is a semicircular recess, 6' ^ in height. In w’hich is a 
large seated image of Buddha, and, on each side of him, a standing image with flying 
figures in the upper comers. A recess with a Buddha and similar attendant images 
appears on the facade to the left of the centre and directly behind the tower kikhara 
in front. These sculptures retain traces of the plaster with which they were originally 
coated. 

The inside of the cave consists of an inner, roughly rectangular chamber, mea¬ 
suring 6' by 9' S"' and 6' 8*' high, with a vestibule measuring 14*9*' by 5' i** in front. 
.Although weather-worn and defaced in every part, it is yet in a much more finished 
state than the cave below it. On the left end wall of the vestibule is a Buddha seated 
on a lotus (PI. LXl). On each side of him is a standing image, and below in each 
comer is a kneeling chauri bearer. Opposite this group, on the right end w’all of 
the vestibule, is a large seated Buddha with attendants (PI. LXl) as in the other 
panel, with a dUgoba on the upper right. 

The inner wall of the vestibule has a plain rectangular door to the shrine at its 
right end. At the opposite e.xtremity is a panel with a seated Buddha and kneeling 
w'orshipper below*. The centre of the wall, opposite the outer door, is occupied by a 
large panel (PI. LXl). The subject figures are the same as those already described 
but in addition there is a dagoha with a strikingly bulbous dome in each upper comer. 

Entering the inner chamber or shrine, we find the back wall entirely occupied 
by a square recess, 3' 6 " deep by 6' 6'" in height and breadth, in which is a seated " 
Buddha with a standing c/fflii/'/* bearer on each side (Pis. LXl and LXII). On each 
side is a standing dvarapala. The two side walls of the shrine are divided by 
two plain pilasters into three crompartments. Both groups are similar in arrange¬ 
ment and detail. In the central panel is a standing image, presumably Buddha 
with right hand depressed and the left raised, and wearing a crown. The two 
side panels are divided Into two vertical compartments. In the lower is a kneel¬ 
ing worshipper, and in the upper one a seated figure with his right hand on his legs 
and his left raised. The ceilings of the cave are plain. 

Lea\Tng the cave, we come to a platform situated at a slightly lower level on the 
left. On it are two rows of six small dagobas of from 2* to 4' in diameter. Below* the 
platform, the rock drops abruptly, and the detached boulders close below it arc cut 
into ten dagobas of various sizes from 4' to 9' in diameter. They are in all stages of 
fractured and lichen-grown decay, and some can scarcely be disUnguished from 
ordinary rocks. 

On the top of the rock over the cave is a rock-hewn platform on which are three 
rock dagobas irregularly placed, while others appear singly among the outcropping 
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rocks in adjoining places. At the back of this platform are the remains of a brick 
wall (PI. till, a). 

At the back of the right end of the platform the rock is cut vertically, and in it 
is a small rock-cut cave (No. 3i Pis. LXl and LXll), in front of which is a small 
square recess with a door measuring 3 7*" centre. The cave is 

a rough rectangular chamber, measuring 7 3 hy 5 and 4 9 high. On the 

back wall is cut a pedestal (PI. LXl) with a seated image of Buddha. This cave 
was completely enveloped in debris and has only recently been uncovenid. In 
front is a rock platform with five monolithic dagobas and one of plastered brick. 


Against the perpendicular rock at the back of the platform is a retaining brick-wall 
which continues along the face of the hill for some distance. Its south end returns 
against the rock near the cave, and leaves a clear passage around the large dagoba, 
which stands directly in front of the chambrT. 

The north end of the platform rock dips 


I 



Fi«. 4 


abruptly, and there is another rock 
platform 9' 6'*’ below it On this 
stand five large di^gobas. The face of 
the rock behind and above these 
diigobas, which at this point faces 
north, is cut into a large semi-circular 
panel (Fig. 4), 13' broad and 6* high, 
with two seated Buddhas in adjacent 
panels, attended by two figures. The 
heads of these figures only are clearly 
distinguishable, the bodies being 
merely represented by rough weather¬ 
worn blocks of stone. The hill side 
above this is supported by a retaining 
wall of large bricks. There arc a 
few other d&gobaz in the vicinity cut 
out of huge blocks of detached rocks. 

Over this, again, and on the 
summit of the west ridge of the hill is 
a more extensive rock-cut terrace 
which extends right along the whole 
western summit of the hill. It is 
22'q*'broad and 115' in length from 
north to south. On this terrace are a 


large number of monolithic dtfgobas of various forms and sizes, arranged in picturesquely 
irregular groups (PI. LI, figs, a and b). Before excavation they were so covered with 
debris that only traces of a few of the largest domes were visible on the surface. 
Numerous forms of domes are represented, some being bulbous, while others present 
numerous varieties of flat or elongated semispheres. The bases also are of very 
varied form, from the wide low cylinder to the narrow type so elongated as to appear 
like a column. The position of each of the larger ddgobas has doubtless been deter¬ 
mined bv the natural rocks which stood at the place, and out of which they are cut. 
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Some of the \^ery smallest, a loot or ivt'o only m diameter, have been cut from 
detached stones and yet on the terrace^ No systematic arrangement or measured 
plan is apparent* The smaller diJgffhnSt about 2' more or less in diameter and height^ 
number some 54 in all. One of them at the north-west comer is of brick. The 
largest of the stands about the centre of the terrace and has a cylindncaJ 

base, 10' 4*^ in diameter and 4' 5'' in height, surmounted by a bulbous dome and square 
h. Some fractures tn the rock, out ol which h lias been cut, are filled in with bricks 
which were concealed, of coursti under the original plaster covering. Flanking it on 
the right is an elongated of an entirely different form, so much so, that it 

might easitv be described as a column. It is 4^ 2" in diameter and has a total height 
of I r 8", Its summit is unusual in that it has a small over ihe ft. In front 

of the terrace is a rock-cut pillar, 3'9'" square and at present 12" 3^ in height. Its top is 
irregularly fractured, imd it is said that within ihe mernorv of the present generation it 
was much higher, but that a large portion fell off at a sloping n.itural fracture in the 
stone {PI* Ltll, lig* n). It has evidently been an inscribed pillar, but the rough friable 
rock being unsuited to the permanence of such records, all the letters have disappeared 
except indistinct traces of one^ which are insufficient even to fix the age or character of 
the writings At the north-west edge of the terrace the tap of the rock is cu« into a square 
of the same dimensions as the large pillar, and it appears as if another column must 
have stood here. But it is now ouly about a foot in height above the terrace^ as the 
upper part has flaked off and fallen. Near the left or north end of the terrace is a 
brick building Y square* Excavation of the interior resulted In the discovery of four 
stone tiagoba^t placed at each of the comers* 

The tenace is flanked on the east side by a vertical wall of cut rock, 11' 9'^ high 
and 75' 6^ from north to souths faced with a brick w**!!! which forms the west face of the 
square basement of the crowning sffifia noticed above^ but w hich will be described in 
greater detail later on. Beyond the north extremity of the terrace and at a lower 
level is a stone 6' 2'' [n diameter, standing on a recessed platform cut in the 

rock* On the square //, a portion of the broken umbrella post remained fixed in position^ 
and some oE the original plaster still adhered to the dome. The circular passage between 
the dome and the rock is t' 10^ broad, and on the rock wall is a panel with a 
outlined in relief, and to the right of it another panel 2' 7" high by 2' 2" broad* On it 
is cut a sinpu in low relief.^ On the summit of the dome represented on the panel the 
rail surmounting the h' is distinctly visible* In the rock to the right is a small lamp 
niche. Still further to the right is a small rock-cut detached dtfgaba on a terrace 
which extends southwards along the west face of the east hill* 

A picturesque group of rocks and interspersed faces the north, and to 

the right or south of it are groups of rock da^tj/Kfs which stand in front of and on the 
sloping rock below the great square pillar, while to the left are a succession of terraces 
cut m the rock, or built of brick or mbbte. As has before been mentioned, the crown¬ 
ing object on the west ridge of the hill is a rock-cut It is formed of a square 

rock-cut basement 1 T 9'' high by 70' 6* from north to south and 76' 6*' from east to 
west. On It rests a low rock-cut cylinder, which formed ihe lower part of a dome 

Hi is simUai In OTiUlne to tf:ewn^] or s/^pas impresided ftti Hip terra ema. tainmpages, 

bcen fcnjTitl considerable number at the site, and which m iE) be aftcrworti? referretllp. 
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1''’' ‘he eylindri- 

tiiiii theit bnck facinij iiTalls m fair preservation *T ht^ mr^h jr-^f tW 

- IS usual here, !s>xtc„slvelv fractured, and large bkX in the It , ,T 

and square of the basement occur at various places ThZ Z fillet 'n d 

encased nnth brick-tvork and packed rubble stones J , • 1 

the rock of tlie i.-• ft'• i • l , . • *'’e upper circular porttoi) of 

int rocs t i tlie stSfia is 7 6 in height fnim the square lon er , a u 

a dozen courses of the brick-n ork, n hich original Iv encased it still r ^ 

Above this circular portion, which forms I hf cylindrical '*um' ' 

broad, over which is the convex part of the Imt l ‘ 7 " "" " 

remaining portion is 4' 7' high. and. as the taper is 9' from’ thetrricalT"’'’ 
dome must have been a low cur. e of less than a sLi-cire’e T. ' 

face of the rock is partly floored with plaster. On the east side f 
js a projection, rock on one side and b*h Tn the llLr'vht 
Some steps are cut on the rock proiection. and these It^d IZ.TlZ'oi 7 
basement up to the top of the cylindrical drum. Curiouslv . ? ' 
the rock stands 10' inside the circuit of the dome. ™oug 1, the cut slope of 

When complete the must have t . 

brick, about So' square, with a low cylindrical rock-cut snd S f^Ta"’’ 
diameter over it. and a dome. 6a' 8" in diameter, surmounting aM 
tends a little above the base of the dome, and the dome I . ,l , 
almost wholly of brick. The upper surface of the rock is ! * 
flooring above referred to may have been made to provide 1. 

upper brick-work of the dome. foundation for the 

At the south-east comer of the east face of the square I ,f 
stairway, , 1' 4" bro.ad, with a projection of 8' r (PI , , ^ « « brick 

the foot of the base up to its top. .At the north-east corner of IL '' ' 7 * 
cavity cut in the rock of the basement. It is nearly a a d ^ 

and has a concave roof. It measures 13' 2" m breadth b - ^ fo piun 

5' 8" from front to back. Through the top o( the recess i ' ^ '* 

on to the top of the square rock basement of the stSia opening 

olatform must ai nnf* flmf^ , . ” ' ^ brick casing of the 

' A t Tj. I . . ^ 


w T * ■ —^ + |LJ 

top opening. Its use is doubtful, but probably it was 


penitential cell. Below the north-cast corner of 177(51 a cellar, or a 

structural temple with a antechamber and shrine. It faces ^ 1 ^ "■'‘“ngular 

the east side of the ifgpa. A stone iSnia-jSim stands in th 7 Passage on 

The ground under the shrine was examined, but it was e '/ 

ly been dug into, for it was composed ol loose earth brok" 7 '7 P^'-^fous- 

siones. Between this building and the sfilfia platform is T 11 * ^ 

which almost blocks up the passage between them. "'onofthic dSgeia^ 

i have described the group of rock sending on the el if 

side of the sfripa. On the south side of the j«,ia thefe i P“‘y"> on the west 
could be so cut. hut the summit of the hill has been Ievell7'' ™ck which 

5 idc ol t he platform base of the s/ttfa is a row of nine bril ® 

e«V.hc*„»™.™ ,hc»™pl«.builaingw«U b. 
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diameter of 6' o"' at the base, and the highest of them at present measures 3' 8'*'. 
Their dames have disappeared, but the moulded bases and dnmis remain. The 
interior of these buildings was exammed, and they were found to consist of rings of 
radiated brick-work filled in with earth. In two of them were two stone caskets 
crudely eat into the form of a d^gaba (PI. IJX, fig. 5). At the south-east corner 
of the e.ist face there is another of these brick while, adjoining it and fronting 

the south, 15 a minkturc c/iaitviT with inner measurement of f 4^ by 5" 3^ Imme¬ 
diately to the south of it is a slightly larger chfitXva 6' j'' In breadth by 9' 4^ in length 
inside, with its apse to the east. The shrine floors of these two buildings were 
examined and found to contain only loose earth and bricks. West of the larger 
c/iaifjii, and adjoining the row of brick dagobiis, are the foundations of a long rect¬ 
angular building. In several of these buildings just noted, traces of the covering 
plaster still remain^ On the terrace on the north side of the xhlj^n there ;ire 6 brick 
and 25 stone dt^gobss, varying in si^e from a foot to live feet in diameter (PI. IJl 
1 he smallest are of cut stone placed In position. 

At the east end of this terrace, one of the dagijbits stands inside a small brick 
e/miiv£i (Fig. 5). This building faces outward to the north. It is 7' in length and 



5' 10*' broad inside. It corresponds in position to the small one on the opposite or 
south*east corner of the jfw/ti. Adjoining the chattya is the base of a brick dUgoha^ 
4* in diameter. The arrangement of the dagohas on this side of the 8 fui?a is 
different from that on the others, for there are four small stone daguhas encircled by 
brick walls which must originally hav'e been covering dUgobas themselves* There 
are also three square brick structures, each of which encloses a small stone 
dagoba, of about 2'm diameter. Doubtless the small stone ddg&bas, now enclosed 
in brick, at one time stood m the 'open, but were afterwards enclosed in an outer 
d&goba of brick as an act of devotion. Stupas w ithin siilpas have been found in 
other well known sites, and this is the same procedure here repeated on a lesser 
scale. The north terrace of the slupii is boundc-d by retaining rubble walk, 

' l^e of fark;ks used in the various buildSo^s is f r by <^r by g, lliey arc [aid In a thin layer cf 
i>n> tnoTtar Ts used in the joiciti. ^ 
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The brick built against the north basement wall of the siupn, n hich forms 

the Inner wall of the north teirace. remains at its highest point in the centre for a 
height of over S'. It has a moulded base and pilksters on the upper pan. All has 
been plastered, but only traces of this remain on the lower parts- The upper part 
of the wall leans fortvards at a considerable angle- It has esndently been displaced 
bv the brick debris from the upper circular brick casing of the sttlfa dome, which in 
its turn has kept the liiwer part of the wall from falling. The upper part of this brick 
n'all of the square basement has similarly disappeared on the other three sides, and 
the portion of it that does remain leans over at a similar angle (PI. LIl. h). 

Down the slopes of the bill belotv the north-west of the s^upa are two rock-cut 
caves (PI. LXII)- One of these is a small cell w^hich faces the north-west. Its 
front is plain fractured rock. At the left side of the entrance Is a rough bench hc^wn 
in the rock, and above it is a figure of a bearded satjyasF and another image. The 
cave is entered by a narrow door* 5^ high by 1' 10" broad. The portion of the cave 
directly Inside the door is 8' 6' square and 7' high. Above the outside of the door is 
a horiitontal groove and two holes in the rock, all doubtless intended for a stnictural 
pQiidal in front. On the back inner wall is a large panel (PL LXl) with a 
seated Buddha and attendants. These latter are scarcely distinguishable owing m 
the weathering of the rock, but their arrangement appears to be similar to those at 
the other caves already described. At the left side of the shrine, and continuous 
with it. is a chamber at a level of g" higher, measuring n' 9" by 8' 6"^. On the back 
wall is a central panel (Ph LXl) with a seated Buddha and a panel on each side 
with a diiarapdia. On the side wall is a small has relief of a figure seated on a fish 
w ith a ft^T^a-headcd standing attendant on ihe left and a small lion below. The pose 
of these figures is more graceful than in any of the other cave sculplure here, and 1 
think it is a work of different date.^ 

This chamber has had four piers (Pb, LXl and LXU). One of these has now 
gone. These are 1square at the base, octagonal In the centre, with a roll moulded 
capital and square abacus. They are more slender than those in the main cave, 
though the details are similar. There is a lotus patera at the top of each square, and a 
pediment at the top of the octagon. The piers are 6 * 3^ high. 

Traces of plaster remain on the cave walls and ceiling. Down in the rock below 

' Thfr sculptures hi all the cav^. and on thtlr {an^ndeif jrentr.illy^ are crude and pniriTUve m dcjiign, and have 
none Pf the finiFihed technique so strikingly ob^rvable at ptacM like .Amar^vatj, where iHe hl^fhesl of ihe 

Kulptor's an 15 <0 Iflvnshty represEnlcd. This irroden^ may point m either ai two wavn. U may either 
represent n. very early perind nf nndeveitjped work mar ship ot i toie decadence* Thp Ruddhistg d|d| not sutvrve 
aufficlrntly Irmtf .Tfier ibe AmsfavAti epoch fer anv such decadence in tirtTPSO strlkingty marifi^tod Stwif. The 
inference therefore is, that the period rcpre^enled by ihesC sculptureg is earlier than Atnarivatl w probahly prior 
to Ihe first cEnliirj'- "1^*^ esniesl of the remahis here, or the monoliths, may probably bclmig to the period of 
Aifika himself. Though the sites foicnded by him are hlslcdcally or iradiiiunaHy deKribcd ns immemug in 
South Em India no traces of a ny of them Uve hitherto betm fouml. Every mdicuiion pg-inta to ibis hrtng ong of 
them. One eic^ptinn there is lo die primillve chamttcr of the cave sculpt ures. and to ihij 1 have here alluded 
it i s the imail panai on a side a all cf the Kulplmcd cave c n the nerlh -wcst slope of [he cast hill. The priTtcipat 
5 ciilpiii« of lilt- shrltic. and the onewhirh would te firs: cut. \s\hs Ur^e figure of Buddha on iJm hark wall. The 
imafl panel Ha subsidiary one, artd Ts enjy a piece ol apparently later wait decoratioTir It H unlikelv that ir 'fta« 
cut before the tnain image, and it may then be contcmpuiraty ttith or subset^ent to it. If |t were of tfie same date 
it would cnhibtt the same crudeness as ihe other sculplnres, bul this is far fr^i Uing the case, and it brines to 
TeroUectiion fiKures seen on the scidpturcd groups of the AmarAiali rniirbtes, Tlik Indivfdimlicy inicfht thus point 
to its being cuui emp or 3 .ty isith thfitiT and thus cf a date later than the oiKcr fculptuttScf ihe caves. 
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this, and situated to the left front of the cave, Isa circular vault, S' in diameter, wiili a 
domed roof S' f high. The top of the roof is on a level wtlh the platform in front of 
the cave. It is entered by a roughly heirn cavity at the left end of the platform. 
There are only a fetv steps here, however, and the descent reqiures to be made by a 
ladder. This tank was filled with debris, .and before it was cleared out, the prevailing 
belief was that it was a well which reached to the bottom of the hill, or that it con- 
tamed treasure. A local samasi proposed to dig this out, but .mother dissuaded him 
stating that it would be sacrilege to do so. This cell, like that on the east side of the 
siufa basement, has probably been used for penitential purposes iPl. LXIi). 

To the left of this cave is a huge out-crop of rock, in which is another cave 
(PI. LXIIj, It is^a plain tect.mgular ceil, 8' 2" by 7' 7" by 6' high, entered through a 
door 4' 5" by 2' 8". This cave is entirely devoid of sculpture. Dotted down the 
slope of the hill below the caves numerous dilgobas appear singly .ind in groups on 
rock platforms. 

We will now proceed to describe the structures which Formed the mam residen¬ 
tial portion of the monastery. East of the stupa already described is an extensive 
group of structural buildings occupying the whole eastern summit of the hill, and 
clustering around and particularly in front of a ckmiya which is situated on the most 
elevated position ne.ar their eastern end (Ph LXUl). The top of the bill has been 
levelled into terraces for these buildings, the uppermost portion of which measures 
154 east to west and 73 from north ro south. This ground is composed of the 
natural ground of the hill, partly rock, loose stone and earth, all left intact except for 
external cutting. On all the four sides, the rock has been cut into a perpendicular 
wall u'9" high. It corresponds in elevation with the square basement of the shlpa, 
which is situated directly to the west of and separated from it bv a passage 23' in 
breadth. Rows of brick cells are built against its north, east and south sides, and the 
entrance to it is from the west. It is surrounded on all sides by another terrace at a 
lower level, which also continues and forms the platform or terrace around the siilpa 
on its w estv^ 

On the eastern end of the summit of the highest terrace is a chaiiya^ the principal 
building of all structures which surround it. This temple has its apse on the east 
and the entrance on the west* Tlie shrine is 9' 9"^ long internally and S' 6"^ hi 
breadth, with walls 3'S"thick. On the exterior the base is moulded. The bricks 
in the walls are laid in alternate courses as follow's One course longitudinally and 
then another with longitudinal and transverse bonding bricks. The door of the shrine 
or apsiid porlion is raised 4 ' above that of the antechamber in Front. The flooring 
IS of brick irregularly laid, and so also Is the antechamber of the chaiiya. A flight of 
brick steps is in front of the door of the antechamber. Excavation below the Boor of 
the apse showed that there was solid brickwork for a depth oF ten courses of brick 
The upper three courses were separated by thin layers of plaster, and the lower ones 

^ Btfcre build iiigs were In indfcAtoJ, vuc^pt bv a icu loose brokfin brinks 

nver s.irfcice and sditic irniffwlaritifs in llit foimaUnn nf tkt frruund. Silualfd ns ihcst- buirdines at* 
esptrwd hill tpp, it is dirtiimlL to acTOuril tor the amfjuni of iiEiturtiJ soil ttrhich cuveted them On,! 

Hi.ve tTtpecled that the aetton of the i^ ould hav* tended tcivvards dmudatton ntther thnn m the 

earth. Yet the covering mass was bat parity composed d fallen bricks, h can tjnly ^ accomUFd in. L- 
dust and p.irtides of snit carried by tbt winds through many centuries ef mrpuscirc, i the 
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bv fine earth. Tin- upper layers were built of fragmentary bricks irregubrly laid to fit 
each other according to their shapes. The three lowest courses were of large com- 
plete bricks laid parallel to the side walls of the builthngs. Beiow this were packed 
earlh and stones. Inside the shrine stands a rectangular stone pedestal with a 
cavity on the top prob.iblv intended for an image. In front or to the west of the 
chaiiya, with its floor at a lower level, is a large hall paved with stone fiags. It 
measures 44' < from east to west and is i<i 7' broad « enclosed by two bncR 
walls, the outer of which continues square around the cast end of the chattya. The 

inner faces of the walls are lined with pilasters. Outside these walls, and placed at 

right angles to them, at the same level, are the remains of the partitions and the outer 
walls of a continuous row of cells or shrines standing on the north, east and south 
sides. The doors to these shrines open from the interior. 

.At the west end of the hall is a broad entrance, i \ wide, flanked on each side by 
a brick structure measuring 21’ by 15'. These structures have been apsidal ended 
chattyas standing north and south, with their entrances facing the central passage. At 
the north end of the north of these buildings a few bricks of the apse remain. A 
drain, partly rock-cut and partly built, passes outside the apsidal ends. On the e.\treme 
north side of the halt, the bounding brick wall has fallen, and the paving slabs extend 
UD to the edge of the ground laid bare by the excavations. Lndemeath these is a 
pyriform potter)- vessel of about 2'6^ in diameter and of slightly greater height. 
In form, it resembles the neolithic funeral urns found at prehistoric sites, but it was 
cnished and fragmentary, and only retained a semblance of its original form. .\o 
relics remained inside. Perhaps it was connected with the sacriflee of a human rictim 
placed there, when the foundations of these upper buildings were laid. Such a 
ceremony was imperative in ancient limes, and the custom sur\ived to a comparatively 
late date in the 19th century. 

In front of the hall to the west and detached from it, is another brick structure 
which has evidently been the principal gateway or elevated entrance to the chaiiya 
court Eight flat stones on the floor at its central front have holes for the insertion 
of wooden posts which have doubtless supported a temporary pajidal. Directly out¬ 
side to the west of this upper gate-way and on the centre of the west extremity of the 
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raised cAfliVyii terrace a rock-cut stair-way (Fig. 6) leads down to the floor of the 
passage on the east of the stupti. Here, as on all the sides of the chattya terrace, 
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the rock has been cut sheer domi, and testing on a lower continuous rock-cut platform 
is a brick retaining wall with pilasters and projections at intervals, fn the centre of 
the wall is a narrow door, 3' 6’ broad, above which are the rock-cut steps which lead 
to the top of the moutid. Flanking the door, al a distance of 19 9* on either 
side, is a stone built stairway of a few steps standing on a rock-cut platform and laid 
parallel to the retaining w'all. Around the north* east and south sides of the raised 
terrace, and abutting against its rock-cut walls, are continuous rovs of cells. 
The floors of these and the passage in front of them are at the same level as the 
passage around the square basement of the Along the inner side of the 

passage in front of the cells is a covered drain. The cells on the north side each 
measure 8' 4'' by 6"^. The brick walls between tliem arc 1' 10*' thick and the front 
avails are the same. 

Each cell is entered bv a door i' 7" broad, and. at the back of each, the walls 
are generally of about their original hei ght. that is, about 6 " There Is a small 

recess in these walls lintcHed over w ith bracketing bricks. In a few' cells on the north 
side, the original rock has extended over the line of cells, and in these places the 
partition and back walls are hewn, any irregularities or spaces in the sloping stratified 
rock being filled m w'ith bricks. In each cell, small triangular lamp niches are cut In 
the rock or formed In the brick walls. The floors have been laid with mortar and 
their w alls similarly plastered. Xumerous traces of the plastering remain. 

A large number of copper coins were found in tht- fourth cell from the w'est of 
the north row, and some Hrra caita seals and inscribed stamps^ potterv, coins and 
other articles in the other cells* 

Parallel to the north row of cells, and separated from it by a passage, 9' broad, 
is another outer detached row of cells rvhich extends for the same length from east 
to west. The central chamber in this raw is larger than those opposite in the inner 
row, and meiisures 10' long by 6" 9*^ In breadth. This chamber has thick w'alls all 
around, the outside one projects beyond the line of adjacent walls. Ii has probablv 
served as an entrance porch like the side gQpunxms of temples. The other cells are 
about the same sure as those on the Inner row. The outer partition Tvalls are of 
brick and are 1' 7*^ thick. Near the centre of this length of cells stands a rock 
dagoha^ ^ 6* in diameter and 5' bigh^ w hich w as only unearthed ivhen the adjoining 
structural w'alls were excavated. It abuts into the front line of walls, and partly 
blocks up the passage between the two lines of cells, Carities in the rock of the 
dagoha have originally been filled in with bricks, and traces of the plaster covering 
remain. A circular brick platform surrounds It. This dagoha was originally coated 
with plaster, though now only a few' traces remain at the base. It must have needed 
a very long period of exposure to the wTiather for its plaster to wear off, and after¬ 
wards the bare stone must have stood In the winds for many centuries before it could 
have acquired its present weather-wom appearance* Subsequent to that, again, it 
must probably have stood buried under the debris of the fallen walls of the chaiiya 
and cells which stood adjacent to and over it. Its position show's thal It must have 
been in existence before the structur.al walls of the cells were erected ; for If it had then 
been a rough block of stone, it ivouTd have been remnved and not cut into a dagoha. 
All these considerations combine to indicate a very early date for it, and with it for the 
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Ollier monoliths also on the hills.' Running transversely through the east end of the 
outer row of north cells is a stone built drain* 

The row of cells built against the east end of the chmtya terrace contains nine 
compartments in all (PI. iJll, The three at each of the north and south 
extremities are similar to those already described on the north * But the three in the 
centre are entirelv diEerenU They are only of sufficient breadth to allow room for a 
person to stand erect, being 3' 7^ square and from 5’ 6"' to S' high. Two of them 
still retain the original roof. This is formed of bracketing bricks. Probably, 
although the other cells are much longer, they were similarly roofed. The east row 
of cells has a passage in fronts and another row of outer detached cells similar to 
those on the north side. This passage has a drain along its inner side. 

Traces of a few w.alls extend outside the outer line of east cells* The east 
slope of the east htll dips Just outside I he outer roiv of cells, and a stairway of rock' 
cut steps here leads dowm the east slope of the hill. It only extends^ however, for 
a distance of 24 and there is no trace of it below that. It probably connected the 
upper le^'ds with some lower habited terraces, traces of which have been found. 

The row of cells abutting against ihe south side ol ih^chatiyn terrace is similar to 
the inner north row, and contains twenty apartments. The fourteenth cell from the 
west end has its floor at a levrd of c'9'^ higher tlian the others. Ail the walls are 
of brick, and the rock has not extended so far in this direction as to necessitate its use 
for dividing walls* The two ceils on the extreme west of the row have floors of solid 
rock, and the third has a rock-cut couch i' S* high, while another has a brick couch. 
They measure about 6 9^ by 5 7 ^" ^ drain iims in front of the line, and a short 

distance in front of the western end of the row of cells, six flat stones stand in the 
ground in the form of a trough. This lias seemingly been tised for grinding mortar 
for building purposes. In front of, and parallel to the row of cells, is a bnck found¬ 
ation wall, 4 3' broad. It has evidently formed the floor of the passage in front of the 
cells. No traces of an outer row of cells at present remain on this side of the levelled 
ground, but at a distance of 3" 6" south of the cells a few courses of a wall run, 
parallel to them east and west. The levelled ground at this point e.'itends over some 
50' from the line of cells to the retaining wall on the edge of the slope, and is 
sufficiently broad for other buildings to have been erected on it. Probably others did 
stand here, for there are traces of the remains of walls in the form of a few solitary 
courses of bricks at several places* These, however, are too fragmentary Lo 
be traced or to show any definite plan. Almost continuously around and below 
the edges of the levelled platform on ihe hill top, where stand the three lines of 
cells, and bounding the north* east and south sides^ a series of retaining w'alls 
of rubble stone have been built into the hill sides and form a succession of ti?rraces 
which extend down the upper slopes for about a fourth of the tctal height oF 

^ The date is prokiily anlecedent m the I hristiaTi era.. Thai the structurts thenij;i>lvDj are very tiady 
diU^, IS evident froir ihe lar^sizeof itic brinks £r' 5"^ by " by 3'*;. These tisve never fchctn Found in Muihcni 
biiUdings. which d*te Liter than the and century A, D. The cutnl iHe retnaens und ihcir varied character ah&w 
tbnt ihc tile has been a pttuliarly important one, U besn evidences of having been added tu thTOUghout the 
certuirieftor Buddhist supremaey, and I woutd agfiln a-iErtt that E think h probable that the muroJith^ may be 
iiscritied to a lime eotrespondmjj ta that ot the s^irlnca erected or founded by A^ka* 

“ Otw; of them has a bench lind pillow of brick* 
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the hill. These lines of terraces arc only broken at the fen- places where inter¬ 
vening rocks appear on the surface. They are not built in regular lines and varv 
in height and breadth. Gijncrally they are about lo' broad and 8' high. Those on 
the west slopes arc partly rock-cut and partly structural, but it is evident that even 
the former have been originally faced with built brick nails. These terraces are 
mostly occupied by monolithic dagohas, or form the level passages connecUng the 
various groups. Apparently, the terraces on the west face of the hill were not 
occupied by habitations. The western slope of the hill is largely formed by broken 
projecting masses of rock, and it is only in the interstices that retaining walls are 
built. Two large outcrops appear on the lower north-east slopes, and the retaining 
wall there is built at a higher level. These retaining walls are stepped, so as to form 
a series of terraces on the hill sides, a feature which is spe:'ially noticeable on the 
north, west and south sides. .Although at present they are only of roughly packed 
rubble stone, it is almost certain that originally they were all faced with brick like 
some of the terraces on the west slopes. Some of the lower courses of such a 
facing wall actually do exist at a few places. Occupying a central position on the 
upper southern slope of the cast hill, and below the upper rubble retaining walls, are 
some brick walls which evidently mark the site of the principal entrance stairway to 
the temples on the summit. .\ continuous brick wall running east and west is broken 
by a projection of twenty feet in width, and between the walls of this, and ascending 
over them, are stepped courses of brick as in a stair. Below, there is the sloping 
rock w ith many traces of steps of built stonework. The stainvays on the east and 
west of the hill are little more th.an meie pathways. The one on the south side 
seems to have bet n the main ceremonial entrance. 

The primary object of the terraces on the hill side was doubtless to support 
the loose soil of the hill and thus form a secure foundation for the buildings on the 
summit, but, though no traces of habitable buildings have been found on them other 
than the terraced brick retaining walls—several of which have been discovered on the 

south-east and south slopes particularly—the spaces 
they comprised were probably occupied by the tern- 
por.'iry mud huts of pilgrims to the shrine or of 
permanent residents who catered for them. This is 
evident from the presence of extensive deposits of the 
black soil, usually found on the sites of ancient habit¬ 
ations, and ashes which exist for many feet in depth 
and which extend continuously for long distances 
around the upper slopes on the north-east, south-east, 
south and south-west of the hill immediately below the 
summit. In these deposits have been found numerous 
small articles of much archmoIogicaJ interest, which 
will be afterwards referred to. On the upper south¬ 
west slope of the hill, and almost directly south of 
the sitipa, is a small rock-cut cell, measuring 3*6'' 

, ^ 5 3 *" ^rom east to west bv 

5 7 high. It is devoid of sculpture. (\o. 6. Plate LXIl.) The door-way is plain 
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and measure. 3' 4' high by 2' 3' broad. On the top of its {a9ade, are two rock-cut 
steps. 2' long. Clustering around it and especially down the hill in front, arc a large 
number of irregularly placed rock dagobas. (LlV.a.) In front of one of them is a 
rcctanguUr cavity sunk in the rocky floor and measuring 3' 5' in length with a 
breadth and depth of about 3'. Similar rock cuttings have been found on the west 
hill, but their use is not at once apparent, unless it may have been for sepulture. 
At a sligiitly lower level to the south-west of this cave, is another small cell with a 

panel sculptured with a seated Buddha, (l^ig* 7 *^ 

Soutn-cast fr<»m these rock cuttings and near the base of the hill, is a 
group of four dagobas. The base of one of them is square, and in the front 
two panels, in one of which is the weather-worn remains of a seated 


are 


image, probably Buddha. There are a few other isolated dagobas also, scattered at 
intervals around the slopes of the hill, the most noticeable of which are two on the 
north-east. 

At the west base of the east hill, and almost blocking up the narrow passage 

betw'ecn it and the west hill, is a huge heap of small 
stones, with the head ol a stone image appearing 
out <>f the centre of the heap. The head is that of 
an image of the Hindu goddess Palakamma Devi^ 
and it is in ordinary circumstances the only part of 
it \dsible. When however, some of the stones are 
removed, the goddess is seen in a seated atlilude 
with a standing female attendant on each side and a 
child seated on her lap. She wears a crown encir¬ 
cled by a circlet of children, and has a profusion 
of jewellery’, including a necklet strung wdth children. 
Excluding the socket for fixing into a pedestal, the 
image is 4' 8" in height by broad. (Fig. 8.) At 
the time of the annual Poiigal festival, it is the 
special duty of every’ woman w ho passes it, to cast 
a stone at it ; and this is done, indeed, on ordinary’ days, for the women coolies 
engaged at the excavation each added a stone to the heap on leaving work in the 
evening. Some of these stones have to be periodically removed so as to show at 
least the head of the image above the heap. 

The erection here of an image of the malignant Hindu goddess, whose pleasure 
consists in the destruction of children, may have been originally intended to give a 
sinister aspect to the site, and when taken in connection with the annual ceremony 
at the cave, which will be afterwards alluded to, accentuates the supposition that 
the Buddhists were expelled by the Hindus who appropriated and desecrated the 
shrines. 

Tradition hints at this, facts revealed by excavations support the subsequent 
occupation, and the two ceremonies referred, to, indicate desecration rather than 
the ordinary forms of worship. 



Fig. 8. 


» The figure thows the image wUh the unwMk remove^l. 
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West Mill. 

Immeciiately to the west of the east hill, is another of slightly lower elevation, 
with a Ion;: serrated ridge running east and west. This ridge is formed of great 
masses of rock with the strata sloping upwards to the north-east at an angle of 
about 80®. The rock is mostly in evidence on the ridge, which is broken by 
a saddle which cuts through it near the middle of its length. The hill is narrow 
from n^rth to south, and its sloping sides are formed of detritis with isolated boulders 
appearing through it at intervals. 

Tlie only visible structures appearing on I he surface arc a few brick walls built 
as adjuncts to a newly excavated cave (PI. LI V,A) a wall at the western extremity 
of the north side of the hill, and some fragmentar\" bricks at a monolithic stupa 
on the west ridge. Though these are apparently the only remaining structures, the 
monoliths are very numerous, especially along (he ridge, .and so much is this 
the case that the hill has been c.illed the lingnta mitla and the kdttlingam (the hill 
of the crore of /tfigams), tingams being the name locally applied to the iiagobas. 

On the eastern half of the hill, but few dtlgobas appear, the principal group 
containing six. On the west upper end of this part of the ridge but just east of 
the saddle there is a huge rock about 55' in breadth, which has been partly cut so 
as to form the nucleus of a stiipa or chatty a. The rock, however, is too irregular 
in form, and too broken up to form a solid circular core. It is separated from the 
ridge on the east of it by a curved pas.sage with a wall cut vertically through the 
rock of the hill. This passage is g 6 ** wide, and 18' 3*' in height to the summit of 
the ridge. In plan it is cut concentric with the curve of the detached irregular 
rock on the east, w hich if produced around would form a stiipa of slightly larger 
diameter than the rock itself. Hut the curve only appears on the east side, the 
north and south sides being broken and irregular, while there is some undefined 
cutting on the lower part of the west side. On the upper part of the rock at this 
side arc some steps and a cutting. This rock may perhaps have been intended 
to be formed into a monolithic chnitya. If this was so, the arrangement of the 
principal shrines on this hill would be the same as on the east hill, that is, a chattya 
on the east and a slUpa and caves on the west. \ similar passage is cut through 
the rock on the west side, but it is of less height, as the hill at this point begins to 
dip into the saddle. The detached rock itself has been cut as far as possible on 
the east in the semblance of a circle. If completed as a stupa, it would undoubtedly 
have been encased in brick as the stiipa crowning the east hill is. Numerous 
broken bricks are lying on the slope and at the base of the hill below it, and 
these have doubtless fallen from this place. I have mentioned that some steps 
are cut in the upper part of the rock on its west side ; and these appear as if they 
were the beginnings of the cutting of the west facade of a chaitya. Aoove them is a 
square cutting in the rock about 9 square, probably intended for the erection of 
a structure. It is possible that the first idea was to cut the rock into a stnpa^ but 
this plan being abandoned, it was decided to form it into a chaitya, which, however, 
was apparently never completed. 
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. rtf tHf hill is the saddle above referred to. On 

Directly west from ^ ' . rock has been cut into numerous 

its west slope and summit the a.-erace from three to (our feet in diameter 

There are about thirty of these are in the last stages of 

by a proportionatel) gre^e of the drum have 

picturesque decay. n s , h ^ inspection, that they have 

flaked off, leatnng only a ,ri„g about 

been {,-,1^ such of them as are fairly complete are black with ^e, 

in various directions, j covered with lichen. Indeed, they 

fractured their circular domed outline. 

are only distinguis e saddle, there is, first, a double row of about 33 

dagohas. cse c j jap^a The rock stratum outcrops in layered masses run- 

block of rock 1, rbese lines. ..t this portion of the hill there 

ning east and w . ^ irregularly placed between them 

are about -S*’ .amber over aoo. They mostly stand adjacent to 

(PI. L\ ,fl). . g .£5 or platforms, the smallest being about fifteen inches 

• li: a^efwith or an Lgat.-d cylindrical drum and dome and a square 

m diameter diameter. Among these latter .are a .senes of seven 

%goL w'hich stand in a line on a rock-cut platform. Their drums have moulded bases 

1 7 i! The elevated rock terrace on which they stand faces the south, 

"’"a curdTruperpendicularlvto aterr.ice standing about . ri below. A projecting 
k"'^ ' a' high (onus the lower portion of the w.all, and the facade above that is 

^ line of panels. The latter have never been completely cut, and they only 
cut into a me outlines of what were intended to be figure-sculptured panels. 

^^Lin Lrnice crowns the facade, over which stand the seven dagc6as above noted. 

^ Still to the south of these, and at a still lower level, there are other rock.cul terraces 
on which stand many irregular rows of various sized rfrJgoiar, some (airly complete. 

but most of them in a state of decay. . , 

Immedialelv west of the last noted group, the ground ascends to the west peak or 

e . u n* u#.rrt the Steeolv sloping rock strata are in broken Hakv slabs with 
ridge of the hiU- rierc, me ^ ^ ,., . , eri.' 

solid outstanding boulders which could be cut into monoliths. There are con- 
but small rfugoirti on the ridge itself; while on the north some 

X'diLnee below the summit, there are twenty-three more 

Slightlv below the north side of the west summit is a rock-cut cave. (Pis. LI\ ,, 
d I xiv Fig. 7‘) square, and measures lo' lo'' from side to side and 9' 7" 
torfront to back Ind 6 ' 5' high. It «« filled ^hh debris to within a foot of the 
In front was a great m»s< of earth and broken tallcn bricks ol large dimensions. 
Th'^'^isno carving or cutting of any description on the rock directly in front of the 
which is irregularly broken up by fractured uneven rock. But it has been 

XelWd cn each of the' sides of the front. 

W each of the inner sides of the chamber is a rock-cut bench, T lo*' broad 

f These benches are faced by a moulded brick base, which continues to 

and 1 10 nign. 
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the height of the bench and also along the back wall. In the centre of the cave is a 
•monolithic dilgoha with a low tapering circular base, 4' in diameter, a buibcus dome and 
a square stepped//surmountfKl by a small umbrella post. (Fig. 9.) Its total height 
to the top of the square is 3'o"*. Some plaster remains on the lower part of the 
dagobd and the brick walls. The rock walls of the cave also must have been 
plastered, for they are rough dressed. The lower part of the front wall of the cave 
projects, and on each side of it are brick walls which must originally have formed a 
front structural mandapam resting on the rock-cut base. 

To the right of the cave is a raised recessed platform, 9' square, cut into the 
rock, on which stands a single monolithic dilgoba of squat outline, and about 6 * in 



Fij;. 0. 

diameter. On the top of the square stepped it is a small octagonal block, the 
remains of the umbrella post. A higher platform on its left has two dagobas. To 
the left front of the cave, and at a lower level are tw’O rows of large and small rock 
dilgflbas, so weather-worn as scarcely to be distinguishable from ordinary* rocks. A 
rock-cut stair leads to them. 

The west termination of the west ridge is cut precipitately down for a height of 
26'. Its plan is a hollow cun*e, ciit concentrically with that of a large rock-cut sfiipa 
which stands close to the west of it. The passage between the vertical rock and the 
sfilpa is 4'9*^ broad. .At its north end the rocky wall is hollowed out and a small 
monolithic dagoha stands in the cavity. .At the base of the vertical rockv wall and 
facing west is a rock-cut cave (No. 8, PI. LXIV, Figs, i and 2). In front is a vestibule 
28' long by 6^5'' broad, and 8’ 8" high, with its floor raised i' a*' above the level of 
the passage surrounding the attipa. In it aR' two massive square piers, i' lo*' broad 
and Y 10" high. Inside, is a shrine 8' 2^ by 5' lo*" by 6' high. The wall is 3' i*' thick 
and the door-way is 4 6" high and 3' 7*^ broad. The cave has no .sculpture or caning 
of any description. 

The large monolithic siilpa in front of the cave is a fine example of its class, 
more than three-fourths of it being almost complete. On the south side, unfortunately* 
the rock is largely fractured with natural cracks, which have been increased by the 
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roots of plants, and many portions have flaked off. though the ’"'“t 

(Pis. LV. b and LXIV, Figs, i and 2.) The base of the drum is 3d 6 "> 
and 10' in height : it has a slight h.atteror taper. Above this is the dome, 18 high 
and slightly more than a semi circle in shape. Almost seven-eighths of the 
height of the complete do ne has been of rock and it now extends no higher. The 
summit and the // must have been of brick. At the highest p.rt of tne stone of the 
dome, the flat surface is rough str.ntif.ed rock. A great fissure between the rocks 
runs through the centre from east to west, and this is tilled with earth and broken 
bricUs. Here are distinct evidences thsit the summit of the dome has been com¬ 
pleted* in brick At the highest part of the curved rock face of the dome, the 
Lrface is cut with a horizontal check for laying Hat sloping bricks in continuation 
of the upper curve of the rock. This check in the rock is to prevent them 
slipping. At another part, the top of the rock is cut into horizontal steps to the 
size of the large bricks used here. The stiipo has doubtless been encased in brick¬ 
work at the pans where the rock is missing. The greater part of the monolith 
thouc^h perfect in outline is yet but roughly hewn and scored with chisel marks, and 
it is Lrtain that it was simply covered with a coating of plaster as undoubtedly all the 
monolithic dagohas have been. Loose bricks were found among the fallen debris of 
earth and boulders around the stapa. The nature of the rock is such that no great 
extent of smooth unbroken surface was available am^here, and the only procedure 
possible, not only with such large monoliths but with caves also, was to coat them with 
plaster. ' Among the fallen debris on the south side of the stupa were some large 
fallen masses of brickwork, with the bricks still adhering to each other and covered 
with a plaster facing, while some boulders of rock which had slipped down, still retain 
a coating of plaster%" thick on the chiselled surface. 

Immediately to the west of the great stiipa and separated from it by a passage, 
is another stiipa (PI. LV, b, and PI. LIV, Figs. i and a )of similar outline but smaller 
dimensions. Its dome is more elongated vertically than the other. About half of 
the summit of the dome and parts of the drum have flaked off. The base is aa’ 
in diameter and 7' high. The dome is 20' in diameter and 11' 3” high at the existing 
top This, however, was not the total original height. One curious feature of it U, 
that if the curve of the drum or base next ihe large st^pa had been continued, these 
bases would just have touched each other and consequently there would have been 
no procession path between them. This has been obviated in a somewhat arbitrary 
way by cutting off a vcnical portion of the upper part of the base and the lower 
part of the side of the dome of the lesser stiipa, leaving a passage between the two of 
4' broad, in its upper part. The lowest part • f the drum or base, however, for a height 
of 2* 5* has been carried around at a flatter curve than that of the stiipa itself, and the 
breadth of the lowest part of the passage is thus only 2 4^ On the north and south of 
these two stHpas the rock has been cut and levelh d into a terrace for a space of about 
27' on the south and 24' on the north, On the south platform is a rectangular cavity 
sunk in the rock which may possibly have l^en for sepulchral Durposcs. .^t a lower 
level than the south terrace is a rubble retaining wall, 104' long, like those on the east 
hill. On the west end of this level platfoim or terrace, and adjacent to the wesf of the 
stupa is a mass of split rock, which has been cut into a platform, on which stand lesser 
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^bout ten fn^ctUTed van'inff in diamr-ter from three to eight feet^ These stand 

at the same level as the shJ/iiis, and crovi-n the summit of the isest slope of the hilh 
The hill here dips down to the plain below in broken masses of rock, none of 
which have been carved as but a long expanse of the sloping rock has been 

roughly cur into great steps to form a stain^-ay about 6 * broad. The rock howeveri 
is 100 irregular 10 form a contJuuous rock stairway, and doubtless it was only in parts 
rock-cut and the other portions were laid with stone slabs. A short distance dowm 
the slope on the north side of the great j/w/a, a about 5" 9*^ in diameter has 

been cut out of a single block, w hich has since fallen bodily over at right angles to 
the slope of the hilL Close to it, is a rough natural boulder with three steps cut on 
the upper surface. On the upper of these steps is a miniature in diameter 

snrrouTidcil liv a circular space 2^'*' broad. A short distance north-east of the monolithic 
and lower down the slope of the hill, is a precipitous rock cliff. The lower 
part is cut vertically ar.d scored wdth chisel marks for a height of 7^, the lateral w'all 
surface so cut measuring 40 feet. The base of the rock is cut at right angles to it for 
a breadth of 4' 6 ^, forming part of a door, :md in it is cut a trough 5' 8'^ long by 13^ 
broad and S" deep. It may possibly have been intended for fixing an Image or for 
a sepulchre as suggested in regard to similar cavities mentioned el sew here. Parallel 
to the rock wall, and at a distance of 19' 3'^. a line of a few bricks of a strtictural 
wall remains, and at right angles to the extremities of the cut rock w aW, other traces 
of brick walls appear. The whole has evidently been a structural 
built against the rock. In the digging here, a portion of a small image with 
the head and legs missing was found. It seems to hav'e been a sealed image of 
Buddha. (PI. LlX, Fig. i6.) 

At other points around the lower northern slopes of the w est hill there are a 
few^ small dagoba:: standing singly * but there art none on tlic south side, nor are there 
any other large groups such as those already described. 


Minor antiquities. 

Numerous minor antlquicies of various kinds were found during the excavations, 
the hulk being obtained at the deposits of ashes which exist at various parts around 
the upper slopes of the east hill, and only a comparatively smalt number in the 
buildings themselves. The majority of these articles are of potter}’, with a few 
household objects In stone. Others are cotta architectural ornaments to 

ddgobai, seals and their impressions in terra cottn, coins in gold, copper and lead. 
Only one gold and one lead coin have been found. The gold coin belongs to 
Samudragupta, who reigned from about 326 to 375 A*D. Of the copper coins, one 
was sent to Dr. Thurston of the Madras Museum, and he asdgns it to the Chabkvan 
King Vishnu vardh ana (66310672 The lead coin has the impression of a horse.' 

The finding of a solitary coin of this metal is in striking contrast to the results 
of excavations made at other South Indian Buddhist sites, such as Amaravati, w here 
lead coins are found in abundance. 


Fuittvernot« tbfisc coma will be jouod on anovbcr pnge. 
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Most of the seals recovered came from the north-east deposit of ashes, only a* 
very few of them being got at the south side. This circumstance seems to 
indicate that the office, where these were contained, was situated at the north side 
of the buildings, and that the other parts were occupied by servants in attendance 
on the offices of the monastery. An idea of the nature of’ the numerous articles 
found can best be conveyed by giving a description of the most interesting of them. 

and for this purpose it will be convenient to classifv them under the following 
heads:— ^ 

I. Seals, conical and square. 2. Impressions of seals-(o) with inscription 
only (i) flat, (11) globular; {b) with a tidgoba iind inscription below* (c) with 
sta^i Jagotas at the sides. 3. votive (large’and small) 

(a) Hat. (*) elongated. 4. Iron implements such as (baggers, knives etc - An 
ivorj-dagger. 6. l.amps-(a) in bronze and (A)/ere<i c.tl,u 7. A smlll 
dagoba. 8. Perforated lids. 9. So.apstone pencils. 10. An artificial eve 
It. An inscribed stone. .2. A celt. .3. Beads. .4. Shank banglJ , ’ \ 
marble figure. 16. .Mother of p(.arl bangles. ,7. Sm.all (.anhaUam of a li,Lm 
.8. Terra ornaments. ,9. .Spindles 20. Pbster images. 2,. Touch stones! 
22. Smoothing implements. 23. Br.ass nn.s. 24. A bionze face and bells. 2, 

I (*• copper, 

lead. 28. Crystals. 29. Pieces of garnet. 30 Stand for burnin*. camphor 

. “ 

One of the rectangular seals is m ivory. Two of the seals abo.u ,«'i- i. 
illustrated in PI. LX, Pigs j and ,o. An interesting example ’of these Lds is I’x'l;; 
height with a dagoi., surmounted ny an u-nbrella. two attendant fieures at rh "a 

and three lines of writing below. Stamps of it have been fold on seveL 1’ 
cotia architectural objects used on dagobas. ^ i^rra 

2. Impressions of seals in terra cotta : — 

{a) With inscriptions only — 

(i) Flat e««.-There are 185 of these, and the letters are clea.lv vi m • 

69. The largest is ij'>n diameter, and the smallest k’ In ^ ^ ® 

The impres-cd letters vary in size according tn ih a- ‘*“'"cter. 

seal. The illustrations in PI. LX figs ,'"f'•'“’cler of .he 

I, 3,6 sind 7, contain a i 

representative specimens illustrative of numerous such arti I " 

of Ihe sealinss appe.r to correspond with certain of the"slai 

iniprc'Sion is different from the othe«s inasmuch as th U 

not in the Pali chara. ter but resemble those found 

temples of Conjevaram and the Seven Pagodas. On the 

seal impression is a crescent, while below is a lin ^l»>s 

measures iT in diameter (PI. LX. Fig. ,5). An almi sS 

but in less perfect preservation is reproduced in FiV , c u 

plate. The letters on many of tne seal impressions are 

and in some of them the wet clay before or during ih 

stamping has been slightly bent over (PL LX, Fig. 1)* ^ Process of 
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(ii) Bali nr ghhnUr seal im/iressi&ns.—Thtse 1 3 in number and while 

the largest is about the size of an ordinary playing marble the smallest 
is no larger than a pea. 

They have from one to four lines oF writing in characters similar to those on 
the fiat ones. What tlie obieci of these bail-like seals was, can only be surmised ; 
probably they were used for the same purpose as beads in chanting mmtfras and the 
writing on them probably is a 

fyf/h i/tlgoba find in^cr{/>fion below ^Pl. LIX, fig. 20 ).—1 hese were fnundin 
various parts of the excavations* The impression consists of a daqeha with an 
umbrella over it and three lines of an inscription below. In the dagnbn is a seated 
image of Buddha w'ith the right palm over the left* At the sides of the d^goha are 
two attendants in a standing posiure, probably ^worshipping the dagoha* The original 
seal from which theso estampages have been prepared has already been noticed under 
seals. There are 54 of these estampages, all of which are apparently^ similar. Thr'ec 
casts Horn similar or identical moulds and intended probably for being placed 
in small niches on the tops of pilasters have a similar estampage in the centre 
surrounded by ornamental work (PI. LVlll^ hg. 2). They are J*' long a! the base. 

Threewith similar seated figures have been found. Two of these 
are incomplete and are illustrated In PI* LVltl, figs* 3 and 7, The other sr i>y 
on fig. S of the same plate, is in more perfect coitdltion. In it the dagQha is 
surmounted by^ seven umbrellas, 

(c) Stupa with a dagoba at sid^s,^ 0 [ this class there are seven^ the largest 
of which is square (Fl. LX, fig* 4.)* while the others are circular and in 
diameter* 

3. 7 err a coita vetive spiral shaped ddgohat [PL LVIIl, figs. 26 (cr) and (i ]* 

(<3) Flat,‘ —Thhre are 44 of these, which vary in diameter from J*' to 1"* They 
are similar to those exhumed by Cunningham at Podh-Gaya^ and referred to in Part 
If, p. 72, of the Annual Report of the Director-General of Archaeology for 1904-03* 

(^) Elongated spinih {PI* L\TJJ, fig. 2S)*—Five of these have been discovered, 
which vary from to a"' in height* They arc of black clay* A portion of the 
top of the largest has been broken and the portion that remains is 2^^ high. 

4* Iron, imfhnieids .—The implements found are some iron knives (PI. LlX 
figs* 6 and 7)1 an adze (fig. 9), a dagger (fig* 8) and nails* They vary in size from 
about 3*" lo 4]"* These implements are similar to those found in prehistoric sites 
such as Pallavaram and Perambair in the Chrngleput District* 

5* An ivory dagger (PI. LIX, fig* 24}*^—This is the only one of its kind found. 
It is of similar form to the iron one illustrated in fig. 8 of the same plate* It is 2-^"* 
long with a handle measuring f"* In the blade are two holes, which may have been 
used for fixing jewels. The bottom portion of the handle below the hasp is orna¬ 
mented, and there are lines at the top and bottom of the blade wdiich serve to 
ornament it. 

6. Lftmps {a) in bronze .—^There only one of this kind found here,l It is oval 

spoon*shaped and is ^ portion of the handle remains* There are 

parallel rows of elongated lines on the inner side* It is illustrated in PI, LVil 
fig, 30. 
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(i) Terra cotta lamfs (PL lA ll. fig. 3')--The one illustrated is similar to the 
bronze one described above, and is 3' long, of thick material and without handle. 
The rim on the under side is raised, and is formed like the petal of a lotus. Another 

specimen (PI. LVll. fig. 33) is peculiar, inasmuch as the cup for holding the oil ts 

rectangular in shape. The major portion of it is gone. The handle is complete and 
is 2^' long. One, similar to this, but of a smaller size, has also been found. A 
pottery lamp of ordinary circular form, which occurs in Large numbers at all such 
Buddhist sites, is illustrated in Pi. LVH. fig. 32. There are 114 of this type, and 
tliev vary frofR to 4^ in diameter. 

^ Two others, one of which is illustrated in FI. lATll, fig. 19, arc circular and are 
formed like lamps, but it is more probable that they may have been used as umbrellas 
for votive dagobas. They have a projecting stem in the centre of the hollow which 
may have been meant for a miniature umbrella post. 

A small terra cotta dagob<i is illustrated in PI. LVIll, fig. 27. It is ij" 
higl/and has a moulded projection at the middle and at the base. It has a vertical 
hole running through it, probably for fixing an umbrella. 

8. A perforated lid fig. 23).—Thisjs in terra cotta and is pierced 

with five holes. Two small round pieces, about iT in diameter, .and another about 
.an inch square, have each a hole in their centre. They are similar to those used 

in making the sacred thread from cotton. 

9. Soapstone pencils,- Six of these have been found, which vary from half an 
inch to an inch and a half in length with a hole for a string at one end. They arc 
thicker than the ordinary slate pencil now in use among school-boys. The purpose 
of these at that early period can only be surmised. 

10. An artificial eye, —This is the only one of its kind found here. It is half an 
inch in diameter. The central portion or the pupil is slightly black, while the 
surrounding portion is white. It has doubtless been used in a statue. 

11. An inscribed stone (PI. LX, fig. 12).—This stone is square in section with 

a slight taper towards one end, and has an inscription on two sides. It may have been 
the umbrella post of a small dtlgoha. It was found among the debris around a dagoba 
on the west side of the east hill. It is 4J'' by li'' by Two pieces of Inscribed 

tablets (Pi. LX, figs. 8 and 11) are 2}^ by 1T and 2*^ by i Y respectively. They differ 
from the other terra-cotta objects found here in large numbers in that they have been 
engraved with a stylo when the clay was wet. All other objects of whatever form 
except one have been st.ampcd. Pig -»4 P*- LX is a similar one, circular 

in form. . . 

An oval estampage (PI. LX, fig. 2) measuring 2} in length has apparently 

been used as a token. A unique example of inscribed terra cotta was found 
among the dagobas exposed near the south-west cave (PI. LX, fig. 9% ft is by 
ijy ^1*' and is hollow grooved on the under side. It has four lines of an incomplete 
inscription in Pali characters similar to those on many of the marble sculptures at 
Amaravati. The right end of the slab is broken off. 

12. A celt in black stone.-’Oviiy the cutting portion remains. It is broad at 
the base. Whether it belonged to this site or was brought from some other place it 
is difficult to say. It was found in one of the north cells. 
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and are rioslly spliencal or cylindrical: nine arc elongated. The be;,ds vare in 
diameter From a fraction of an inch to more than three-ioiirths of an inch Tlip 
elongated ones cNtend up to in length. 

(ij Bsmh Tufi/wiit icles.^'rhcM number 600. it is impossible to state for 
what purpOise they may have been used, 

14. Sn„^/„.-Twenty pieces of these bangles mere found. Thee are 

Similar to those excavated at prchfstonc sites m other parts of the Presidency 

.5. 4 v,a.k!o a,,,re (PI. LIX, fig. i 61 ,-This is the only one of iis kind 
uund. .Apparently u has been brought as an offering from some other place and 
kept as a -^a^red object of worship, The figure is a sealed one and represents 
Buddha (4s X3a ). There are no marble sculptures as architectural adjuncts at 

(lie site, ^ 

16. Two pieces of bangles in vioiher-offear’ fPI. LIX, fig. 25)—They hav 
diamond shaped onuiments. 1 have not found such objects in anv eveavatJon! 

\ 1 . A small panivattamof a iiiigam .—It is curious to find such an object In 
a Buddhist site, and its presence prc.simiahly shows a subsequent Hindu occupation of 
the buildings after the expulsion of the Buddhists. This must undoubtediv have 
ocouired, as evidenced by trai'tion and the Hindu appropriation of the dagoha the 
main lower cave and its worship as an incarnation of Bojaiiua. 

iS. Terra coHa or.euiwcn/*.—Two ear ornaments in terra cotta, resemldinir 
the modern Hindu kammal. PI. LVIi, fig. 38, represents one of them Therr r,Z 
if" and iTin diameter. ‘ 

19, Spindle w/iar/r—Two of these .are -f and 1 high respectively. The 
larger (PI. LIX. fig. 15I is similar to one found by me at Ainaravati during the 
similar excavations conducted in 18S8. Tliey have a hole through the centre. 
They are similar to wooden ones used for twisting thread. 

so. Plaster images.—These number ten, and they are made to represent fiuman 
busts, and the faces of animals such as the dog, and birds Hke the parrot and 

eagle. Some have been so disfigured as to be scarcely distinguishable Threi-ar.. 
illustrated (Pi. LVHI, figs. 24 and 35, and PL LIX, fig.'as). 

3t. rone/; si'flnci.—There are six of these, which are apparently similar to 
those used by goldsmiths for testing the quality of gold or silver. They vary front 
I ?” to t J", and are oF a black, gray or reddish colour, 

33. 5 «iwi!//t«f/m/.to«?«/s.-These have apparently been uted for impressing 
the cky before impressions were taken from seals. They number five. One found 
at the e.ist terrace below the east row of c/mltm cells Is of black stone and is 
illustrated in (PI. LIX, fig. 10). It is like a lata in shape, and is t long 

23. Brass rings.—^ ring :J' in dlfimeteris without ornament, but a brass bangle 
3 in diameter has line ornaments on one side, * 

34- d broase face and icf/s.-Three small bells of this material are Y lon« 
rile most curious feature about these bells is Ih.at on one side of them is a h.™^' 

face. A similar face (PI. LIX, fig, 3) is probably the side of a bell. The fimire 
shows the actual size, figure 
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25, Terra cotia Small Una €^Ua figures 3uch as a bull ^Pl. LVIl, 

fig, 36), a ram's head (fig, 34), a female figure without head (fig, 37), a goat 
,(fig^ 35)^ ^ female bu^t (PI, LIX^ fig. 21) are similar to the toys used 

uow-a-daj s by chlldreiij and probably they were used as such, except the bull, which 
may have be?n an object of worship, 

26, Terra cotta Three spiral (lowers are all about the same size, 

mz., 2" in diameter. They have been used as ornaments applied to walls or image 
niches. Six other smaller flowers are about the size oF jessamine flow'ers. One of 
these is illustrated in (Fh LlKj fig, 19). Another small object in terra cotta is shaped 
like a clove, 

27, Cow —Only one of this metal was discovered, his illustrated 
in Pi, LIX, fig. T, h was found near the deposit of black earth on the hill-side to 
the north of the chaitya. The coin has a standing figure on one side and a seated 
one on the other. This coin belongs to Samudragupta, who reigned about the 4U1 
century A, D,' It is in grains In weight 

The other objects in gold are 3 gold tiiakim^ or diadems which are sinailar to 
one of the smallest found at the prehistoric site at Adichanalkr in the Tinnevelly 
District. They are about 3' long and have fioles at the ends for tying them by 
strings to the forehead. 

(i) Copper coins .—The copper coins are nearly 70 in number, and were 
found in various parts of the buildings but particularly m the ashes 
deposits. One coin is illustrated full size in Pi, LIX, fig, 2, which 
show s its obverse and reverse,’ 

> The following ncAt on this coin by Mr. Venkayya, A^iil,iTit Archa;oSog|cf}| Supmnlcnclent \at Epigraphy, 
conlAim some intcrtsilng p,Trrlici]lB5^ i— 

The gold coin belongs to itie Gupla dynaiHy of Mn.ga.dh;i whflsE ariginnl capital Pai^lipuira., tho 

modern Palnn, This 15 perhaps the mly coin of the dynnsly found so far vanih in the ^tadras PresIdEncy. The 
coin belongs to the reign of Sam udrngup in, who wiifi the most pclw^«^fui king of the ‘lupla dyii 3 ;ity. According 
to Mr. V, A. Smith I A'drty//ijJorif e/ Ifidia. Stconi Edition, p, 267), Samu dragnpra's acceaalon tJ>ok place 
in A.D- 31b, and be reigned onlil 375 A. I). Samudragupra claims to have conqitered Piitapuram In the God.iverl 
Di&trict and Eo have estended h» military operatians ai far soulh as Conjetvar.-im in the Chingteput D[4tricl, 
The Gupta era, whose liffit year wa-i equli-aloit to jstri A. D, to have been current in the Gan]am 

lli?tricL m the Jill century A. t), itptgrj/>hia Indka, Vol, VI, p. 14^^ Ci>nsequerttly the inFlgcjce of ihe Gupu 
dynasty may be supposed to have extended Inio the Vijcaf;-T.patarn Diauict. Of cootw this single eoin of the 
Gupta dynasty catiiwi pjnvc much- It ts just passible that the coin found its way by accEdtnt into the Viraga- 
patam Olstrlct at a Inier period, lliis scorns to he confirmed by the factoF the coin being worn consIderabFy on 
the margin, as will be seen by a tomparLson of It with the specimen figures hy Mr. V, A. Smith (Cniala^tu sf 
Ceittt tn the IittUan CalfuHa. Plate XV facing, p, 106), This coin appears to be mmpamtivciy rate, 

as this particular type is neither figured nor described by M r. Smith in the Cat.ihigu{i mentiured above. It seems 
It] be a conibin^tJon in otie entn of the two types de¥cribed by Mr. Smith as the ' archer", and the ■ speannan * 
types. The ohver5<e reaemMcs No. »' archer h on Plati? XV, facing p. 106 of the smtine Catalogue, Bur the bow, 
whkh istitnte clear on [he Intler.ja partly worn on oar coin, the bowstring above being seen. Besides, what 

remain of the legend round thu margin looks likt; Samtirata , ..^nd (li which is found on 

jheobmseof No. 6 Cipearmim'^ The rcverst resembles that of No. (‘archer'} but bears the legend i’or-b 
ffoond on the apearmnn ’ type) instead oT aUaiiratha (of the C archw ^ type). 

- Mr, Venkayy^ bis the following note on these coins;— 

These coins generally bear a llao m one sHe anti on Uie other a va^e or a symbol which has been Hken bv 
Ptoiessor hlultesch for a double trident- 1 need not mentinn [hot the symibo] occurs on some Choia coTtil as wtif 
as tm ihoso of Ceylon. Professor Rhys Davids caJU It a weapon of some hind while Prinsep c;i]\t ft ♦an inslro, 
tnent of warfare': dnrltnf Caini onJ at C^yintt, p, 25), Those which be^sr 

ibe double trident are probably to he connected wUh the ' base cilver ^ piece figor^d and dweribed bv Aft. Smith 
(Crttofogntf of Cffltfv In tho IriSiatt CalcaHa, p. 3^? ■ f ‘Jn Plate XW.. fsclrig p, 334 h 'JTie latter 

ticars the legends I tVAantarlJj^Jfii, and Mine of out coins of the ' double trident' typo also bear the same leccnd 
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A BUDDHISL MONASTBRY ON THE ^ASiKAKAM HILLS, MAOkAS. 
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A h{\d corn ,—Only one lead com was discovered Jt was found at ihe deposit 
of black earth on the north-east side of the chaitya. One side is embossed with the 
image of a horse. 

[L may not be out of place here to mention the difference between the Sahkaram 
coins and those from Amaravati* The coins from the latter place are almost all of 
lead, while those found at Sankaram are all copper except two, one of gold and one 
of lead. 

28. of these were unearthed from the deposit of black earth to 
the north of the chmlya. They are of semispherical form and may have been used 
for the same purpose as Athilhynns (Silrya) in the household worship of the 
Hindus. 

29. Two small garnets have evidentl^^ been used in apiece of jewellery. 
One is slightly larger than a pea, and the other an eighth of that size. 

30. A sUmdfor burning camphor fig. 161. — This is in terra cotta 

and is i-J-** high. 

The other articles are of larger size than those described above and they may 
be classed as under :— 

(, Hois, a. Chatties. 3. Vases. 4, Bowk. 5* Lids. 6, Stands, 7* Cru¬ 
cibles* 8. Jars, g. Brick ornaments. 10* 7 c/ri? umbrellas for votive 
11* Umbrellas for monolithic dagobas^ {a] stone, (b) Terra cotia. 13. Terra cotta 
pillars, {a} Capitals, (e) Bases* 13. Spouts of pots. 14, Hones* 15. Grinding 
stones. 16. Rollers. 17* Hammer stones. 16* Stone posts for the ftol the dtlgobas. 
19, Stone relic caskets* 2o. A stone image. 2t. Polishing stones. 22* Iron torch 
lamp. 

1* /’f^/i^—The pots from this monastery are not in any way peculiar to this site, 
but resemble in some respects the pottery found in various prehistoric sites such as 
Adichanallur in the Tinnevelly District, and Perambair and Pallavaram in the Chingle- 
put District* Specimens of their forms are illustrated in PI. LVI, figs, 1 to 5* They 
number in all 25. and are m various states of preservation. Of these 6 have 
spouts on one side. They vary in size from to 8"" in height, and in diameter from 
2|“ to lo^". The spouts arc generally plain, but some are variously ornamented* 
One with a floral ornament at its base Is shown in PL LVI, fig* 1* Fig, 5 shows a 
pot which has simply been moulded with the hand, and never put in the potter's 
wheel* It is 2:^*“ high and 4" diameter* 

2 Chatties .—These viiry in size from to in diameter, and number 3 in 
all. One is illustrated in PL L\ 1 , hg. S. 


^'i&ltajna^iddtii was iht samame of tha HrsL Eastern Chaluky^ kin^ Vishcimvardhana, who accordLn^ tg Dr. Fleet 
reigned frt>m A. ID. 615-33 f/nr/. AuL, VoL XX. p. j}^). 

*\5 regards the ^ vast' type to which most ot the coins nout sent to me for eji-iminatjotf, belong* Sir Waller 
Fllicit bgiires two specintens Nos. *19 and 50 cm Pluto 11 oi hia Coihis a/ /ndiwi. and attrlbcit^s them in 

the i^atlava (p. 151 B of the sanoe TOlumcl. If rhese capper coins are ta he attributed to the Pallavas, it may he 
that Vishuuv^rdhana sidopled w ith same alteratiam Uu- PaHav.i coiniage ."liter he twk possession nf their domi- 
nrnvs. He milit h.ive sirbsliUited the " double trident " for the * vase' of the Pallavn coiruige. It ig worthy of 
note that ibe 1300 was the cxtsl of n family of kinga whose dummlona lay in the modern Godaveri District iErignj' 
pfJa Irtdtca^ Vol. IV, p. ip4, and No. 3 on plate facing page 344 af the same volume). 

I have not been Me to idowtify one ol the copper coins (IL S. 30). 1 % bears on the ob^-eree a lipn and a vase 

(T) on the other side. Thcr^ ts a short legend ancient characters belonging to the 4th .or 5th century A D 

I have tcruaiivcly read the legend as SrikaikM. But I do not krvow of any king who boro that rianie. 
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3, P&tiery are 15 m number and vary in height from 4I"' to 7^^ 

5 orae of these are complete with stands, but in oihers the base has gone. A few 
are illustrated in PL LVf, figs, ro and 13 to 17. 

4. Boti'h .—There are 24 of Utese, which vary from to 3"^ in height and 
from 6" to 7^;'' in diameter. They have no peculiarity about them except the one 
represemed in PL LVll, tig. which has two rotvs of eight holes around it and 4 
legs, which are also perforaied. There is also a hole in the bottom. It may have 
been used either as a strainer for rice or for the burning of incense* It is 4}^ in 
diameter and 2" in height. 


5. Liiis ^—There arc eleven of them, and they are mostly complete* Thev 
have been used for covering potter)' v essels, and are similar to those in common use at 
the present day* No complete pots for which they might have been used have been 
found, but numerous portions of the rims of certain pats have been. The ltds varv in 
diameter from 6^^" to 7*"* Two are illustrated in PL LVl, figs. 6 and 7, and PL LIX 
tigs. 17 and iS. 

6. Sfiinds .—There are six of these* Illustrations are given in PI* LVf, figs, 11, 
i 2 and rg* They vary in si^e from 4I'' to yf. Pi. LVI, fig, 12, has a hole through 
the centre, which probably suggests that it was used for incense in worship. Three 
smaller ones vary in height from 2^" to 3* with a diameter from 3'^ to 31"* Thesti 
have been stands for the support of globular vessels in potterv, 

7* Crjicibi^s .—There are eight of these vessels* One is complete, but the 
others are more or less broken. The one Illustrated in Plate LVI^ ilg. represents 
about three-fourths of the crucible. They vary in height from i|" to 4^, and are 
composed of a thinner layer of fine pottery' and a thicker one of coarse material 
outside it* The crucibles are about thick, and may probably have been used for 
baking the clay seals and tablets, 

i Tivo mouths 6t j,trs are illustrated in PI. LVI, figs. i 3 and or, which 

are respectively 5^" and j}/ high. 

g. Terra e&ita arehitecfurni orvametiis ^—-It has been uientioned previously that 
ihe majority of the monolithic dtlgobas were covered with plaster, but a few seem to 
have been covered with om^imental terra coiia, probably at a late period* Several 
specimens were unearthed, chiedy at the ddgohas on the north*west slope of the easl 
hill, i 1 , L\ 111 , fig* i,is a fair specimen of one of them. It is a portion of the circular 
plinth of a dsgoba, S'' higfi, with a figure of Buddha seated within a dagaba sur¬ 
mounted by five umbrellas* This panel b similar to the small ierrn coHu estampages 
described above. Fig. 2 is a portion of another panel representing a figure seated 
vidthin a di^goha. A fragment with the umbrelb of the dagsbn of a similar panel was 
found near the dilgohas wliich adjoin the south-west cave, it is illustrated m fig. 7 of 
the same plate* Fig, 8 is a complete one of rectangular shape which was doubtless 
also an architectural ornament. Two pedestals for images are 4^^ by 3I'' and g^ by 
14V' illustrated in figs. 5 and 20. Fig* 30 is only a fragment, and is staniped with a 
line of Ting ornaments, while fig, 5 has a hole at the top for fixing the imagOj. and 
another hollow at the sides. Fig. 4 is another terra cofia ornament which has prob^ 
ably surmounted a pilaster. Six moulded pieces of terra cotta which form the com¬ 
ponent parts of a cylindrical pillar with ba?e and capital deserve special notice. Two 
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ol Lhese are illustrated in figs. lo and 15* They have a hole thruiigh the centre and 
when fitted together form a complete pillar. A rod or a piece of wood has probably 
been passed through them to keep them in position. Fig. 13 is a terra cotia railing 
slab for a dfi^^oba and is 6 ’' hv 3^“, It lias a line of five fIt 7 £obas and was found near 
the stone in from of the sonth-west cave. Other pieces with two dUgi^bus 

moulded on them were found near the same place. Besides these, bricks used as 
coping Slones or for the caps of pilasters have been obtained in some number. IlluS’ 
trations of them arc given in figs. 6 and 14. Fig, G is a brick with a roll moulded 
projecLion on its side, while fig. 14 is either the base or the capital of a pillar. There 
are altogether i i of these, hut only 5 of them are complete. They vary in heigh I 

(if these bricks luis an incised mark, made while the clay was 
yet moist, resembling a stand w\th two flowers at its side. 

Along with these terra cetfa ornaments may also bo classed the ornaments on 
the rims of large pottery vessels. The varieties of these are numerous, hut none are 
complete. Some have thumb impressions, while others have carved inscribed floral 
pi'oj^cting omaments of various crude designs, lA few are illustrated in FL LVI, 
figs. 22 to 32. Altogether there are 1 ii> of these fragments, which must have be¬ 
longed. to pots of from two to three feet In diameter. A portion of a vessel with the 
figure of an elephant and stamped perforatbus on the lop is illustrated in PL LVTIF 
fig. iS, while fig. 17 is the top of a htlakit tn terra cotta €' high. A similar one 
is illustrated in Pi. l.VH, lig. 5 . It is holW and Is 7"" hlgh^ Pk kVII, fig. 3, is also a 
similar incomplete halaia slightly ornamented. U is 4!" high, PI. LVHl, fig. 22, is 
the handle of a lamp or a platter and formed tike a crocodile's face, long. Tltere 
are five other liandles of an ordinary type which have probably belonged to vessels 
used in the offerings of fuja. PI. LVI I, fig. 4, is a two-handled lamp that has been 
aflixed to the side of a vessel, while fig. 29 is a leaf ornament on the rim of an um. 

10. Umbrellas for 'lolMe riJ^^fA^T,?.”Thesc are all in terra caita and were found 
in very large numbers in the deposits of ashes, A few typical specimens are Illustrated 
In PL J.Vn, flgs, 6 to 12. Figs, 6 and 7 are ornamented and are 5^" and 4^f“ high 
respectively. The others arc 646 In number. They vary from f to 7^^ In height* 
PL LVH, fig. ti, is a specimen in thin polished pottery. PI. LVIl, fig. 28, is a similar 
umbrella also In terra tetfa, high. At the top is a cavity i'" in diameter and 
deep in which is a small projection. A groove is formed .around the rim while others 
are on the underside. The post is octagonal in form. Fig. 27 of the same plate is a 
similar object, but in this case it appears to be the pedestal for an image of w hich 
the foot still remains. 

\ Umbreilas/ar motwlilhk flagi}bas—{a) Stoae, An almost complete stone 
umbrella w'as found m a rectangular cavity in front of a rock tlagoba near the cave on 
the south-w^est side of the east hill, it has been broken and a portion of it is missing. 
U is a foot in radius, with a raised rim around, and a projection appears in the 
centre which forms a socket for fitting on to the post. A portion of another 
umbrella was discovered near the vertical rock wall on the north of the west 
hill. 

(j^) Terra —One specimen was unearthed near a rock dd^ota on the west 
of the east hill. It Is interesting as showing in connection with other ierra cotla 
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!_• f A tUar .nme of the dJ^obas either structural or monolithic were encased 
ob,ecUfound, that^me o{the 2 3„d a socket and rim similar to the one 

in this rnatetMLi. It has a raoms • , . , • . 

in stone above described. It is nearly complete though broken mto two. 
the socket and the rim on the underside are fom small knobs, which may h.ave been 

used for the affixing of a plaster coating (PI. Ll.X, fig. 23)- 

Terra cotla fittars. (u) CafMs.-T^o cap^ were discovered^^ They 

are illustrated in PI. LVlll, figs. 9 and 12. Fig. 9 is ^ , while fig. 12 is 8 g . 

Another, similar to fig. 12. is si' high and is broken. These were found ,n the debris 

between the stSpa and the chattya on the east hill. 

<b^ Bases -One shown in PI LVlll. fig. 11, was found near the rubble retaining 

wall on the north side of the chaHya. It is .3' high, is hollow and variously moulded 
«n the exterior. Three smaller ones were recovered from the deposit of black 
earth to the north of the chaitya. They vary from 7' to 8i' in length and have a 
diameter at the top of nearly 2'. Two of these are illustrated m PI. LVl, fig. 20. and 

PI. LVlll, ng. 21 . . . 4 .1, . 

Spouis cf Numerous forms of spouts have been mscovered, the most 

tvpic? of rwch are illustrated in PI. LVl I. figs. .3 to 26 In some the end is 

ooLed while in others it is blunt (figs. 17 and 26). On fig. 25 there is the (ace of a lion, 

while fi" 18 has a knob at the end. The spouts number 734 in all. and vary from 

T’’ t^o ai' in length. They have been affixed to large pottery vessels. 

** wo of these have been discovered, and are illustrated in PI. LIX, 

f • *i .nnd 14. The hollow grooves, left by the rubbing of the chisels, show the 

sizes of the implements thus sharpened. These grooves are on two sides of 

fir°.*!,%nd on three sides of fig. 13. They are about 4i' long, and were found in the 

Xpol of buck earth to the north of the cUaitya. 

Grinding stones. _There are six of these, of which three are complete. 

One discovered in the ddbris on the chaitya mound is illustrated in PI. LIX, fig. 4. It 

is I ' by 74 ' and is the largest of all. The smallest is 6* by 3J' and ha.s four legs, 

t6 Rollers.— A roller is Illustrated in Plate LIX, fig. 4, placed on a grinding 

stone There are two others, one of which is broken. They vary from 4I' to 11' in 

length, stones, Two hammer stones from the deposit of black earth to 

the north of the chaitya are illustrated in Plate LIX. figs. 11 and u. They are 4?' 
and respectively. 

"18 Stone posts jor the ti of dagofMS.—There are eight of these. They lav 
underground near liagobos in front of the cave on the south-west side of the east 
hill They are circular and octagonal in section, varying in length from rif to 13', 

but originally longer. j-*!, jj t 

Two stone relic caskets were found in the 2nd and 3rd brick ddgobas on the 

♦R the rock-cut stapa on the east hill. One is 6*' high and 6" broad, while the 

iTreer one is 10" bv 8^ The smaller one is illustrated in Plate LIX, fig. 5. 

^ A ston^ itnage.^P^ panel with only the hands and body of a seated figure 

was dbeovered near the vertical rock wall on the north of the west hill. It measures 

I r by 7i^ 
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21* Poit^king stones. —Thirly-nine stone implejnerns of this description aro 
among the finds which have been obtained in ^^arious parts of the ashes deposits. 
They varj' from to 4!^ in length. 

22* An iron torch tajnp.—'TKxs is illustrated in text (Fig* eo), and its use has been 
explained in the descriptive notes. It is about a foot high, and is formed of three 
separate pieces. 

Neighbouring Sites* 

About a mile north-west of the Safikaraiu hills is a lofty hill known as the Yedi- 
konda. At its base is a low mound ^\ith scattered traces of bricks of large size. The 
site mav have been a Hindu one, as an ancient image of Vishnu lies there^ and some 
Cbalukyan copper coins of the 7Lh century have also been found, A local tradition 
mentions a connection between the Vedikonda and the Rojannakonda, which resulted 
in a conflict between the people of the twO' places and the destruction of the latter* 
Haripalavam is a village standing at the base of some hills 5 miles south of 
.Anakapalle* There is a low mound with traces uf early brick-work, On the hill side 
are a few plain rock-cut cells of small size whten are said to have been rhe residence 
of ascetics. Whetlier these caves are Buddhist or Hindu it is impossible to say. 

About 2 miles north of Sahkaram is the village of Maruturu, standing at the base 
of the lofty rocky range of hiUs which here bounds the plains of rice fields on the 
north. There are numerous masses of rock admirably suited for caves or detached 
monoliths, and seeing how common these areal rhe comparatively adjacent Sankaram 
hills^ it might have been expected that remains of the same kind w ould be found 
here also. But apparently there are none, and the reason is that the summits of 
detached or isolated hills were oftentimes preferred for early temples in this district 
whether by the Buddhists or Hindus, hfany such conical hills stand detached Irom 
adjoining higher mountainous ranges of the Eastern Ghats, and on these, numbers of 
Late temples, which may have replaced others of an earlier date, can still be seen in 
various places in tins district, their position rendering them visible for long distances 
on all sides* They are generally brightly whitewashL'd, and when distantly viewed 
they appear as small white specks crowning the black rocky hills* 

Amon^ other examples of this class, mention may be made of one on the summit 
of a hill named the Pandavalamifia Hill of the Pandavas} at Gopalapatnam in tho 
south of the Vizagapahim District* It is a small building of no great age. but it is 
said to stand on the site of an older shrine, and this contention is borne out by some 
ancient Hindu sculptures grouped around. Adjoining it on the summit are several 
natural and plain rock-cut caves, cells and tanks which may have been the abode of 
early hermits, either Buddhist or Hindu, To these caves is attached the well-known 
legend of Rama and SUa. A rock-cut tank is connected with Sita, and the water 
is believed still to contain miraculous properties* 

The crowning monoliths and structures at the Sankaram hills are prominent for 
miles around, and they must have been much more so in their early days when 
everiThing structural or monolithic, whether grouped in large masses on the 
summits, or standing as detached examples on the hill sides, was covered with 
stucco. 


akch*^;ologicai. repout. 


iSo j 

,MimtQni is known as Simhachalla Appadn 
The part of the i y ""S® J* * ‘ of solid took are three hollows in 

Vaddi, On the summit of aJof^ . few feet distant from each other. These 
the stone, and situated mas. gh^^ girtibachalla Appadu now at the temple 

are believed to be the heel m g j jg said to have been built by 

O, S,i .. m 0 ,:» (A, D. 

j 237—,282). 1 he „™ssion bv the local god to do so, or to remain 

hill at Sabkaram, of’another site for his temple, he halted 

anytvhere near. On _ P e MsrutDru rock. It was then 

ir l'”re fLmd, and some other paraUel grooves on the rock are said 
to be the marks of his chariot wheels. ghown bv the existence of a 

r =r.T - -- 

the site. The slupn being unsmted to their religious ntes may 
then have been dismantled, and possibly the eltaiiya also, though 
it would have been easy to utilise it for Hindu worship as has been 
done with the clmUya at Chcaarla in the Guntur District. It has 
been found possible to transform Buddhist dsffobss into Hindu 
iingams, as with a dagoio in a cave at Gutjliipalle near Ellore 
in the Kistna District. Similarly iVe Hagobas on the Satikaram hills 
are recognised as A««fl«as, though only one of them, the dagfibo in 
the principal cave, receives any form of attention, and that not as 
a matter of regular daily occurrence, hut only on the festival of 
\.'!\ePohgal held annually in theTelugu month al Pushyam or 
■jii laniiarv The ceremonies enacted then appear, as I have 

about to celebrate what was originally an act of desecration, 

already intimate • ^nd 

u. A- “■ 

! !a 1 g.iJh occasions were found on the site, (Fig. to.l 
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EXCAVATIONS AT RAMPURVA. 


HE eKcavatlons at Rampun^a were started on the toth November, 1907, and lasted 



^ for 59 days continuously» Throughout this period \ had the valuable co¬ 
operation of Mr* H. P. Ghosal, Executive Engineer, whose services were kindly 
borrowed by the Director-General of Archaeology from the Government of Bengal, 
and mv warmest acknowledgments are due to him for his expert advice in matters 
requiring engineering skill. Some difficulty was at first experienced in procuring 
sufficient labourers, owing chiefly to the bad climate of the place. The average 
number of coolies employed each day was about 5*^1 ^nd the total cost ol the work 
including the pay of a draftsman-photographer and a fitter to work a hand-pump for 
draining the trenches, amounted to Rs. 1,193*12“5* A considerable sum was saved 
by the kind loan of a double hand-pump by xMr. A. \\\ W.akeham, Resident Engineer, 
Narkatiaganj, B. & Rv * tct whom and Mr* L, F, Souter, ^Assistant Engineer, 

Bhiknathoree Railway, 1 am deeply indebted for the generous assistance accorded 


to me. 


Rampurva is a tiny village in the district of Champaran. containing some two 
dozen huts and about a hundred inhabitants, mostly agriculturists or rishermen* The 
village is divided Into two small by a few cultivated fields* and is so obscure a 
place that it is scarcely known beyotvd a few miles from it. It is on this account 
that the ancient pillars to he described below ore generally known in the neighbourhood 
as the pillars of Piparia, a somewhat larger village inhabited by Musahars and 
Tharus, about half a mile south of Rampurvd, although the lands surrounding the 
pillars fall within the boundaries of the Rampurva villageship. 

The existence of two important pillars at Rampun a might lead one to assume 
that, at the time they were erected, the place was occupied by a flourishing town, 
but the total absence of any vestiges of btiildlngs in the area explored in the po^st 
winter strongly militates against any such assumption. That the northern pillar was 
set up by ASOka in the 26lh year after his coronation (corresponding to about 343 
B. C,) is evident from the edicts incised on it* The dale of the other column cannot 
be so precisely fixed, but it will be seen below that it Ls of the Mauryan style also* 
though perhaps a little later than the northern one. The columns do not appear to 
be alluded to by any of the three Chinese pilgrims, possibly because they had seen 
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similar inscribed pillars elsewhere in the country, or, because the hardships of the 
road prevented their visiting them. Nor have we any record of their existence, until 

they were discovered by Mr. Carileyle in ^ 

Mr. Carlleyk found the northern pillar buried in a morass, with some three teet 
only protruding above the sudnee. The southern column was standing to a height 
of some 6^ above the ground. Its upper portion, including most of the shaft and the 
capital, iva.s missing. Mr. Carlleylc did not search for them, but exposed the upper 
40' of the northern pillar carrying the trench around it to a depth of more than . 

At thb: point his work was stopped bv the percolation of water.* 

A year or two later, Mr, Garrick was deputed by General Cunningham to 
procure a photograph of the capital which crowned the northern pillar, and this he 
proceeded to disconnect from the shaft and remove to a distance of about 37 
The task would seem to have been a somewhat difficult one, if we may judge by 
the innumerable small chips, etc. and it is much to be deplored that it was ever 
undertaken. Mr. Garrick abn did some digging around the columns and drove shallow 
pits into the centres of the two mounds situated near ihe southern pillar, but t ey 
Yielded no antiquities of any interest. No attempt wns made either by Mr, Gv^rnck 
or Mr. Carlleyle to rescue the pillars from the morass which had overwhelmed them, 
and it was not until several appeals had been made by Dr. Theo. Bloch "to the 
Govertimeutof Bengal that any steps were taken towards their preservation. The 
estimate then framed amounted to Rs. 9,000/ This estimate was considered too 
heavy, and misgivings had abo arisen in the meantime about the identity of the 
remains at Hampurva as parts of one pillar or two distinct ones, Mr. A. H, 
Longhuvst, who inspected the site in the winter of 1906-7 in order to settle the 
jbove questions, submitted his report to the Government In April, 1907. He rightly 
concluded that portions of two separate columns existed and suggested that if his 
conclusions were proved to be correct by a thorough examination of the pillars, 
they might be re-erected on a suitable spot close by* The Director General 
accordingly made arrangements for the excavation of the site and deputed me to 
conduct the work. 

Excavations of 1907-.8* 

The Nifrihern PiUnr. 

Most of the time, labour and money were taken up by the excavation of the 
northern pillar, which is lying in a pit inclined at an angle of about iSk The first step 
was to sink a trench, round about the column, sufficiently large to cover tlie entire 
length of the pillar and wide enough to provide space for the slips, which were sure to 
occur on account of the abundance of water and sand with which the soil is permea¬ 
ted. Up to the depth of 7 feet the digging was quite easy, for we were digging 
through layers of clay alternating at irregular inteiv'als with sand (PI LXV,i) 
deposited obviously by some large river, though the only one of any dimensions now 
flowing past the site is ih^ Harbora, which now seldom rises so high as to inundate 

I A.S.R. Vo], XXII* p. 5 1 R ' 

’ Artnual KtfiaH, Afcti. Samsy, Bengal CiWlf, for igoi-l. pp- 3 and g. 
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this area. It Is noteworthy that no remains or antiquities of anv kinJ came to light in 
these strata. At this point we came upon some brick debris extending throughout the 
whole length of the trench. The entire bricks measured i 2V X which by 

the wav are precisely the dimensions of bricks used in the colossal ruin of Chandkigarh 
near Narkati^ganj Railway Station. Similar debris occurred also in the trenches dug in 
the western portion of the area. These remains are, 1 have little doubt, the 
remnants of an extensive floor laid in Anoka's lime. This conclusion Is supported by 
the discovery, at this level, of an ancient well, a'-q.i'' diameter, composed of nine 
earthenware rings, each, ingeniously filted one above the othLr/ as wdl as 

some quantity of pottery found buried in the debris, and by the fact also that this level 
marks the dividing line between the rough and smooth portions of ihe Aloka column. 
Further evidence, moreover, to be found in the absence, below this level, of any 
indiration of the ground ev'er having been disturbed. But to return ta the account of 
the digging. We were now below ihe water-lev-el of I he locality, and water was 
fast percolating in. Accordingly, the work had to be restricted to the unexcavated 
portion of the pillar, thus reducing ihe trench to a rectangle of 20' X 12'* As. how¬ 
ever, innumerable little springs broke out in the trench, some of the workmen had to 
be exclusively set apart for clearing out the water and sand which also flowed in in 
large quantities. This went on for several days, a little forward progress being made 
each daVn until at the 12th foot below the ground level two large springs burst out, for 
coping with which no amount of manual labour would have sufficed. Attempts were 
made to check them in various ways, bul in vain. It was at this juncture that we 
received the pump spoken of above from Mr. A. VV. Wakeham. The machine was 
set up on the south-east corner of the outer trench on a stout w'ooden platform, 
constructed for the purpose on the level of the ground around, and a well was sunk 
under it into which to drain the water from ihe trench before it could he drawn 
out bv the pump. In this way we got down to the depth of some 13 feet, but, as the 
digging proceeded lower down, it was found necessary to have a deeper reservoir 
under the pump. Neither the well^ however, already in use nor tu o others newly 
excavated could be made sufficiently deep for the purpose. The only aJternative 
left to U3 was adopted. The spring* were hemmed around with ^ani bags filled 
with sand and arrangements made to bail out tlieir water by means of earthen 
pitchers direct into the well under the machine. This process proved very successful. 
The lower end of the pillar was found buried in sandy clay at the depth of about 
16' below the ground level, resting edgewise on a stone slab of which only one side 
measuring 7' 9*" from corner to comer, could be uncovered. The slab Is r" ^ 
thick, but since most of it has slipped deep into the soil under the pressure of th^^ 
huge monolith it supports, it was not found possible to exposethe other sides of 
it. The stone was originally secured with stout sal wood slakes at the four corners 
two of which were found in a much decayed condition. 

The bottom of the pillar Is much damaged. About 6''^ of it is broken awav at 
the lower edge and the fractured surface lies 6at on the bed-stone. Another 
portion, about 20"" long and the same in width, has come off the northern edge and 

’ Mr. CuiL^rn?. whd uneurttiut a sSirrilar a£ BrlNmnnuibad- \!ntig'’ira. fitate? thnt he found wells formed of 
earth etiwnre aliU being iTi:id£ at PaUn m North Gufarat. a. Jf. p. xjtj, 
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a smaller chip has occurred at the upper edge. The pillar forms a valuable 
additJoti to the ten ASbka pillars hitherto known, namely, two al Delhi» and one each 
at A^llahabad, Laurlya Ar5raj, Lauriya Nandangaph, Bakhra, Pahladpur, Sanchi, 
Sankisa and Samaih. Possibly it yields in point of size only to those at Bakhra and 
Launya Araraj, but this is by no means certain, for, though the latter are a little 
thicker at top, their lengths are still undetermined. The newly unearthed pillar of 
Rampur\'a is 44' 94"^ long, exclusive of the capital, which is composed of a separate 
block. The polished portion is just 36' in length and the shaft is 3' thick at the top, 
34' at the middle point and a little over 4 at the base. The total weight of the 
shaft is about 866 maunds or rather less than 31^ tons^ taking a cubic foot of sand¬ 
stone lo weigh two maunds. 

The cap which crowned the pillar, as observed above, is lying not far from the 
pillar, and is described in the A. 5 . R., \'oL XVI, p. 115, The following few details, 
however, which Mr^ Garrick has omitted may he noticed here. The capital is of 
the usual bell-shaped style and in general design resembles the cap of the Nandsn- 
garh pillar, which, however, it far surpasses in the beauty of its canung* It stands 
just three feet high up to the top of the abacus, which originally formed the 
pedestal of a lion’s figure and of which it still retains the paws.^ The abacus, 
which is 64" high, is adorned with a row^ of geese, twelve in number, which start in 
Opposite directions from below the lion's tall and meet below' the fore paw's. 

The next object of my search in connection with this pillar was naturally the 
lion's figure alluded to in the preceding paragraph. Its disappearance was the 
subject of much speculation on the part of Mr, Garrick* who concluded by remarking 
that they (the Imn and the missing portions of the southern pillar) mi^Iht have 
been broken into small fragments and carted aw'ay for road w'orks, or lo assist in 
forming hnnds to prevent some of the numberless streams in the district from 
inundating the cultivated land Such hypotheses were of course possible, hut 
surmises were idle while most of the she had yet to be explored. I'ho overthrow 
of the pillar obviously took place at an early date, and the delicate sculpture which 
crowned it could not W'ell have withstood the violent calamity which brought 
down the mighty column. There was every hope, therefore, of finding the figure 
burled somewhere m the vicinity of the column, and possibly near below the 
top of the shaft. This hope was speedily fulfilled. The figure was found at the 
depth of 7' below the ground level on seme bxick debrif, which has been described 

above as an extension of the door which surrounded the foot of the pillar, some 4' 

to the west of the top of the column IBI LXVL). So well preserved is it 
save for tbs loss of the upper jaw, which unfortunately could not be found, that it 
fits almost flawlessly on to the cap. The figure measures about 5 feet from head 
lo tall and is exactly 3 feet high. The animal represented sejant, with the mouth 
wide open and the tongue protruding. The attitude is most natural and the execution 
all that could be desired, particularly in the portrayal of the muscles. The polish 
which h somewhat faded on the shaft is still quite fresh and bright on the lion, 

.^n important piece of work accomplished in the course of the excavation around 


‘ a. j. .v. Vfii. xvt. n. xxvitL 
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this pillar^ was the preparation of a complete inked estampage ot the A fid ka ins¬ 
cription canned on it* Such an Impression was needed for the revised edition of the 
Afioka Inscriptions now being undertaken by Professor Hultzsch, since the copy 
said to have been made by Mr. Carlteyle is not known to exist. The inscription 
begins at a depth of 22 feet 3 inches below the top, and is divided into two colutnnSj 
one of which faces to the south and the other to the north. The non hern portion 
consists of 20 lines and represents the drst four of the famous Pillar Edicts issued by 
Afioka in the 26th year after his consecration. The other portion, comprising 14^ 
lines, contaios the fifth and sixth edicts. The inscription is neatly engraved m clear 
and deeply cut letters and Is throughout so well preserved that scarcely a vowel 
stroke is doubtful. A small portion of the epigraph amounting to about a third of 
the northern column was copied by Mr. Garrick in iSSo-S[ and published by Dr. 
Buhler, first in the ^eifscfir(ft dir Deftisc/teit Morgealdndisckett Gesellschq/if Volumes 
45 and 46, and afterwards in the Epigraphia Indica, Volume If, page 245. The ins- 
script ion corresponds almost letter for letter with those on the Lauriya pillars^ and k 
is probable, as Dr. Buhler conjectured, that these three versions had either been en¬ 
graved according to the same manuscript or, at least, according to three manuscripts 
wTitten out the same ktJrkufi. In respect of lexicograpiiy and palaeography 1 
cannot do better than repeat what has been said in an article contributed by the 
Director-General of Archjeologv to the J. R. A. S. for October* 1908.^ Bloch^^ 

says he, who has examined the estampage, could fin i not more than eight variein- 
ies Uch^onis in the Rampurva inscription, when compared with the Lauriya versions 
ASoka's six pillar edicts. In two particulars, he says, the new facsimile settles 
doubtful points in Buhleris transcript iEp. lud.^ Vol, II, p, 245 ff). In line *8 in 
edict 4. UQbler read kl*ti ; it is now evident that what he mistook for the second 
vertical stroke marking the long ; is merely the anmvara^ placed inside the angle 
of ri In the following line ive may noiv cancel the brackets, between which Buhler 
placed tlie 0 oi y&U. There is only one palmographical point w hich deserves being 
noticed. In line 6 of edict 5 iher^ are two curves, somewhat resembling the usual 
KbaroshthI form of placed on each side of the letter na, in the words tisyam 
J>umnumdsiyam thus: Sl£ ■ It is evident that these two maths must have conveyed 
some meaning, for they are certainly not later scribblings, but what their significance 
waSj is not apparent 

SouiJiern Ptlinr, 

The excavation around the stump, situated some 900 feet to the south of the 
pillar described above, was relatively ea^iy. For though here also a great deal 
of w'ater had to be pumped out, it was not necessary to go very deep below the wattrr 
level. Inasmuch as a brick plinth was found encircling the pillar at the level of the 
floor around the northern pillar* which proved once that the stump stood situ 
(Pk LXVlI,b). This plinth is an irregularly shaped structure, measuring 
from east to west and g from north to south, built* in the southern half, of bricks of 
the same size as those found around the other pillar but of somewhat smaller ones 
In the other half. Around the plinth were found on all sides the remains of a brick 
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fl<jor at the level of about 2' tetoiv the Itop of the iormet. On this floor »ere 

found a number o* terracovta figures. One ot 
them iFig. il u'hJch was found quite Intact^ 
possibliy represents a rabbit. It 3 
The motleliiug is of ibe rudesi kind with no 
pretensions to naturalness. The trunk of the 
figure IS holloW h and. the legs und head \sere 
made separately and placed in position. The 
feet are not iuliculated. The other figure 
(Fig. 2) is 4^" high and represents a quadruped, 
presumably a horse. In company ’ftith these 
figures li^'as found a baked clay lUcensti-burner 
of a type which is still used in Hindu temples. 
Another piece of pottery found on ibis floor is 
the top of a goblet ornamented with a series of 
plain bands incised round neck. 

The stump measures TS-y* from its shaltered 
top to the level of the plinth. It has, howe\erj. 
suffered a slight sink age; for though the 

digging was coniinued on its south side for 
upwards of three feet below’ the plinth, the 
cornmencemtnt ot the lower rough portion 
could not be found. Further digging was 

considered inadvisable because ihe stump was 
Slbhclv of plumb, und though propped up on all sides with stout wooden struts, 
it L' feared that .t might give way. The missing upper portion ot the shaft was 
found Iving on the floor relerred to above, three feet east of the f^t of the erect 

Eortion' It is complete at the upper end, in which is sunk a socket hole, about 6 

iu rhameter and a foot in depth, intended lo hold the holt which earned the 
capital The broken portion is 18'4'W, quaking the total length of the shaft 
exposed iust 3+fed, which with the nine or ten feet still under ground would give 
the pillar a considerable length. Close to the fallen shaft was found a fragment 
about 7' long, which no doubt broke off from the lower portion of the former at the 

time of its overthrow, t, j n .c 

ThecapiUl of the piUar was still wanting. A, carelul search made on all the 

remaining three sides of the stump by means of wide trenches (PI. LXVHl) dug 
down to the ievil of the plinth around the pillar failed to supply any clue. The 
capital was. however, found quite une.vpectedly some five feet from the eastern end 
of the fallen shaft while the northern side of the eastern trench, which had been under¬ 
mined by water, was being removed to prevent its fall on the shafi. The same 
catastrophe which broke the pillar in twain also severed the cap from the former 
and deposited it in a somewhat tilted position wliere It has been (ound. The shock 
it received was a severe one since it separated from its base a large piece mea¬ 
suring +'6" long and more than 6" thick. The bolt with which it was fastened 
on to the shaft probably still remains fitted into its lower end. An effort was made 
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to expose it but had to be abandoned in view of the danger of its falling over when 
we began to dig around it. The capital is 6’ 9^ high, of which 4' is the height of the 
statue crowning it. The lower member, the bell, is shaped precisely like that of the 
northern pillar, but the figure that surmounts it is that of a bull (PI. LXVH, c). 1 was 
at first inclined to ascribe the capital and consequently the whole monument to the 
Saiva Cult and to a date falling in the Kushana or Gupta period, but the honey 
suckle ornament, very much like that occurring on the Allahabad and Sankisa 
pillars, which adorns its abacus, the cable ornament which forms the necking 
between the bell and the abacus and the polish it has undergone leave absolutely 
no doubt that it is a Buddhist memorial of the Mauryan period. The bull’s effigy 
which stands on it is in no way antagonistic to Buddhist views, for though we 
are not aware of the existence of any other Buddhist which bears.this ornament, 
w’e know that Sakya-pungava w'as as much a recognized epithet of Buddha as 
Sakya-siriiha, etc., and that it is one of the four noble animals sculptured on the 
Samath capital. Statues of bulls moreover, in the round, were used in ancient 
times to decorate Buddhist capitals, for one of the two pillars which the Chinese 
pilgrims saw at the entrance of the Jetavana monastery is said to have carried the 
figure of an ox. So far, therefore, from being an anomaly, our statue supplies an 
important missing motif in Buddhist art. The lion is the crowning member of the 
Lauriya and other monoliths, the elephant appears on the Sankisa capital,* * and the 
horse is said to have been represented on the Rummindei column.* 

No buildings came to light besides the much dilapidated floors around the two 
columns. The two mounds standing ort each side of the southern pillar which were 
hitherto supposed to contain stupas or other Buddhist remains were also opened, 
but though potsherds, brickbats, heads and lumps of burnt ore continued to be found 
in them up to the level of the ground around, no structures of any description were 
revealed. The mounds are made up of yellowish clay like those explored by Dr. Bloch 
at Lauriya Nandangarh,” but they cannot be called sepulchral barrows like them, for 
neither of them yielded any of the objects— human bones, gold leaf orw'ooden posts— 
characteristic of such monuments ; nor did I observe in them the strata of straw and 
leaves which alternate with those of clay in the Nandangarh tumuli. 

Nevertheless the object of the digging has been fully realized. It has been 
proved, as Mr. Longhurst surmised after his inspection of Rampurva, that what 
had previously been taken to be portions of one and the same pillar are in reality 
tw’o distinct columns. The entire length of the northern column has been exposed, 
the base-stone being struck at the depth of some 15 feet below the present ground 
level. The figure of the lion which formed the upper member of the capital has also 
been recovered. The excavation around the southern column was equally suc¬ 
cessful. The capital of this pillar, which was found 25' to the east of it, is crowned 
with a nearly full size figure of a bull which gives it a peculiar interest inasmuch 
as no other statue of this animal in the round has hiilierto been found anywhere 
else in the country. It is much to be regretted that no writing was found on any 
portion of this column. 

• A. S. R., Vol. I, p. 277. and PI. XLVI. 

• Beat's Records of tli 4 Western I Per W, Vol.. II, p. 25. 

• Progress Report of the Eastern Circle for the year ending with April 1905, p. it. 
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The qaesiion of the overthrow of the columns should not det.iin us long. 
Their destruction evidently took place at a very early date. This is especially 
manifest in regard to the southern pillar, for its broken shaft and capital were lying on 
the brick paving around the column, which, there is every reason to believe, is the 
earliest construction on the spot. The northern column would seem to have stood 
much longer in position, though here too the separation of the crowning figure 
from the column must be assigned approximately to the same period aa the demoli¬ 
tion of the Eouthem coluTim, No clue was found as to the causes of their destruc¬ 
tion, but it may be presumed that it was brought about by an inundation. 

This brings us to the proposed repairs of the columns. The restoration of the 
southern pillar is out of the question, for it is impossible to put together the three 
portions into which it is broken. Nor is the northern column sufficiently w'di 
preserved to justify its re-erection. It is badly cracked for the greater portion of its 
length and the stone has already begun to show signs of deterioratiom Another 
objection to this measure would be the obvious difficulty of t^ffectively protecting the 
inscription carv'cd on it, if it were again hoisted up. A still more serious objection 
is the disproportionately large sum which would be required for the completion of this 
work. A simpler scheme is, therefore, being adopted. The capitals with their 
crowning figuresw'ill be removed to the Indian Museum where they will be readily 
accessible to all Interested in the antiquities of the country. The northern pillar will 
be taken out of the swamp in w'hich it is lying and placed on raised platforms on 
the top of the mound to the west of the southern column and a plain shed built 
over it to protect the inscribed portion from the effects of weather* The broken 
shaft ol the other pillar will be also removed to the same mound. 


Dava Ram Sahni. 






THE ANCIENT TEMPLES OF AIHOLE 

- +— - 

T he little village of Aihoje, cut off by the absence of roads From the outer world, 
lies nestling beneath the rugged crags of a sandstone ridge that overshadows its 
eastern quarter. Being well off all the principal lines of communicationj it pursues its 
peaceful way, year tti and year out, almost untouched, even by the skirts of modern 
cjyitization. During ail the thirteen centuries that have passed since it was one of the 
principal towns of the Chalukyas, it is difficult to say which has been affected most 
by the hand of time, the manners and customs of its people or the massive stone 
monuments which their forefathers raised m its glory : I fear the last* 

Aihole is in (Jie Badami idluka of the Bijapur district, and, in a straight line, a 
some fourteen miles nortiveast from the Badami railway station* But easier ways to 
get to it are from Katgeri station through Gulcdgud, or from Bagalk^i, through 
Kamatgj, Badami, the earliest capital of the Western Chalukyas, after they separated 
from the eastern branch of the family, formed, witli Aihole and PaUadtal, between 
these tnvo places, a triad of towns of ver>^ great importance in those e^irly davs, and 
all three have still, in more or less decay, scores of those substantial temples which 
were then erected to the country's gods. 

An old world air still clings to the village, now little more than five hundred 
yards across, which is greatly enhanced by a great portion of its old primitive looking 
Cyclopean walls that still exist with their square bastions at close inten^als, and t)ie 
remains oi ancient stone paving in the principal streets. The great dislocation of the 
latter makes It now no pleasure to walk over it, Aihole has been known in old in¬ 
scriptions as Art apura and Ayyavole, and is said to have been a western Chalukyan 
capital in the seventh and eighth centuries A*D./ but it could never have been much 
larger than it is now, as contained within the sections of the old walls which sweep 
round the north and north-east and the south and south'West, Yet it has, within this 
circumscribed area, over thirty- old temples, mostly more or less ruined and desecrat¬ 
ed. and converted into dwellings, cowsheds, and worse usages, while around the town 
and without it. are some forty more. A Brahmanical and Jaina Cave, and a number 
of dolmens, add to tiie archeological wealth hidden away, uncared for, within this 
crowded vilbge or among the forests of prickly pear around it. 
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AUCH.'EOLOCICAL report. 


A dGScription of ■some of tho principsJ rcRitUos iit Aihoje h*is been cn in the 
first volume of the ArchjEologieal Survey of Western fndia Reports by Dr. Burgess, 
and this article is intended to supplement that account and introduce a few new points 
in connection with them. 

As to the age of the Aihoje temples, we have a very good starting point in the 
dated inscription upon the temple of Meguti, which records its erection in A,D. 634 
hv a certain Ravikirtti, during the reign of the western Chalukya King, Pulikesi IL 
But, before this, about A,D, 57S, the Vatshtjava Cave ML at Badami, was eKcavaled 
by MahgaleSvara, the predecessor of Pulikii^i IL The inscription upon it records that 
this king excavated the cave, and made a grant of land for its upkeep upon that date. 
Though several of the other old temples at Aihole have inscriptions upon them, none 
are dated, but a fairly good clue to the dates of these is got from the style of charac* 
ter used in the script; and From this we may gather that the temples upon which they 
are incised cannot be of later date. 

Perhaps the oldest temple at Aihole is that of Lad li]ian. There is an inscrip¬ 
tion upon the front of this in characters of the 8th or 9th century A,D., which re¬ 
cords the grant by a certain man to the Live Hundred, the great body of the Chitur- 
vedis of the exccllerit capital of Aryyapurad The inscription, therefore, does not 
seem to have any connection with the temple other than that it was a convenient and 
permanent place upon which to inscribe k. There is no temple at Aihole, nor else¬ 
where, that I know of. which impresses one so much with its cavedike character. Its 
general massiveness, the simplicity of its construction, its plan, and details have much 
more in common with cave architecture than with that of later mediaeval temples ; and 
with cave architecture not of the latest. It is peculiarly wooden-looking in its con¬ 
struction, making allowances for the more massive nature of stone work. The walls are 
not walls in the ordinary sense of stone masonry ; they are composed of posts at inter¬ 
vals, joined up by screens and lattice windows. The flat roof, and want of elevation 
of the same, are cavc-Ukc characteristics. But, perhaps, more than anything else are 
the great massive square pillars, with roll bracket capitals, which proclaim a simpler 
and more dignified style than many of those in Cave IH at Badami. and are doubtless 
older. The curious position of the shrine, which is placed within the main hall 
against the back Wall, has a very primitive air about it. At first sight, it might 
almost be said that the building, to begin nith, was simply a maiha or hall, in which, by 
an after-thought, a shrine was clumsily inserted to convert It Into a temple. That this 
was not so, is clearly shewn by the fact that in the similar temples of the Kont Gudi 
group, the beam, from pillar to pillar, before the shrine, has been placed on a higher 
level in the original construction, in order to admit of the loftier decorated shrine door¬ 
way being seen to its full height* Ijon brackets project under the raised beam, one 
on each side, to decorate further the entrance to the shrine* After verv close ex- 
mination of these temples 1 am fully persuaded that these peculiar shrines are original. 
Moreover, there are. on the north ard' south sides of the temple, three perforated 
ivindows, the central one occupying the central bay of the walling and the 
other two the adjoining ones ; but, in the back wall, w-hich has the same arrange- 


* i^^iriR Vol- VHI, p. aSf. 
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ment of bays between the pilasters, there are only two windows, the central bay being 
left blank on account of the shrine which was to occupy this position on the inside. 
Taking all these points together, and noting the total absence of anything like 
a tikhara, the roof having been closed over entirely with flat slabs, I feel con¬ 
strained to give this building an earlier date than that of Mcguti, and should consider 
about A.D. 450 not far out. The Cave III at Badiimi is a distinct advance upon 
this in the decorative evolution of the style, and the Meguti temple a very consider¬ 
able advance upon it in both plan and details. 

Though the decorative details upon this temple are spare, they are vigorous 
and expressive. They are suited to their position, and are not so crowded and 
meaningless as in later buildings. The great latticed windows In the north and south 
sides are very chaste and effective, introduced, as they arc, into otherwise severely 
plain walling, which greativ accentuates them. In the west, or back, and front walls, 
are pairs of circular w'indows, set in square frames, in which are radiating fish, forming, 
as it were, the spokes of a wheel. The same fish design is found in the ceiling of 
Cave II at Badami. The most decorated part of the temple is the front porch, the 
pillars of which have life-sized images upon them in high and bold relief. On the 
extreme south pillar of the facade is a female figure standing upon a tortoise, intend¬ 
ed to represent Yainiin2. Probably upon the corresponding pillar at the north end 
will be found Gahga on her Makara, but this has been obscured by the wall of an 
adjacent house. Between the pillars is a low jxirapet wall with a scat running round 
the inside. The outside of this wall is panelled and decorated with ornamental 
waterpots and a complicated knotted design. The ceilings arc very plain. In the 
central bay of the hall ceiling is a small .Naga figure, with his tail rolled twice around 
him. 

The pillars are, perhaps, the most characteristic feature of the temple. One is 
struck by their great massiveness, the shafts being in single heavy square blocks with¬ 
out bases from floor to bracket capital, which last is a separate piece. The central 
four pillar shafts, without the bracket capitals, are single stones, each 9' 7" by 2 5*^ 
square. The roll brackets arc thoroughly cave-like in character. 

A remarkable feature is the absence of any tower or sikharut or of any intention 
to have one. This, again, points to the cave prototype, where it was impossible to 
have one. Over the central bay of the hall ceiling and roof rises a small plain square 
shrine facing the east, and the roof of this shrine, again, is covered with flat slabs 
and does not appear to have had a itkhara over it. Even if it had, it would not 
have been over the principal shrine below, and would have had no connection with it, 
as it ought to have had according to the canons which directed the construction of 
later temples. 

\s to the dedication of the original temple, 1 think there can be no doubt. Upon 
the dedicator)* block, over the shrine door, is Garuda, the vehicle of Vishnu. The 
doorway is flanked upon either side by a two-armed dvilraf*iila with a club. Upon the 
three sides of the small shrine upon the roof we find figures, two of which are but 
partly executed. On the north side is a female under a tree, on the south side Is a 
four-armed N’ishnu with his chakra, iaukha, and mdld, while on the west or back is 
Sorya. This last points to the probability of this small shrine having been dedicated 
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to him, being placed upon the roof so tliat the r^ys of the rising sun could pene* 
trate his cell, unimpeded by the intervenin'? houses of the village. The templei 
therefore, ivas Vaishi^ava, We know that all the caHy kings of the Western Chalukya 
dynasty were of the V^alshfiavA cult, or favoured that religion, since mostly all o 
their grants open with an inTocatjon to Vishnu, and they have his boar upon their seals. 
Within the shrine has been placed^ in later times, a ifnga^ and before it, in the centre 
of the ha|] is a large Nandi. 

It will be seen, then, that Lad Klian^s temple illustrates the first step from the 
to medieval work, as the Durga temple does the transition from the 
cave— chaiiya . 

The name Lad Khan, by which this temple is known, is merely the name of a Musal- 
man, who, not long ago, occupied the building as a residence. In the same wav 
other old deserted temples in the town are known merely by ihe names of the parties 
who have been lately living in them* They have been so long in disuse as shrines 
lhar the very names of the deities, to which they were dedicated, have been forgotten, 
^lost have been appropriated by the Lihgayats. who have introduced the linga and 
Nandi f but even these have been deserted, and no one knows to the worship of 
which -Uvara they were then converted. The occupants of most of these have but 
lately been ejected, under the orders of the late Collector, Mr. K* R. Bomanji, I 
believe, and they now belong to Government, Proposals for their cleaning up and 
conservation are being submitted. 

To return to our description of these, three other temples may be taken next as 
being of the same type as that just described, namely, the Kont-gudi group, compris¬ 
ing the Kont-gudi itself with two adjacent temples, all desecrated, dirty, and 
neglected, 

Koni-gudi, again, is not a name of the temple Itself, but is now given to it since 
the last occupant of the building, as a residence^ was the man whose privilege it was 
to carry the konta or frisuia of Siva to the \dllage boundary^ at the time ol the annual 
Dasard festival. It is in the same state as he left it, the walls and pillars within 
being thickly coated with cowdung piaster which has covered up all the surface 
carving ; and it is thick with soot, grime and cobwebs. U is a smaller building, and 
simpler In plan than Lid Khfm's, but except for the pillars, it is hardly less massive 
in construction. It is a square building with four central ptllars. Between the two 
east pillars and the back wall has been built the ahrine. Over the four pillars, in the 
middle, the roof is flat, and it slopes away from this square space all around to the 
four walls* The shrine is, therefore, as at Lad Khan under the sloping side roof* 
In this case the shrine door faces the west* Above the flat central bay of the roof 
rises rhe square base of a tower or hikhara. It is about five feet high, decorated all 
around with mouldings, and having a figure niche in the middle of each side* These 
niches contain, 0:1 the north, what seems to be the tandatia of Siva, but it is much cor¬ 
roded j on the west, Varaha, the boar atatdra of Vishnu ; on the south, Bhairava ■ 
while on the east is the Vamana avaidra. Vaishuuva sculptures occupy!^ the east 
and west niches, together with Garuda presiding over the shrine door/point to the 
temple being originally Vaishuat^a. A close examination of this upp{,T walling on the 
roofs shews vor>^ clearly that it is the commencement of an early Chalukyan Hkhnra 
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started, perhaps, in the loth or i ith century, and no part of the original temple, which 
was, undoubtedly, flat on the top. Compare it with the tower of the shrine on the 
east side of the triple* *shrined Jaina temple in front of X’lrQpakslia’s temple. It was 
not intended for an upper shrine like that of Lad Khan’s, for no doorway had been 
left, the centre of each of the four sideshaving an image niche as already described. 
When this tower was commenced, there is little doubt but that the ashtadikpula 
ceiling was added to this central space inside the temple. This was a very favourite 
design of ceiling in later Chalukyan temples, and does not accord with the hea\y 
massive architecture of the temple. This is a flat ceiling divided into nine panels, 
in the centre one of which is Brahma, while the others each contain one of the regents 
of the eight points of the compass.^ It was very likely that the stone ladder was 
placed against the wall on the north side, giving access to the roof, for the workmen, 
and was left, where it remains to this day, when the work was interrupted and abandoned. 

The four pillars in the temple are of one pattern, and shew a distinct advance 
on those of Lad Kh5n*s. but are not so f.ar adv.anced as those in Cave 111 at Badami. 
The shafts arc of the same type as those in the former temple, being without bases, 
and square all the way up ; but they are provided with a round squat cushion capital 
between the shaft and the brackets above. These are a little clumsy, and have 
not the more attenuated and elegant proportions of those in the cave.* They are 
much nearer Lad Khan’s in point of time, 1 should say, than the latter. The surface 
decoration on the bands round them, of bead festoons and lozenge-shaped ornament, 
has been executed with a firmer and much more certain touch than on those of Lad 
Khan's, TV here the preuticc hand is apparent. There appears to have been no figure 
sculpture on the original building. 

Within the temple, placed against a pillar, is an inscribed slab containing a record 
of Chamuoda 11 (A. D. 1169), one of the Sinda Chiefs. It is much worn, and little 
can be deciphered, but it begins with an invocation to Siva. This must have been 
engraved just about the time of BasavS, the founder of the Lingayat sect, and pos¬ 
sibly is connected with the conversion to their peculiar use of some old temples here.’ 

Beside Kont-gudi, on the west, is another of these very* early temples, with 
the same unusual arrangement of the shrine. The building is more like along open 
verandah, with three rows of columns in its depth. The shrine is inserted behind 
and between the central pair of columns in the back row, the back wall forming 
the back of the shrine. The pillars here are of the same type as those at Lad 
Khan’s, being, if anything, a trifle simpler. In the three central bays of the ceiling, 
before the shrine, are three finely carved slabs, bearing images of Vishnu on Sesha 
Siva, and Brahma, in this order from north to south, the temple facing east. These 
sculptures are found in several of the old temples here, forming ceiling panels. Over 
the door of the shrine, which is now empty, presides Garuda. 

Kont-gudi and this temple are linked together by an intervening porch, which 
may or may not be coeval with the temples. Its masonry* is disconnected with 
that of the temples, and it is not placed on the centre line of either the one temple 


I Sec one of llifse ceilings in the Technical Ait series for 18S6, plate I. 

• fv«e plate X.W of the First Reoort of the ArcKxalogical Survey of Western India (Burgess). 

* Indian Antiquary, IX, p. n6. 
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or tlu' other. Moreover, there is no eiitr;iEice into Kont-gudi from it ; and, as the 
two temples are not upon the same centre line, It shows that they were independently 
erected without reference to each other's position. 

A few yards to the south of the Last temple is another, rather smaller, of the 
same open verandah plan. As in the last, the shrine Is built a^inst the back wall, 
and over its doorway is Gamda. This doorway is the most elaborate of those in 
these four old temples, as may be seen from the accompanying illustration. The 
figures are rath-^r clumsy, and the lines of the flowing arabesque work round the 
door frame have not the same precise set curves of later work. They show rudimen¬ 
tary endeavour rather than feeble decadence, in the latter case the work, though bad, 
would be on the lines of earlier work, especially w ith regard to the figures, but this is 
not so here. There is more of the workman's individuality expressed. The dv^ra- 
pulas below, with their clubs, iire four-armed, and hold, on the left, Mshiiu^s, and 
oil the right, Siva's symbols, beside them being female bearers. Beyond 

these, on either side in the comer, sit5 a squat fat figure such as jire seen at the 
bcjttom of one of the doorways at KailaSa, Elura,' the one on the left holds a ^ahkha, 
while that on the right seems to have a lotus in his hand. As in the Kaila4a doonvayv 
this has Gaia-Lahihmi, not on the dedicatory block, which holds Garuda, but 
away, high up above, on the beam. Both doorways have the heai^ roll cornice, 
which is of an early and not a late type, heavier and deeper m this Aihole 
doorway. 

These four early temples seem to stand apart by themselves, as regards age and 
type, and we come now to temples in which the shrine is surmounted by a hiklmra or 
tower, but which is placed within the body of the building, towards the end of the great 
hall, and insulated from the hack i^'all, thereby allowing of a passage around it. Among 

these are the Durga, Megull and Huchchimalfi-gudi temples, probably in this order 
of sequence after Lad Khan's- 

The Durga temple Is, without doubt, the finest and most imposing tumpb at 
Aihole ; and It is one of the most unique In India, in that the plan follow s the fines of 
the apsidal dmltya of the Buddhists, the place of the shrine occupying that of the 
diigoha. And, like its prototype, iw^o rows of columns separate the body of the hail 
into a centre nave and two side aisles. Stone, as the building material, at a time when 
constructive arching was unknow n^ determined that the ^oof should be flat and not 
arched, but sufficient likeness to the ckaitya was obtained by making the central roof 
lofty and that of the side aisles low and sloping, the slope being the nearest approach 
to the half vault of the chtitya. The deep entablature, sculptured with friezes of 
figures, foliage, and arabesque, reminds one forcibly of the same as seen in the cave 
chiiityas, above the pillars, such as that in Cave XXVI at Ajanta * 

There is an added outside verandah, all round the central hall. A description of 
this temple is given in the First Report of the Archteoiogical Survey of Western 
India, so 1 need only supplement that account hero. That the temple is Vaish^ava 
there is no doubt ; the sculptures, and Garuda over the door lintel, proclaim that fact 
sufficiently. The central flat roof has col lapsed and the columns and superstructure 


* See tne Elnra Cxtci Ttinpitw {tiiirgcasj, Plate XX V,, fig. \ 

* Sec Muidh.\it Cavtt (Burgess), P].itc XXXVI 
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are shattered. The accompanying illustrations, together with those already published, 
will give a good idea of the building as it stands to»day. 

As to its age, Dr. Burgess says the style of the interior is so closely allied to 
that of Cave 111 at Badami that it was evident that it must be placed within a century 
after the cave But 1 would not place it so late as this. Rather, would I say, 
within a centur)^ before the cave. There is no departure here, as in the cave, from 
the plain square column, with no capital between the shaft and the brackets above. 
At the same time, the columns arc a great deal less massive than in Lad Kll^n's. 
One would rather expect to find a forward development in style taking place, first and 
more readily, in a structural building than an excavated one, where the nature of the. 
construction lends itself more readily to a change to more elaborate forms ; and cer¬ 
tainly the cave, with its varied types of pillars, shows a very great advance upon the 
Lad Khan type. 

Taking the Meguti temple next in point of sequence, we find the plan and the 
pillars, within, shew a further advance upon the general style of the Durga temple. 
This building is fortunately dated in Saka 556 (A.D. 634 ) in a long well-engraved 
inscription of the time of Pulikcsi 11, built into its wall on the east. It is situated upon 
the top of the hill, overlooking the village, within a walled enclosure, and not in the 
village as stated in Dr. Burgess ’ account. 

The Meguti Temple consists of a square, which is the shrine, within a larger 
square, thus giving a passage all around the shrine, lighted dimly by small perforated 
stone windows in the walls. In front of this the rest of the building narrows con¬ 
siderably, and contains a small antechamber and an outer hall, which appears to have 
been originally open all around. It has been converted to use at some time, when 
the open spaces between the pillars were filled with rubble walling, which also helped 
to support sundr)’ broken beams. 

The temple faces the north, the Jainas being indifferent, apparently, to any parti¬ 
cular direction for their buildings. The temple of \‘irupaksha, now in use in the vil¬ 
lage as a LingSyat shrine, faces the south, and, though I found no definite proof of 
its having been so, I strongly suspect it was originally a Jaina shrine. The image on 
the dedicatory block over the shrine door has been damaged, plastered and painted 
beyond recognition. The old deserted Jaina temple across the road, in front of this 
temple, a triple-shrined one, faces the east ; another beside the Charanti Matha faces 
the north, while the ma/ha itself, now' used as a residence, but which appears to have 
been a temple, faces the south. 

The interior of Meguti is very dark, and is full of bats, and their filth. Within 
the shrine, seated on his throne against the back wall, is a colossal Jina, while, lying 
in the passage round the shrine, on the west side, is a huge slab containing the image 
of a devT. The passage, where it goes round the back of the shrine, has been closed 
off from the rest wdth doors, probably to form a couple of store rooms in W'hich to 
keep the temple valuables. The shrine doorway, as well as those of the antechamber, 
is very' plain, having simple vertical mouldings up the sides, and a row of small 
cA^jrVrfl-window ornaments along over the top. 

The exterior walls will be seen to be composed of much smaller blocks of masonry' 
lhan in the temples we have been considering ; and we are here introduced to a mode 
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of decorating the walls by narrow pilasters at intervals with little bracket capitals. A 
similar adornment of the walls occars on the old Buddhist brick cftaifya discovered 
at Ter 10 the Nizam’s dominions.^ 

The wall surfaces were not intended to be left devoid of figure sculpture and as 
bare as Lad Oan’s, for there are^ on each of the three sides, four panels provided 
for that purpose^ The two central ones are sunk in order to receive separately 
carved Image slabs, and two such, which, from their measurements, fit these, are lying 
near the temple.* 

The other two on each face have the stone left in rough block, projecting from 
the wall, on which to carve images or arabesque, on completion of the walls. This 
not having been done, shews that the temple has been left unfinished. 

The inner shrine walls are earned up through the roof to form the walls of an 
upper shrine, but whether this was surmounted by a if^/iara or not is uncertain, My 
own Impression is that it was Intended to carry one, which would have been of the early 
Dravidlan type and perfectly simple, somewhat like those depicted on Plate LXIX, 

The nest five temples, which 1 am about to describe, though taken up after 
Meguti, are, 1 am inclined to think, rather older. 1 judge from the general style 
and, especially, from tile Cyclopean masonry, Megutl Is so important, as being the 
earliest dated temple, th.at it scimehow gets on one*s mind that it Is also the earliest 
temple, and one b almost afraid. In the face of its undoubted hoary antiquity, to 
presume to think that any other building here could possibly take precedencf!. Vet 
It requires but a glance at the walls of the Huchchimalli-gudi, situated in the fields a 
short dbUnce to the north of the town, to feel convinced that it can claim, On the 
score of its massive simplicity, a somewhat earlier dale. 

Here, again, in the Huchchimalli-gudi, the shrine is contained within the main 
body or hall of the temple, being placed toivards its east end. so that a passage or 
firadahhiifjii is left around it. This amingemeni of the shrine within the hall Is found 
at the Elephanta Cslv^s and in the Dumar LetjS at Elura, From the shrine to the 
entrance doonvav extend tivo rows of pillars with three in each row-. Across between 
the middle pair, has been Inserted a screen with a door through it, thus forming .an 
incipient antechamber, which, however, is not closed at the sides, A plain square 
porch on four pillars, with heavy roll cornice, stands out before the entrance, and the 
outside of the dwarf trails of this is decorated with panels containing the vase nr 
watcqxjt ornament, which we have already noticed in L5d Kiianb. 

As In the case of the Diirga temple, the shrine of Huchchimalll-gudi is siir 
mounted by ii Ukiiatn of the northern type, yet not so simple in design as mic^ht 
have been expected for so early a type of temple. But since we find them the same 
on all these old temples, not only at Aihole, but at Pattadkal as well, we must accept 
them as part of the original design. 1 am not, however, prepared to accept the 
frontal decoration, at the base of the tower, within the arch of which Is a group 
representing the tiJnt/ava of Siva, as original Whatever sculpture wa.s there at 
first, has, without doubt, been removed to make room for the present slab probably 

^ Sk Au X p., Plate XXIX. “ ~ 

» On one arc two stand rnji figures. El man nil da The man haldi i;n ofierinp iiVc a i i, 

hk right, The other t, ^nlptur. the wpmaiHs an the man'. Wt, ITldenTlv ^ 

arranjied (hat the pcscs ahotilrf tjfJ symniftricfll na n^aids 1 he centre ot the iw 
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-when the temple was appropriated by the Lingayats lo their use, and the Itn^a was 
set up in the shrine. The dedicatory block over the door tells a different tale^ for on 
it is found Garuda. The shrine doorway is elaborately carved, but in the postures 
■of some of its little ligures there is a suggestion of indelicacy* 

It is interesting to compare with this temple that of ParaSuramesvara at 
Bhuvaiie 4 vara in Orissa' There is a ver)- great similarity, the latter, however, 
being much more decorated* Fergusson was inclined to place it at A.D* 450* The 
outline of the tower has a slightly older look than that of the Aihole temple, but, at 
the same timej its sculptures of the most elaborate character ” tend to give its 
walls a later appearance. But, m judging the age of these temples, locality has to 
be taken into account as well as time. 



In the field No. 270 to the south-west of the village of Aihole, stands another ol 
temple of this same heavy massive style, but it has its shrine as a separate compartment 
from the hall, and in this respect fallows the usual plan of mediaeval temples (fig* 1)- 
Otheiwise the general characteristics are the same. The outer walls of this are very- 
similar to those of the last, having the same mouldings and the same plain surface 
between the plinth and the cornice. Tht? however, takes more of the older 

curve of the Bhtivane^vara temple, that of HucbchimalU'gudi being considerably 
slraighter in outline* There is only one temple at Aihoje which still preserves its old 
northern style of sikhar^i entire, the others having had their finials or knlakas thrown 
down* It stands dose to Lad KJirm's on the south- The curves of its outline come 
between that of the last described temple and the one now' under notice. The kalaia^ 
in this complete spire, seems to be very small for the body of the and, at first 

sight, looks as if it were an odd one mounted at same later period to take the place of 
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the ori^nal destroyed* But jhis is not so. An examination of these spires shows that 
they were all surmounted with these undersized finials. The rules of construction, 
however, have not been transgressed, as a reference to the diagram on Plate LXXVHt, 
V ill show. The upward curved lines of a iikhara should touch the Sjnah^ri^ or 
ribbed melon shaped memberr and meet at the topmost point. Therefore, the longer 
or higher the neck, the smaller must be the amahari. The higher neck and 
smaller amals^rt was certainly not tjuite so pleasing as a lower neck and broader 
dtnalaatCy and this the ^architects discovered for themselves, as will be seen in later 
and medieval buildings. In the present case the long neck lifts the crowning 
members too far from the body of the spire, and produces a disjointed effect, which 
is not apparent in later work. 



Fig. 1 


To return to our temple- Another development will be obser\W in the figure 
niches round the shrine walls, one on each face. These contain the V'aishnava 
sculpture, Naraslmha, in the back or principal niche, and the Saiva image of Bhairava 
in the north niche. The image from the south niche has been removed. The 
temple facts the east, at which end is the entrance porch supported upnn four 
massive square pillars adorned wiih pairs of figures in high relief, as an the porch 
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of Liii) Khan's. On a slab, in the ceiling of the porch, is a group representing tiic 
tUmlava of Siva, but I feel convinced that this has been placed there at a later time 
when the temple was converted to Saiva worship. Similarly, the slab be.aring 
Kartikeya on his peacock, in the porch of lluchchimalli-gudi, may have been pul 
there when the iiindava sculpture was added to the front of the tower. On the 
front of this tower, also, there has been placed a similar sculpture, but the slab has 
just been laid against it on the roof, and docs not appear ever to have been fixed 
in position. This (Andava sculpture, in the roof of the porch, is an altogether 
inferior piece of work (fig. 2). 

The eaves of the porch are formed of great heavy roll mouldings, quite a 
quadrant in section, the underneath side of which is ribbed like the eaves of the 
Indra SabliS and Kailo^i at the Elura cavesand, like the latter, the centre and 
comers are decorated with rich flowing arabesque in low relief. 

The hall of the temple is divided, longitudinally, into a central nave and two 
side aisles, as in the Durga temple, the central roof being raised, by a drep sculptured 
entablature, considerably above the lower sloping roofs of the sides. There are two 
free-standing pillars on either side, which, with the adjacent pilasters, support the 
running architrave. Cross slabs, laid over from one entablature to the other, close 
in the roof, and the under sides of these have been carved. But the three slabs which 
occupied the three middle bays, one in each, are missing, and the remainder have 
been pushed up together towards the shrine end. 

In my Revised Lists of Anliquarinn Remains in the Bombay Presidency, under 
Dharwar ", 1 have entered "Four massive slabs bearing sculptures of Siva 
(2 slabs), Brahma, and Vishpu on ^esh.i. In 1885 they were found lying in the 
garden of Mr. Fletcher’s house. On enquiries being made, in February 1S93, it 
was found they h.id been built into the porch and verandah of the house then 
in the occupancy of Mr. J. Campbell, .Agent, Southern Mar.itha Rtiilway. The 
slabs are supposed to have been brought from Radami some 25 years ago by 
Mr. William Frcre, formerly District Judge of Dh.arwar, who then occupied the 
house**. In 1885 I h.id these slabs photographed and drawn, and I now find iKn 
three of them, illusirated in Plate LXX\‘I, .ire the missing slabs from this temple. 
When at Aihoje. I measured the gaps as well as I could, now that the rem.iin- 
ing sbbs have been displaced, and the whole structure slightly shifted by 
subsidence, and found them to be, in width, 44,46 and 39 * Cooking up 
the measurements of the Dharwar slabs, on return to head-quarters, 1 find they 
arc 4' A* 3*", and 3' 6J' which arc close enough, allowing for an inch or .so of play 
between the joints where the roughness of their edges prevented them coming together 
quite flush. The length of each slab, between the outside edges of the arabesque 
bands, is the same in each, and corresponds exactly to the span of the roof 
from the inside edge of one entablature to that of the other. The stone beyond this 
on each side, has been cut away to reduce the weight for easier transport. In two 
other old temples, of the samci)q>c, at Aiho|c, there are similar sculptures, in which 
Brahma is placed in the ceiling bay next the shrine and ^iva in the central one. 


* Klurt ant itmfUt (Bur|{rt«), f>. 77. 
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This then was probably the order here, and ^'ishnu on ^ttsha, the narrowest slab^ 
occupied the narrowest gap nearest the entrance doorway- 

On the face of the entablature and cross beams separating the three bays from 
one another, are small sculptures. Those in the first bay from the door represent, 
generally, the avai if r&s of Vishi;u, while those m the central bay, around the great 
Siva slab, show ihe ashfadiipalas, or Regents of the eight points of the compass, of 
ivhich tw'o, Varujja and Nirrkl are missings the beam being broken off » Agni and 
Kuvera have interchanged their usual places. There »re no such sculptures in the 
bay nearest the .shrine j this was probably never finished* 

On the entablatures, on either side, arc running bands of nclily carved arabesque 
and lotus designs, the latter reminding one very strongly of such decoration on the 
Sanchi gates. There is a refreshing feeling about its unconventional simplicily, the 
soft vegetable forms of the stalks, leaves, and flowers being so well shewn and so un¬ 
like the harder metallic forms of mediseval work. Above these bands runs a frieze of 
little distorted dwarf figures, in all sorts of eccentric attitudes, amongst them 
some very dirty lit lie rascals. But all are possessed of nerve and go, and have not the 
stereotyped stiffness of later work* 

The pillars are of a more simple anti severe outline than those of Lad Khan's, and 

are Just a single step in ad¬ 
vance of the perfectly pl.iin 
square ones m ihe Tin Thai 
CHve at Llura, with their square 
sUb-like bracket capitals (fig. 
3). The square lower edge of 
the bracket is rounded, and a 
plain broad band is left round 
the middle of the shaft, w'lth a 
raised plain lunette on each 
face at the bottom The very 
bald simplicity of these accen¬ 
tuates and acts as a foil to ihe 
rich carving of the entablature. 

On the dedicatcry block, 
over the shrine door, k Garuda, 
holding the t mis of two 
figures, which run down the 
door mouldings to the boltom 
of the door on each side, where 
they reverse upward In human 
bodies, each canopied with a. 
three-hooded snake. This, 
with the Vaishyava image of 
Klfi. 3. pCarasifiiha in the niche on the 

back wall of the shrine shows that the temple was originally dedicated to Vlshpu. 
There is a great block of stone still lying in the otherwise empty shrine which 
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has the appearance of being part of the square altar on which an image was placed ■ 

It IS certainly not part of a ^ ' 

The method of roofing these temples is worth a passing notice. The ce^tra^ 
nave is covered over by great flat slabs stretching from side to side, and the side aisles 
are covered by siimlar slabs, which, however, slope downward to the outer wail. As 
the stones are not so closely dressed as to make the joints watertight, narrow chan¬ 
nels ate cut along each side of each slab. leaving narrow raised ridges at the edges 
When the slabs are placed close up, side by side, the joint is between these ridtes 
Covenngthesejmnts, and fitting into the channels are long stones concave on^he' 
under surface. The idea is that of ordinary roofing tiles, the upper one being re¬ 
versed m order to cover and protect the joint below, and divert the rain water dim n 
the channels. .See Plate LXXVHI. »ater ao«n 

Another old temple of the same style and plan as this, except that it has three 
pillars on each side of the nave, is situ-ated in survey iS'o, a68, near the temple of 



Fig. 4. 

Galagnatha. The U'i!iara or tower, however, is toially different, being far morear- 
c aic looking ana clumsy. It gives one (he idea of an early stage in the evolution of 
the northern style of tower ; hut this cannot be, since the rest of the building is so 
simil.srio the last that they must be practically contempmaneoiis, and it would W be 
bkely that a crude attempt would he erected side by side with the perfected .article. 
The alternative is that it was added at a very late period where none had previously 
existed. But this idea is hardly tenable, for forms became more complex and more 
ornate, ,and outlines more graceful, until decadence set in at a very late period, far too 
iate to account for the ancient look and weather-worn condition of the stone. The 
builders would hardly have elaborated the interior, and have added the great group 
sculptures of the ceiling, while the tower was incomplete. It was either a whim or 
the finished northern tower was introduced into Aihole by some architect, summoned 
to the work from elsewhere, between the building of thi.s temple and the last (fig, 4). 
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The ceiling had, no doubt, the same group of sculptures upon its slabs, but the 
only one now remaining is that of BrahmA, next to the shrine. He is represented 
seated cross-legged upon the back of his peacock, and the bird crouches sideways. 
The sculpture is very weather-worn. The rest have been removed. 

The pillars are simple square shafts with roll bracket capitals. There are, as 
on Lad Khan's, raised plain broad fiat bands round them, surmounted by lunettes, 
which it was probably intended to car\’e into ornament, such as bead festoons and 
arabesque in low relief, as on the one or two, so commenced, in the hall of that tem¬ 
ple. The roll mouldings of the bracket capitals, here, are not quite so graceful j the 
bundle of rolls, bound by a broad fillet, are very simple, and their significance is 
obvious. The pillars have no bases (fig. 5). 

On either side of the shrine door, below, are Ganga and Yamuna accompanied 
* each by two pairs of figures. 

Built against, but not into, the front of the temple is a porch of very kite work¬ 
manship, the pillars of which are 
of the round lathc-tumed type of 
the 12th or 13th century. The 
whole structure is falling out¬ 
wards and away from the temple 
and is in a very dangerous state. 

Two other buildings of the 
same class—a temple and a 
mat ha —must close the de¬ 
scription of these very old tem¬ 
ples, though there are others at 
Aihofe fully deserving of study, 
passing from these very old ex¬ 
amples to those of the later 
Chalukyan ” style. These are 
of the same style as the last two 
described, but, while the tcmplr 
has a shrine, the other has none. 
A description of the pillars, entab¬ 
lature and other parts would be 
but a repetition of what I have 
already said about these features 
in the temples described. The 
ceiling slabs, with the groups, are 
here entire. There is Brahma on 
his peacock, sitting astride it, 
with the bird full to the front and wings outspread, nearest the shrine. In the middle 
bay is SKa. The bay nearest the door, however, has, instead of the usual Vishnu, a 
figure seated, with a five-hooded snake canopying him (fig. 6). In one of his four hands, 
the left upper, he holds Vishou’s ianiha, and, in the right upper, the chakra. But 
there is no doubt that this is reallv Vishnu seated upon the rolls of ^Csha's body, and 
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roof slabs are channelled, and are covered by a long stone grooved to fit exactly 
over the joint, and statues of the rivers Ganges and Jumna guarding the entrance 
door. He says* “ when the architect, whose work had hitherto been confined to the 
erection of porticoes in front of caves, was first called upon to build the temple itself 
as well as the portico, he naturally copied this only prototype, and thus reprr^uced 
in a structural form the exact facsimile of a rock-hewn cave. As to his estimated 
date of the Tigowa temple, he says, “The original temple undoubtedly belongs to 
the Gupta period, and cannot, therefore, be later than the fifth century A.D. ; but 
it is more probably as old as the third century. “ In considering the age of Lad 
Khan’s, I had not then remembered what Cunningham said about this TigowS 
temple, nor had I at the moment remembered it, so that my guess was made 
independently. I am at present not prepared, however, to ascribe the Aihole 
temples to an earlier date than the fifth century ; and. comparing these with Tigowa 
1 would consider them older, but we must take into consideration the fact that 
they were not erected under Gupta influence, and make allowance for locally devel¬ 
oped features. A further study of them is desirable. 

This article is by no means exhaustive ; it has been written up rather hurriedly 
and, to bring it within the compass of a contribution to the Annual, very much 
has had to be left out, both of descriptive matter and illustration. There is a good 
deal more that might be said with regard to the details of these temples, and 
there are many more of them which are not described at all, some of which illustrate 
the transition of the older styles into the later “ Cbalukyan. ’* My principal ain> 
has been to bring these older and more peculiar ones to notice, and to explain their 
most salient points. 

Henry Cousrns. 


* Arcbzologkat Strvey of India Report*, Vol. IX, p* 42 . 
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R ANPL’R is in the DesQri district of the GodvSd province, Jodhpur State. It is six 
miles south of Sadadi, the largest town in the district, and is now a deserted 
village. It is situated in a valley piercing the western flank of Adabala^ (Aravalli), 
and a more lovely spot is not to be found in the whole of Mam'ar. Here is a group 
of fanes, the most celebrated of which is the Chaumukh temple of Adinatha, the 
first tJrthamkara. It is on account of this temple that Ranpur is looked upon by the 
Jainas as one of the panchatiriha or five sacred places in MarwSr. In fact, the 
temple is held in so much veneration, that it is identified with the place itself, and is 
called RSnpurji. Not a day passes without its stream of pilgrims pouring in. Most 
of these come from Gujarat and Western Rajputana, but instances are not wanting 
of persons coming from so remote a country as the Panjab. 

Formerly all Jaina temples in Satrunjaya, Rilnpur, and elsewhere were looked after 
and repaired by Hemabhai Haihesing. When he became reduced in circumstances, 
the temples at Ranpur came under the supemsion of the mahajanas of Sadadi. But 
mismanagement reigned supreme, and they had to be entrusted to the care of Anandji 
Kullidnjl. This last is a name coined by the jaina conference held in .\hmedab5d to 
signify the managing committee of the representatives of the Jainas of India. One 
agent of Anandji Kullianji stays at Sadadi, and is styled Munim, Ranpurji Karkhana, 
The work of this Kiirkhana includes the super\'ision and maintenance of the Jaina 
temples not only at Ranpur but also at Sadadi, Madda, and Rajpura. When I was 
at Ranpur last, the agent came to see me. He took me over the various parts 
of the Chaumukh temple where lintels, etc., had been cracked. He asked me what 
should be done to strengthen them. 1 showed him and his Sompura* a copy of our 

' The rani;e of mounUiim that separates Mewar ironi Marwar is locally known as Aciabala. It is this name 
that was transcribed Aravalli by Tod- Tod’s Aravalli with the diacritical marks is really Aravalli, almost 
exactly the same as AtlabaU. But as no diacritical marks were used, the name has now come to be pronounced 
Aravti. This wrong pronuncLition is in %*ogue not only in other countries where Tod's books are read but, 
strange to say, also in Rijputilna, where the English^knowing natives of the country even while speaking in their 
vernacular call this range Aravli, and do not, as a role, know that the name is, in reality, A(|2bala. Ac|abal.x b 
a compound name lormed of the two words a bar and valA or vaVt, a mountain, meaning a mountain which 
acts, as it were, as a bar preventing the people of Mlrwar from going into MewJir or vi« vtrsi {Proj^. Report 
Arclutol. Survey, Wesieru Circle, for i9o7*igoS, pp. 47-4S)* 

* Sompuras are a Brah mana caste but following the occupation of sulits. They are so called because their 
progenitor, it is said, was brought into existe.ice for the construction of the temple of Somanaiha-Mahadeva 
(Prabhis-PStap) and on the SomvAr day, i.e. Monday. According to their tradition, they were brought by 
.Siddhartja-Jayasimha into Gujarat, where temples were being built in numbers. From there they were taken 
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Is merely another pose of the same subject shew'O m Plate LXXV where Vishnu is l>ing 
upon S^sha. 

In the halvas In the last temple described, there are three pillars on either 
side of the nave. Garuda presides above the shrine doorway ; and, on the pilasters, 
on each side, are pairs of amatory figures. Similar pairs of figures adorn the pilas¬ 
ters outside on the front of the temple, one pail being distinclly indecent. 

The shrine has no iikhata, but there appears to be the lower course of such 
a one as surmounts the shrine of the last temple. Figure niches are placed on the 
outside walls of the shrine, one on each, but these ore partly broken down and 
the images are absent. Uttle cAri/if ye-window ornaments further adorn i he walls, on 

either side of each niche. 

This temple, like most of others, has been converted to Sana use. a iniga 
has been installed in the shrine, and a great Naridt placed in the middle of (he 



Fiji. 


hM ■ hut there i* no regular worship carried on now, and the place is very dirty. 

The buildinR at the back of this, composed of a hall and porch, of the same heavy 
masonry appears to have bee., built as a malha or religious hall, there being no 
Line There is a conspicuous .absence of decorative sculpture and images ; eveo;- 
h' is severely plain- Gaia-Lakshmt presides over the entrance doorway, and this 
L'lTe'Llielt temple 1 know of. in the Chalukyan districts, with her representation on 
the dedicatory block, though >vc find her, with her elephants, among the ornamental 
details in the Sanclii gates and elsewhere. The whole rooi is fiat, and has no itkhara. 
In the middle of the inner half is a single plain lotus rosette. . . , , 

Cunnin°ham has already noticed cenam peculiarities in connection with the 
old temple a“ Tigowa. in the Ceniral Provinces, which, as 1 have shewn, occur in 
these older \lhole buildings, and considers them characterisOCs of Gupta temples. 
Among these are flat roots, without spires, where the two adjoining edges of the 
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Progress Report for 1906, containing an account of the devices that might be used 
for supporting broken beams. But this satisfied neither, and they both said that 
as no less than Rs. 20,000 had been sanctioned by Anandjl Kulli^ji for repairs at 
R^npui alone, it was better to renew the lintels than to strengthen them with angle 
iron or other such means. 

The following is a local account that is given of the builder of the temple and the 
manner in which it came to be erected. Dhannaand Ratn& were two brothers, of the 
Porvad caste and residents of Nandiyi in the Sirohl State. The son of a certain 
Muhammadan emperor, at enmity with his father, was piassing through Rdjput^nS. 
The two brothers succeeded in pacifying his anger, and induced him to return to 
his father's capital. The emperor was so pleased that he retained both the brothers 
in his court. Soon after, however, slander was at work, and they were put into prison 
The emperor took coins of eighty*four kinds as a fine* and released them. The 
brothers returned to their country, but quitted their old place Xandiya and settled 
themselves at Malgad, which was situated to the south of R&iipur high up on the hill. 
They erected a temple at Madadi, which came to be known as RSnpur, because all 
the space occupied by the temple was bought by them from R^n& Kumbha. The 
land was sold on condition that it should bear his name. The first component of the 
name, vis,, Ran, is the same as Rmia, the royal title of Kumbha; the second, vis,, 
Pur, being an abbreviated form of Porvad, their caste name. One night at Malgad, 
Dhanna saw a celestial car in his dream. He called numerous Sompuras, gave a 
description of it, and asked them to produce plans thereof. All were rejected 
except that of the SompurS called Dipa, a native of Mundada, His plan was approved 
of, because it was exactly of the type of the celestial car he saw^ in his dream. When 
Madadi was desolated, its people went and settled themselves at Sadadi, six miles 
to its north. DhannS, his brother Ratna, and the latter's family also left Malgad and 
stayed at Sada^l, from where they soon went to GhanerSv. In Ghanerav I was lucky 
enough to meet one Nath MallajI Sah, who looks upon himself as a descendant of 
Ratna and as fourteen generations removed from him. There is no descendant of 
Dhanna, because he died without a son. Nath Mallaji told me that the edifice at 
Raopur was originally intended to have seven storeys, of which four only were 
completed, including the subterranean vault. This non-completion of the building as 
originally intended is put forth as the reason why no descendant of Ratna, not exclud¬ 
ing even children, now shaves his head with a razor. Of the present descendants of 
Ratna, those at Ghanerav are supposed to be the most important. These last are 
twelve families, which enjoy the privilege of applying saffron and ointment, waving 

to Mount Aba for erecting temples there, and from Aba they have spread themselves in Gwlvad. Sompuris 
are the only caste I have met nilh in RiijputAta. the people ol ahich possess Mss. dealmg with ancient 
architecture or ictinography and know something of their contents. Two of these I have found to be most 
intelligent One is Nanna-Khumma. the Sompura whom I saw at Riopur and who » entrusted with the repairs 
of the temple there; and the other is Kevalrara, an old Sompuri highly respected for hi* learning. The latter 
b a native of Kosiliv in the Bali district, but I met him at Ahor in the jiloc district, where he had been taken by 
the bantas for reconstructing their temples. 

' This snows that Dhanna and Raind were ^hs. Sdk is. of course, the same as iOdhu. And either of 
these we find, in later inscriptions, conjoined to the names of wealthy merchant* Vimala Sah, Sadhu 

Guoaraja. and so forth). Monicr-WUliams* dictionary give* for tddhu also the sense •'a merchant, money-lender, 
usurer ”, which suit* here excellently. SdJhm and Sdh agam are the same as Sahukiir. According to the 
pitpuLar belief, a merchant is called a iidh or Sdhukir, only when he possesses numerous coins of eighty*k>ur kinds 
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lights, and renewing the flag cloth of the flag staff on the loth of the dark half of 
Chaitra, when a great fair is held at Ranpur. This privilege is exercised by the families 
n turn, and even widows in families, where there are no adults, maintain this right, by 
paying off the necessar)' expenses and requesting males of other families to do it for 
them. Another day, on which a similar fair is held, is the 13th of the bright half 
of Alvina, when also the whole of the ceremony is gone through except that of raising 
the flag. 

Let us now see what we can gather from the inscriptions themselves, which have 
been engraved in the temple. The longest and most important of these is that incised 
on a slab of white marble measuring I’T broad by 3' 3^^ high and containing forty- 
seven lines of Sanskrit prose. It is built up in a pillar close beside the entrance of the 
main shrine on its proper right. The transcript of the whole of the inscription is 
given in Appendix I. It is important in many respects ; €.g. it is one of the very 
few records of the Udaipur dynasty which give a regular list of the princes that 
flourished since the time of Bappa. their reputed founder. But what we are solely 
concerned with here is the account that is supplied of the temple itself and its builder. 
The very first line of this inscription tells us to what god the temple is dedicated. It 
offers obeisance to the Jina Yugadi^vara, who is also called Chaiurtnukha (lit. with 
four faces). Yugadiovara is another name for Rishabhanatha, the first tlrthamkara, 
and the expression Chaturmukha means that it was not a single, but a quadruple, 
image of the god that had been enshrined in the temple. It was thus, to use a popu¬ 
lar phrase, a chaumukh temple, and dedicated to Rishabhanatha. The next twenty- 
nine lines set forth the genealogy of the prince, during whose reign the temple was 
built. But this account may be passed over here excepting the name of the prince 
himself, who is the celebrated Rana Sri-Kumbhakarna, or, as the people call him, 
Rana Kumbho. In the remaining lines we are informed that the temple was built by 
one Dharanlka. He is called paramarhata, i.e. a devout worshipper of the Arhats, 
t\e. the tirthamkaras. This shows that he was a Jaina by religion. It is worthy of 
note that he is also styled which is an abbreviated form of saihghapaU\ the leader 
of a samg/ta, t.e. a company of Jaina pilgrims. It is looked upon by popular Jainism 
as one of the most pious acts on the part of its lay followers to start a samgha,^ take 
it to the sacred places, and pay off all the expenses that may be so incurred ; and 
glowing descriptions are met with in Jaina works of such inaugurated by 

wealthy merchants and bankers. Dharanaka was thus not a mere Jaina by persuasion, 
but an active and keen adherent o! that faith. Again, he is spoken of as an ornament 
of the Pragvaia vamsa or family. In other words, it means that he was a Por\’ad bania. 
Further details of his family are specified. His grand-father was Mamgacia, 
and his father Kurapala. His mothers name is also given, tiz., Kamale-de. Both 
his father and grand-father are called sam^hapatis, Dharanaka thus appears not 
to have been the first to originate a $amgha, but to have rather been one who kept up 
the tradition of his family. Lines 32-34 show that he had been mded in the perform¬ 
ance of this religious deed by another Jaina banker called Gunaraja. But it was not 
in merely organising a samgha that his fame for piety lay. He is also said to have 
erected new, and renovated old, temples at such places as Ajahari, PirndaravStaka and 
Salera. Lines 39-40 inform us that even in erecting the Chaumukh temple at 

I Por the description of a samgha, see Prog, Report Arckmol. Survey, West, Circ„ for 1907-1908, p. 55. 
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Ranpur, he had been joined by other members of his family. Those that are men’’ 
^oned are his elder brother and his nephews# The name of the former was Ratna- 
He had by his wife Ratna-de* four sons, vts,, LakhSj Maja, Sona, and Saliga. 
Those, who arc mentioned next* are the sons of Dhara^ka himself, who, from his 
wife Dharala-de, had at least two sons. They were Jajha, and jSvada. We are then 
informed of the genesis of the name Ranpur, Lines 41-43 distinctly speak of the 
city of Ranapnra as having been founded and called after his name by R^na Kum- 
bhakarna. The temple appears to have been built here in accordance nitli the 
orders of this Guhila king, it was generally known, we are further told, as clta- 

a temple of fjishabhanatha* as stated 

above, but was called by the particular name of traihkya^dlfakaj tV. the light of the 
three worlds. In line 46, we are told that it was erecied by the satrud/ulra 
Depaka. 

If we now compare the two accounts—the local and the epigrapbic—we shall 
find that they agree in many respects, hirst the names of the builders, according to 
the local account, are Dhanna and Ratna* The former is doubtless the popular form 
of Dharat^Ska occurring in the iuscripiion, whereas Ratna is mentioned therein by 
this very name. Again, the tradition says that Ohanna was the younger brother 
of Ratna, This is also borne out by the epjgraphic record. But the tradition has 
it that thev were originally natives of Nandia in Sirobh This is neither corroborated 
nor coni reverted by the inscription. The latter, however, furnishes an indication 
which confirms it, Dharanaka (Dhanrta) is spoken of as having rebuilt temples at 
such places as Ajaharl, Pimdaravataka and Salera. Ajabari and Salera have still 
preser\‘ed their names in these unaltered forms^ and Pimdaravataka is doubtless 
Pindwada, All these places arc in the SirobT State and not far removed from Nandi a. 
It is, therefore, not Improbable that Nandia was the native place of both Dhara^iaka 
and Ratna, The local account says that they were both Porvads, and Porvad is only 
the Prakrit form of Pragi'a^, to which caste, according to the inscription^ they be¬ 
longed, The tradition again says that the architect, whose design was approved of 
by Dhanna, w'as named Dipa, which Is but the abbreviated form of Depaka, the name 
of the siiirijd/itlr'a given by the inscription. There Is, how'ever, one discrepancy in the 
two accounts. According to tradition, Dhanna died without any issue^ but the inscrip¬ 
tion mentions no less than tw'o of his sons, vh. Jkjfia and Javada. In all other 
respects the accounts agree. 

The only European, who visited and described the temple, was Sir James 
Fergusson. It is, Indeed, strange that Tod did not visit it. He, however, gives a short 
account of it in his description of Rii^ Kumbha in the Annals and Antiquities of 
Rajasthan.'^ ' Besides these monumeuts of his genius/ he says, ‘ two consecrated to 
religion have survived; that of " Koombho Sham " on Aboo, w^hich, though worthy to 
attract notice elsewhere, is here eclipsed by a crowd of more interesting objects. The 
other, one of the largest edifices existing^ cost upwards of a million sterling, towards 
which Koombho contributed eighty thousand pounds, it is erected In the Sadri pass 
leading from the western descent of the highlands of Mewar^ and is dedicated to 
Rishub-deva. Its secluded position has preserved it from bigoted fury, and its only 
visitants now are the wild beasts who take shelter in its sanctuary.'’ To this descrip- 

* Tod's Aiaqafs unJ Aati’juUUi af RdJtuthdHi V'ol. p. (edited In by L^Uiiri A Co., CaJcuUUiJ. 
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tion he adds the follovring foot-note ; " The Rana's minister of the Jain faith and of 

the tnbe Pont'ar (one of the u-elve and a half divnsions) laid the foundation ’of this 
temple m A. D. 1438. It was completed by subscription. It consists of three stories 
and IS supported by numerous columns of granite, upward.s of forty feet Itt height. 
The interior is inlaid with mosaics of cornelian and agate. The statues of the Jaina 
saints are in its subterranean Taults. We could not expect much elegance at 1 
period when the arts had long been decliiung, bnt it would doubtless afford a fair 
specimen of them, and enable us to trace their gradual descent in the scale of refine¬ 
ment. This temple Is an additional proof of the early c.sistence ol the art of inlaying. 
That I did not see it, is now to me one of the many ^■ain regrets which I might ha;'^ 
avoided.” Tod's account, though on the whole; correct, is faulty in some respects. 
In the first place, the person, who built the temple, was no doubt a Pon-ari by caste, 
as he says, but we have no proof to assert that he was a minister nf Raiia Kumbha.' 
Secondly, It is not clear what Tod means by saying that the temple was completed by 
subscription. He actually states the cost of the edifice to have been upwards of a 
million sterling, out of which eighty thou.sand pounds were contributed by the RatiS. 
This statement is confirmed neither by any local tradition nor by inscriptions. Thirdly', 
Tod is not quite correct in saying that the secluded position of the temple saved'it 
from the iconocla.stic fury' of the Muhammadans, According to one local ston- 
Aurangzeb in one of his expeditions of conquest in Rajputana, Wsited this temple and 
commenced the norh of breaking idols in the shrine. The broken parikaras and 
tsra,ias in the sanctum are still pointed out by the people as the result of this bigotry. 
But on the lery same night of the day when this work of destruction began, both hJ 
and one of his Begums fell ill. The Begum saw in her dream the iJrUiamkara 
Rishabhanatha, to whom the temple is dedicated, and the latter ordered her to compel 

her husband to stop the work of dastme* 
don and wave lights before his images 
the next day. The behests were duly 
fulfilled^ and Aurangzeb* who had be¬ 
come panic-stricken, also worshipped the 
images. A figure is shown on a pillar in 
the eastern above an 

inscriprion, which is said to be of this 
Muhammadan emperor 1). The 

figure has its hands reverentially folded 
and this, it is believed, represents th^ 
worshipful attitude assumed by him w hen 
he came to do homage. Now, though the 
broken sculptures m the shrine and else* 
w here are an undoubted indication of the 
Muhammadan pn.illution, the i&toTy about 
such a bigoted and obstinate Muham¬ 
madan as Anrang^eb relenting and wor¬ 
shipping the idols is anjiibing but credible. 



Fig. j, 

that three small miniature 


In this connection it is worthy of note 
n/giih^ are noticeable in this temple, Iw'o at the very 
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entrance, one on eacK side, and the other on the second storey. And it is said, 
according to another story which is also enrrent, that they were built in a single 
night to prevent Aurang^eb from doing further damage to the edifice. Whether 
Aurangifeb, as a matter of fact, visited the temple or not is uncertain, but certain it is 



Fig. 3. 


that the work of destruction had been commenced by the Muhammadans as is 
e\'I denned by the broken Jmrikaras and torftn^is in the shrine and the shattered domes 
of the southern sah^t^mamiapa ; and, in order to put a stop to this molestation, the 
people had no recourse but to erect these idgnlts ,—a ruse too frequently practised in 
Rfljputana to require any prooL Thirdly, the figure on the pillar is anything but that 
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of a Muhammadan, and iSj in all likelihood, of one of the tuo bania brothers of l ^sama' 
pura, who, as the inscription engraved below tells us, repaired the east 

The temple, as has been mentioned at the outset, a temple. A 

is a group of four images, either of one or of four different 

placed on a pedestal back to back so as to face the four cardinal direc¬ 
tions. The shrine is thus occupied by a quadruple image, and is cotisequrmly open 
on the four sides, each facing an image. The Images are of white marble, and are, in 
the present instance, all of one /fr/Zf/rmAar/f, r-rV., of Rishahha, the first of them. The 
upper storey also contains a similar shnne, accessible by four dtx^rs opening front the 
terraced roofs of the building. The lower and principiil shrine has no or 

closed hall in front of each door, as is very often the case with Jaina temples, but only 
a small porch called Further, on a lower leveh is a sti&Airwafif/^/ra 

or open assembly hall, on each sidct approached by a or flight of stairs iFig. a). 
Outside tills flight of stairs is an open porch, and above, a closed one popularly 
known as Each one of the open porches is accessible bv another flight 

of stairs, but ol the latter, that facing the west, contains far more stairs than the 
others, and consequently the entrance on the west is considered to be the 
principal one. Facing the sides of each of the muMaMfir/f/j/ras of the pHncipl or 
shrine is a mflJar or larger subsidiary shrine ; and facing each ira/fAa- 
is a smaller substdiEiry shrine, or so called because they 

stand exactly on the nas/jAs or angles formed by lines drawm through the centres of 
tlie siFA/itImafj(Za^ffs. Around these four shrines are four groups of domes, resting on 
about 430 columns. The central ones of each group—four in number—are three storeys 
high and rower over the others of the same group. And one of these central domes 
— that facing the principal entrance—is double, having a second dome over the inner, 
and supported by the ven- unusual number of sixteen columns. The sides of the temple 
between the mt^^Zars and the entrances are occupied by 6 /i^mfFs or ranges of cells for 
images, each with a pyramidal roof of Its own but without any partitioning W'alls/ They 
contain inscriptions belonging to the first half of the 16th century and recording the 
erection of or cells by Jafna devotees, most of whom were Osvals, 

hailing from Patti a, Cambay and other places. 

As regards the general internal and external effect produced on the mind by the 
Ranput temple, 1 cannot do better than quote the following words of Sir James 
Fergusson: 

''The internal effect of this forest of columns may be gathered from the view' 
(Woodcut No, 134) taken across one of its courts; but it is impossible that any view 
can reproduce the endless variety of perspective and the play of light and shade 
w hich results Irom the disposition of the pillars, and of the domes, and from the mode, 
in which the light is Introduced. .4 wonderful effect also results from the number of 
cells, most of them containing images of the Tirthankar, which everyw'here meet the 
view'. Besides the twelve in the central sikras there are eighty-six cells of very varied 
forn^ and size surrounding the interior, and all their facades more or less adorned with 
sculpture, 

' Appendix Nc. 2 belt™'. 

’ The pliUi veil by Ferffusson on p. of his /Ariwrjf nf Eastern AreJn/eciurw is not fret 

from 1iiaccitr««iefl and coEwesitienlly h not quite rtli^bje. The plan herewith puhliAheJ 1 $ the onty qm that ts 
comccl and accuraTc- 
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" The genera! extemal effect of the Sadri Temple may be judged of by \\'oodcut 
No. i35; owing to its lofty basement, and the greater elevation of the principal domes^ 
it gives a more favourable impression of a Jaina temple than is usually the case, the 
greatest defect of these buildings as architectural designs being the want of ornament 
on their exterior faces ; this, however, is more generally the case in the older than iti 
the more modem temples h 

" The immense number of parts in the butldirtg, and their general smallness, pre- 



Eig. 


vents its laying claim to anything like architectural grandeur ; but their variety their 
beauty of detail—no two pillars in the whole btulding being exactly alike^the"' 
with which they are arranged, the tasteful admixture of domes of different hX^ts 
with flat ceilings, and the mode in which the light is introduced, combine to nr - 
ducc an excellent effect. Indeed, ! know of no other building in India, of the ^me 
class, that leaves so pleasing an impression, or affords so many hints for the graceful 
arrangement of columns in an interior’. 

’* Besides its merits of design, its dimensions are by no means to be despised * it 
covers altogether about 48,000 sq. ft. or nearly as much as one of our ordina 
mediseval cathedrals and, taking the basement into account, is nearly of equal btdi?^ 
while in amount of labour and of sculptural decorations it far surpasses any ’ 

The exterior of the temple is built of two different kinds of stone. That of 
basement is popularly known as the Seradi stone and that of the walls the a ^ 
stone. The latter kind has been used for the whole of the interior work exce T for 


^ Ste plate (d) k (i). 
’ See fig. 3. 


1 //istffrj of Indian and AttkiUziawr, pp, ,41*3. 
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images in the shrine. The ijlhara or spire is built of bricks* As repairs Tsere going 
on in the interior of the temple when I was there, stone from Sonacta had been brought 
at the rate of annas 5 per cart. The Jahlgirdar of Soniitiar " ho is a charan by 
caste, seeing that this stone was being exported in large quantities, suddenly increased 
the price of the stone to Rs. 1-4-0 per cart* And the Agent of the Anandji Kulliaoji 
was, therefore, compelled for some time to discontimie bringing stone fronif there. 

From the iconographic point of ^dew also the jchaumiikh temple at Ranpur is in¬ 
teresting. In the m&dar or larger subsidiary shrine towards the north-west of the main 

shrine is a sculpture of 
a Sitwmctoktkhiirii [PU 
LXXXI (a^], and, in the 
mtuiar just opposite to it, 
is another of an Asht^- 
pndti but left in an um 
finished condition. Just 
outside the former but 
on Its proper right Is a 
slab representing the 
sacred hills of Gimar 
and Satrunjava [PL 
LXXXI(^)]. On its pro¬ 
per left, In the mil* 
maiidap on the north 
stands a sculpture of 
sahasrukiila [PI, 

LXXXI t . Outside 
the second ntildar just 
referred to but neax it is 
a curious piece depicting 
Parlvanalha, the 23 rd 
ilri/iiniikar/if canopied 
by the hoods of a cobra, 
the manifold and com¬ 
plex ceilings of whose 
tails have been elegantly 
sculptured (Fig* 4). But 
the stone is said to have 
been brought from out¬ 
side and not to have been originally in the temple. It seems to have been broken 
into three, the pieces being aftens-ards joined by mortar. Below, is engraved a small 
inscription with the date Sariivat 1903 (A.D* 1S46) and containing the name of 
Kakkasiiri of the Kevala ^achi:hha^ All these sculptures except the last are very 
important, and require each a separate detailed description, which must, howe^^er, 
be reseiA^ed for a future occasion. 


^ Vitit AppE'cidi:!, No. 3 
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No. i,^ 

Text.= 

[if]^t^ti44sn?: u 

oM t ^ imr a tfr^5r s 

H wwz i o TT^nrar c 

^ M 3lf^q« m ^VfSwH ^PTTTai 

I'i krs VQ ic 

^Tffro 

tr ^ <1 ^ ^ ^ ^ tnrfW^ i 

I r^*i KJjrn m *i<Ji 4f 

»f^tqfrT «o =n»?iqniiM'in*inse[ I fw^J?7rflT»TIRfk»T- 

4<-i 14| *ji ji 1^11 ntsrirrr^s 

& 

•rti^^ti^3rTHTr<?*ii*!w>fic!JiHt^T fri^rsHr^nwrik- 
^Tfsrrr^TTf^ftTtrrsT^ i kra^^fsTT^yijtrrf^FTkr^ii- 
I ^^*4^gM5yiH'ds«)=i^cif^5^srflrf^^?nT- 
I ic s^a [sn 1 r*ff^%IplT*TJ^i!T5nTP*rin- 

^r^fkr?yr^T^f?f?T3 1 ^*?^^rn=fn?iHsr^fgfirr' 

I Mi^ i >t i^fi m^ - 

f*»r^r?Tq - 

'^STi ei n Ttf r*’! q 

=nmmTT?r ^ijtnwTfT^ikTfTr^T^rTO 


t This Iracriptbn h^ been published id the Bharnagar Fr. und Sk. inters . g x „ « u . _ - 

tr:«.d;aion. Btethweoi other iMcrfption«th«^™p„blbhei,«. anything hot taU.IJ,„„ “I !? f*" o 

«xcUK fw pulilishm); it hc-'d, * lactory, [, tnerefoiT* flffef no 

’ Krom the original stone. 
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'29 3TTqn?nT*r¥Tf^Tpir|%2iTTT"i ^|i r(5fTf;r5R3gi:T*T^r- 

30 8 1 fwmi- 

31 flT-f<|5ti 

32 fsnR^n5l^r^^fiTpnpf^fl^jT*iT*wfTirr^TTT%w 

33 R g’q frTHI’^ 

;m< ij ^ 1 ^ 1 i^^TT ^ ^ ^iTf^tWT^ I ^pin- 

37 (^TI^TT^g:^iTET4qi?T:«fqr9[^^^l»imwpTTn^i^T5fnn^- 

3J^ w^«y3f^qHm%^ iTT*WTitw?jT^?w iTt.ntiPT^ ^'o^- 

39 TTTJ5T iTT*^TJJ%^ ^^ITTirriTT »TT* 

10 1 ( 31 ^ ^^WTo^^^lT'^TlTSK^T* 

11 ^TWijrsmT TT^*lT^t^Wqi»W- 

12 ^iT?Tjr (q^rmr 

1 3 "^fTTT: i7r?rf3?r: 

■^ 3 l^^[^]fT 

15 ['^t^^‘^]^[^^TfflT]wrTJiTr^f^N?r5^[iTraT]fTf- 

46 TT^^qTj*T]^?^T[fW:]ll H ^ 

47 ^ tl TfIT l^W7\ II 
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Translation. 


A bow to the illustrious Jiria, the lord of the beginning of the world, and having 
four faces, fn the year numbering 1496 after Vikrama, thesupremerulerofSri- 
Mcd.ipata ^ri-Bappa, 1 ^ Sd-Guhila, 2 ; Bhoia, 3: Sila. 4^ Kalabhoja, 5^ Bhartrl^ 
bhataj Sirnhaj j ; Mahayaka, 8^ Sri‘K hum man a. the weigher of the weight tn 
gold of himself with his son and wife, 9^ the famous Allata, to; Naravahana, u ; 
Saktikumara, 121 Suchivarman, 13 ^ Kirtivarman, [4; Vogaraja, 15: Varata, 16 r 
Vatii^apala, 17 ; Vairisiifiha, 18; Virasimha, 19; Sri-Arisimha, 20 ; Chodarimha, at ; 
Vikramasimha, 22; Rapasiriiha, 23; Khemariiiiha, 24; Samamtasimba, 25 ; Kumara- 
sjQiha, 26; Mathanasiihha, 27: Padmasimlia, 28; faitrasiiiiha, 29; Tejasvisiriiha^ 30 ; 
Samarasithha, 3^ J Sri'Bhuvanasjiiiha, a deseeridant of Bappa and the eonf|ueror of 
Sri-Allavaddina Sultan and of the Chahumana king Sri-Kituka/ 32; (his) son Sri- 
Jayasimha, 33 ; Lakshmasimha, the vanquisher of GogadmV the king of Malava, 
34; (his) son SrKAjayasiriiha. 35 ; (his) brother Sn^Arisitbba, 36: Sri-Hammlra, 37 ; 
^ri-Klietasimha, 3S; the incomparable king named Sn-Laksha. 39 ; (his) son king 
Sri-Mokala, who was Indra's garden of repose to the ceJcstial trees, vt'-., the e^^ccdent 
qualities sucfi as liberality consisting of and so forth, righteousness, 

beneficence, etc., 40 ; the lion of the forest, vis., (his) family, the king Rana Sri- 
Kuiiibhakarpa, 4^ ; who had demonstrated the pride of the ehiilgence of a conqueror 
by seizing, in mere play, the several great fortresses (such as those) of the very 
inaccessible and impregnable Saratiigapura, NSgapura, Gagarana, Naranaka, Ajaya- 
meni, Maiidora, Mar;daJakara, Bariidi, KbatQ, Chatasu, Jana, and others ;* who was 
like the lord of elephants, being exalted by his own b/mja (arms or trunk) and having 
acquired many hJmdras (auspicious qualities, or elephants of a particular class); who 
was the lord of birds, Garuda, in having destroyed hoards of snakedike Mlechchha 
kings, whose foot*btU5 was caressed by the rows of the foreheads of the kings of 
various countries^ whose obstinate reslstcnce was baffled by his terriblf^ staR-Iike arm ■ 
who was a Govinda for his amorous dalliance unth the faithful and lovely Lakshmi 
(goddess of sovereignty or the goddess Lakshml) ; by the spreading of whose valour, 
which acted like ivild fire to burn the thicket of bad polity, droves of beasts vi^. all 
the powerful hostile kings, were lleeing away ; whose title as the Hindu Sultan was pro¬ 
claimed by the umbrella of royalty given (him) by the Sultans protecting Gurjaratra 
and the territory of Dhillf which were occupied by his great exploits ; (who was) the 
asylum of the sacrifice of gold ; who was the supporter of the duties (enjoined) in the 
six systems of philosophy; who was the ocean to the river, ’un., his quadripartite 


^ Ho is prab^ly Kltn. .son of Che SoriEiaTa M^bdei-o.. and broLlier o! V.inavira_ ior whom wv hav-e an 
in^criptign (la ted V'. 

* Gogadevn (KokadeoHs tnenligned in the Ta’statiik Farishfah as having been conquered by 
Al.i'^d^dtn. 

1 The forU mty be pdentifiEd ^ foUmvs , Sar.imgFipu« is Sdrargpuf m Schtdia's ierrjtdry, MaUa ■ 
N^gapuTA n the principal town of the di-strict of the same name. Jgdhpuir State i G^t^orana is in 

the Kota Sl.vte ; Narbi>akn is Naracti. in the jaipar tetritory, ccfebraCed for beinj; the place of the podtiff of the 
DaddparthLSI Ajayatijcru in, of cdufsc. Ajmer j Manujora is six mdw to the north ofjodhpar; 

Mar.idafakara is prnbahly the priiuipat lew ti of the district of the same name. Mc^^r ■ Hamdr Is 

otrriously flundit Khat^ ixeilhef the place of ihal name in the N^^aur dlslritt, Mirwar, or in Sekhaviil. Tarpur * 
ChapuQ Is ChXtaii also called Chakshu. in the Jaipur Stale, a taikay si^ion on the jaipur-Sawai^Madh^tir 
line. Jana is unklcntitiabler ^ 
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army j who imitated Srl-Rama, Yudhishthira, and other kmgs by his fame, virtue, 
protection of his subjectSj truthfulness and other qualitiesin the victorious reign of 
this paramount sovereign; by his favourite, the Sn/ftghapaii Dharanakai the most 
devout worshipper of the Arhats—the son of Kanmlade, wife of Kurap^la, 

son of Saih^ha/rati Maihgana, who was the crest-jewel of the Pragvala caste ;—whose 
body shone with omamenfs studded with the gems of modesty^ discriminaf ion, forti¬ 
tude, generosity, auspicious deeds, spotless disposition and other wonderful qualities ; 
who had made pilgnmages to the Sn-Satrunjaya and other holy places, preceded by 
the pageant of worderdnspiring temples and so forth and accompanied by sdd/tu 
Ciunaraja,’ the leader of a Saitigba, \vho had secured the fannan of the illustrious 
Ahamniada, the Sultan ^ whose ship, -1;/^., the human life, w'as able to cross the ocean, 
the worldly e^cistence, being filled ivith rich wares, counLless merits, such as 
respect for t he [Jaina) comm unity and beneficent acts of various kinds (consisting 
of the opening) of alms-houses in hard 1 imes, the installation of the foot-marks (of 
the Jaina gods), the repairs of old and (ihe erection of) new Jaina temples at Ajaharl 
Pindaravaiaka, Salcra,^ and many other places t together with (his) mcreasin^^ progeny 
consisting of the ^amghnpafi^ janja, j^vada and others, (his) sons bv his wife 
Dharalade, and his (Dharunaha's) eldest brother Ratna, his wife KatnMc, and (their) 
sons Lakh^i, Maja, Sonii, Saliga; in Rai.iapura founded in his own name, by the king 
Raiia Sri-Kumbhakarna through Ins favour and order, the temple of (Rishabhanatha) 
the lord of the beginning of the world (in the form) of Chaumukh (having a quadruple 
face), called Trailokva-dipaka, was constructed. And it w^as consecrated by Srf- 
Somasundarasuri of Srl-Brihattapagachchha, who w^as the controller of the well- 
esrahlished Purandaragachchha^ a great Guru, and the sun of the ponlific seat of the 
illustrious Srf- 13 evasundarasuri, (and) w* *ho was in the line of Sri-JagachchandrasQri 
and Sri-DevendrasQri,^ This was made by the architect Depaka, And may this 
Sri-Chaturmukha-vihAra prosper till the sun and the moon endure 1 May happiness 
attend it [ 


i pur Sukan Ahatnmada, artd lh<5/(ii'inflii„ iet my paper on “ Oiiio, | 5 ;acjh proifktii*' coniri, 

but«i to the , 7 tntr. Bitm. At^ See. Vol., X\^l [I., p. 42 Ef, 

' For the idemSfie-'iticn, of these places see the rem irks atmve, ViJi al^:, Pfog, Report Archi^iiL Surv-ev 
West, Circle, For igoj-t*. pp. 4S'49- 

* For the Iht of [hese Jaina pontiffs, see Ind. AhL Vo!, XI, pp. 354-56. 
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No. 3. 

On pillar in east sabhiintnndapa, ground floor. 

1 ^ 

2 (»)f^ m?rwTfT 

5 ^<Tw- 

S rnm- 

0 (u) 5 ?wnit 5 Twwnn^^^ 

10 (i)^ 

11 (o)W5?m^t ^)<TWT W’5^'RrTf^<fM)- 

12 (n)^ 

18 (ii)?TOTO^wfTW?rfiTf^(H:)[n*] 


No. 3* 

(fl) On left side of P2Lr§vanatha Sculpture. 

1 ii»h^ 

2 ^ tilT^ ^ 

6 ’it^ra^nr^ 1 

7 f^ I q I fTDq4i<505f»t^T I H 

(A) Below same. 

,t.,i ^ %inw tt ’itffliSrwTOt ^<tiira nil fwj?[r.] 


D. R. Bhandarkar. 













THE LATE LIEUTENANT-COLONEL JAMES 

TOD. 


W HO has not dipped into “Tod “ and revelled in his delightful accounts of the old 
world’s doings in that ancient home of chivalry—the land of the Rajputs ; and 
who, when once deep in his recital of its ancient lore, has not resented the unwelcome 
interruption that has rudely recalled him to the ordinary humdrum duties of life ! 

Lieutenant-Colonel James Tod, late Political Agent to the Western Rajput States, 
lived in those early days of British rule in India when British officers, cut off from 
their own home land for long years together, identified themselves more thoroughly 
with their surroundings in their new countiy* of adoption ; and when they settled down 
long enough in their respective districts and provinces to become intimate with the 
people of the land, and to make whole-hearted and lifelong friendships among them. 
His two voluminous works, Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan and Travels in West* 
em Indiot testifv to the unflagging interest he took in all their doings, their works and 
their history’, and the untiring zeal with which he unravelled the tangled skeins of their 
chronicles, and ferretted out the invaluable information which is contmned, so closely 
packed, within the covers of those works. 

Here and there, in these volumes, he gives us passing glimpses into his own daily 
life and methods of work, which show how he ever subordinated personal comfort to 
interest in this fascinating pursuit. “ From the earliest period of my official connection 
with this interesting country, I applied myself to collect and explore its early historical 
records, with a view of throwing some light upon a people scarcely yet known in 
Europe, and whose political connection with England appeared to me to be capable of 
undergoing a material change, with benefit to both parties. It would be wearisome to 
the reader to be minutely informed of the process I adopted to collect the scattered 
relics of Rajpoot history into the form and substance in which he now sees them. 

“For a period of ten years, 1 was employed, with the aid of a learned Jain, in ran¬ 
sacking every work which could contribute any facts or incidents to the history of the 
Rajpoots, or diffuse any light upon their manners and character. Extracts and ver¬ 
sions of all such passages were made by my Jain assistant into the more familiar dia¬ 
lects which are formed from the Sanskrit of these tribes, in whose language my long 
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Tod^s industry ivas unbounded. After spending the day and half the niglit 
patiently listening to ** dismal tales of Fterilc fields, exhausted funds, exiles unreturned, 
and the depredations of the wild mountain Bhil be sekes the first opportunity of 
release, even at that late hour, to continue his journal and to write up a lengthy account 
of the day’s visitors. Even sickness, so long as he had possession of his reason and 


residence amongst them enabled me to converse with facility. At much expense, and 
during many wearisome hours, to support which required no ordinary degree of enthu¬ 
siasm, 1 endeavoured to possess myself not merely of their history, but of their reli¬ 
gious' notions, their familiar opinions, and their characteristic manners, by association 
with their Chiefs and bardic chroniclers, and by listening to their traditionary tales and 
allegorical poems. 1 might ultimately, as the circle of my enquiries enlarged, have 
materially augmented my knowledge of these subjects j but ill-health compelled me to 
relinquish this pleasing though toilsome pursuit, and forced me to revisit my native 
land just as 1 bad obtained permission to look across the threshold of the Hindu Min¬ 
erva ; whence, however, 1 brought some relics, the examination of which I now con¬ 
sign to other hands 
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Strength enough to write or travel never deterred him from these self-imposed duties. 

** The last four months of our residence at Kotah was a continued struggle against 
cholera and deadly fever: never in the memory of man was such a season known. 
This is not a state of mind or body fit for recording passing events; and although the 
period of the last six months—from my arrival at Kotah in February last, to my leaving 
it this morning—has been one of the most eventful of my life, it has left fewer traces of 
these events upon my mind for notice in my journal than if I had been less occupied 

......To try back for the less important events which furnish the 

thread of the Personal Narrative would be vain, suffering, whilst this journal is written, 
under fever and ague, and all my friends and ser\*ants in a similar plight. Though we 
more than once changed our ground of encampment, sickness still followed us Then 
later, “My journalizing had nearly terminated yesterday. Duncan and Cary being still 
confined to their beds, my relative. Captain Waugh, sat down with me to dinner, but 
fever and ague having destroyed all appetite on my part, 1 was a mere spectator ’. He 

then describes an attack that* followed, characterised by all the symptoms of irritant 

poisoning, until his head seemed to expand to such an enormous size as if it alone 
would have filled the tent. Fortunately he rallied, else we should probably never have 

heard of him or his work. 

Towards the end of his journal he says “ Fourteen years have elapsed since I 
first put my foot in Mew'ar, as a subaltern of the Resident s escort, when it passed 
through Rasmy. Since that period, my whole thoughts have been occupied with her 

histor)' and that of her neighbour.*’ 

The thorough abandon with which Tod let himself go, when in the presence of 
the past, is well seen in the following passage: “ .My heart beat high as 1 approached 

the ancient capital of the Seesodias (Chitorgarh) teeming with reminiscences of glory, 
which every stone in her giant-like kangras (battlements) attested. It was from this 
side that the imperial hosts under .“Vila and Akbar adxanced to force the descendant 
of Rama to do homage to their power. How the summons was answered, the deeds 

of Ranas Ursi and Pertap have already told. Here 1 got out of my Palki, 

and ventured the ascent, not through one. but five gates, upon the same faithless 
elephant; but with this difference, that I had no howda to encase me and prevent my 
sliding off. if I found any impediment; nevertheless in passing under each successive 
portal I felt an involuntiy tendency to stoop, though there was a superffuity of room 
over head. 1 hastened to my bechoba, pitched upon the margin of the Suryacoofid, 
or ‘ fountain of the Sun,’ and with the wrecks of ages around me, I abandoned myself 
to contemplation. I gazed until the sun’s last beam fell upon ‘ The ringlet of 
Cheetore.’ illuminating its gray and grief-worn aspect, like a lambent gleam lighting 
up the face of sorrow. Who could look on this lonely, this majestic column, 
which tells, in language more easy of interpretation than the tablets within, of 

<_I-deeds which should not pass away. 

And names that must not wither,’ 

and without a sigh for Its departed glories? But in vain I dipped my pen to embody 
mv thou«»hts in language ; for wherever the eye fell, it filled the mind with images of 
the past and ideas rushed too tumultuously to be recorded. In this mood I continued 
for some time, gazing listlessly, until the shades of evening gradually enshrouded the 
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temples, columns, and palaces; and as I folded up my paper till the morrow, the 
words of the prophetic bard of Israel came forcibly to my recollection: * How doth 
the City sit solitary that w'as full of people! how is she become a widow ! she that 
was great among the nations, and princess among provinces, how is she become 
tributary! * ” 

With this introduction 1 call the reader’s attention to the accompanying illustra¬ 
tion unearthed by Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar during his last season’s tour in RajputanS. 
It is from a photograph in the possession of a JSghirdar at Ajmir, taken from a painting 
which is now in the possession of a person in the Udaipur State. This interesting 
picture, which bears the stamp of genuineness, depicts Colonel Tod at his favourite 
occupation, assisted by his Sastri or pandit, whose pedantr)’, unfortunately, led the 
Colonel into not a few errors, especially in connection with the translation of inscrip¬ 
tions. It is possible that the pandit here portrayed is the learned Yati GySnehandra 
of whom he speaks in the opening chapter of the Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan. 
He was a Jaina Yati whom he met at Jaipur, of the Kharataragachchha sub-division 
of the Jains, and was always in attendance upon him. Bhim .Siriiha, MaharanS 
of Udaipur, granted this Yati several highas of land near Mandal. close to BhilwarS. 

The artist, who drew the original picture, may have been “ Ghassi/’ whom Tod 
frequently mentions in his personal narrative as preparing his illustrations for him. 
Soon after the Colonel left India he wrote : “ The hand of genius which has illustrated 
this work, and which will, I trust, perpetuate his own name with the monuments time 
has spared of Hindu art, is now cold in death.” 


Henry Cousens. 
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'X'HE number of inscriptions copied during the year totals 882, distributed as 
^ follows 129 in the Northern Circle, 20 in the Eastern Circle, 84 in the West¬ 
ern Circle, 628 in the Southern Circle, and 21 in Burma. In the Eastern Circle, 
Dr. Bloch has examined several inscriptions without apparently taking impressions 
of them, and in the Frontier Province three inscribed stones have been acquired for 
the Peshawar Museum. 

Three parts of the Epigraphia fndtca were issued during the year, vir.. Part 
VIII of Volume VIII, and Parts II and III, of Volume IX. Among the more 
important inscriptions published are those on the Mathura Lion Capital now preserved 
in the Buddhist Room at the British Museum which have been re-edited by 
Mr. F. W. Thomas. They are in the Khardshihi alphabet and the Prakrit language. 
The latter is distinguished by its closeness to Sanskrit. One of the records registers 
the deposit of a Buddhist relic by Nandasi-.Akasa. chief queen of the Satrap Rajola, 
j.tf., Ranjubula (about 110 B. C.) whose son KharaOsta is also mentioned. The stupa 
and the monastery [at Mathura] are declared to be for the acceptance of the universal 
sangha of the Sarvastivadins. Another refers to Sudasa, son of RajQla ; a third to 
the Satraps KusQlaka Padika and Mevaki Miyika; and a fourth to the satrap 
Khardaa. 

Another Prakrit record is a grant of the Salankayana king V’ijaya-Devavarman 
published by Professor Hultzsch. The orthography of the Prakrit portion of this 
inscription agrees to a certain extent with that of the literary Prakrit and of the 
British Museum plates of Charudi^vl, while the language is more archaic in one 
important point, vis., that single consonants between vowels generally remain un¬ 
changed. The charter of Vijaya-Devavarman agrees with the British Museum 
plates of Charudevi in another point. Both contain imprecatory verses in Sanskrit at 
the end. Though the find spot of the former is unknown, the two show when taken 
with the Mayidavolu plates of Sivaskandavarman, the Kondamudi plates of Jayavar- 
man and the Amaravati inscriptions, that Prakrit was the court language in the Telugu 
country in the early centuries of the Christian era. 

Professor Kielhoni contributes an article on the Chahamanas of Naddula and a 
note on two inscriptions of Mahendrapala based on impressions prepared by the 
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Assistant Superintendent of the .Southern Circle. The original plates were lent to the 
latter by Mr. Sarabhai Tulsi Das, Curator of the junagadh Museum ^ for taking 
impressions. Professor Hultzsch edits the MaltyapDirdi grant of the Eastern Chalukya 
king Amma II. and the TaJamatIchi plates of the ’Western Chalukya Vikramaditya I. 
A transcript and translation of each of these two grants were printed in the 
volume of Nellore inscriptions by Messrs. Butterworth, I.C.S., and Venugopaul 
Chettv, l.C.S, Of the Eastern Chalukya Amina IE, a fresh grant found at Vandram 
in the Kistna District is also published by Professor Hultzsch. Dr. Konow writes an 
article on a grant of the Eastern Gahga king \’ajrahasta III. The Ambasamudram 
inscription of Vaiagurja-r^ndya is an early record in the Vatlejuttu alphabet belonging 
to the period of Pandya ascendency in Southern India. Mr. iHra Lai contributes a 
paper on the Kanker epigraph of Bhanudeva and Pandit Dayaram Sahiii on the 
Benares inscription of Pantba. 

Of the three inscribed stones acquired for the Peshawar Museum, two are in the 
Kharoshthi alphabet, but they are historically unimportant. Perhaps the earliest 
BrahmT inscriptions discovered during the j^ear are from Southern India, where they 
have been found in natural caves with beds cut into the rock. Two such caves were 
examined by the Assistant Superintendent, one at ^'arichchiy£l^ near Madura and the 
other at MeltuppaUij about 11 miles from the Am may a naya’kanur Station on the 
South-Indian Railway. It has not been possible to make out any of them satisfac¬ 
torily. in the last Annual Dr. Konow stated that the language of these South 
Indian records might be Dra\idian. But, in one of the inscriptions now" brought to 
light can be traced case terminations w hich generally occur in Pali. 

Another Brahmf inscription was discovered at the village of Garikapadu-Agra- 
hara in the Sattenapalle taluka of the Guntur District. Though it is not historically 
important, it shows that the mound near which the stone was found may contain more 
such inscriptions and therefore deserves to be carefully examined. 

As remarked by Dr. \"ogeI, the year i9o7-oS_ has been fruitful in epigraphical 
discoveries in the Northern Circle. At Mathura, fresh Brahmf inscriptions of the 
Kushana period have come to light. These are interesting on account of the sculp¬ 
tures on which they occur. At the Katra was found a statuette which the Brahmana 
owner was w orshipping as the sage ’ViSvamitra. Tiie tw'o flvwvhisk-bearers and the 
two flower-showering celestials of the group were taken by him for Uarna, Lakshmana 
Bharata. and ^atrughna. The inscription engraved on the pedestal makes it clear 
that the statuette is a Bodhisattva set up in a vthara founded by a lady called 
Amoha-a&I, the mother of Budharakhita (Sanskrit Buddharakshita). 

A similar case of worshipping an image under a mistaken identity has been 
obsen'cd at Chhargaoii, 5 miles due south of Matbur^ The villagers of Chhargann 
were w'orshtpplng a life-size statue believing it to represent Daujl qlias Batarfima, the 
brother of the god Krishna. The back of the statue bears a welLpresen cd inscrip¬ 
tion in SIX lines dated in the .(.oth year and in the reign of Muvishka. The image is 
here described as the lord Naga" {hhagn-tia It was erected in connection 

with the construction of a ianV {frukharani). Dr, Vogel remarks the statue affords 
.additional proof that these so-called snake'gi>ds are not human-shaped reptiles, far 
less deified heroes, but W'ater-spirits propitiated in their alternately beneficial and 
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destructive nature. The mention of the Naga king Dadhikarna in another Mathura 
inscription coupled with the fact thnat personal names derivable from the word 
are oomnrion in records of the Scythian period may be taken to show that side by side 
with Buddhism there flourished in Mathura cults of the deified elements of nature. 
The dedicatory inscriptions on some of the pillars of the railing at Bodh-Gava have 
now for the first time become legible, Thev prove " observes Dr* Bloch " that the 
term ' A§oka railing' which has been given to the stone iit Bodh-Gaya, cannot any 
longer be upheld."' There is reason to suppose that the railing was put up about 
a century subsequenl to the reign of A^oka by the queens of liidramitra and Brahma- 
mitra mentioned in the dedicatory epigraphs. This date of the railing might already 
have been inferred from the characters of the inscriptions of " the noble lady 
Kurangi who had her name cut on the stones of the railing presented by her. The 
kings Indramitra and Brahmamltra whose consorts are said to have put up the 
railing must have been contemporaries of the Sunga dynasty which flourished in the 
second and Hrst centuries B. C. The Bodh-Gaya railing is accordingly synchronous 
with the railings around the stupas at Bharahat and Saiichi. If ASoka really erected 
anv structures In connectltjii with the slirines at Bodh-Gayai, no traces hav'C been 
found of them so far. 

At Kodavalu in the Pithapuram Zamindari of the Godavari District has been 
found a rock*cut inscription of the .Andhra king Vasithlpuia Chadasata. This 13 the 
only lithlc record hitherto discovered of this Andhra king who is Unowi^ from a number 
of coins found in the Kistua and Godcavari districts. 

A hoard of 359 silver coins was found near the village of Kazad m the Indupur 
laluka of the Poona District. The coins have been examined hy the Rev. H. R* 
Scott, who contributes a paper on them to the of the Hofithiy Branch of the 

Royal Asiatic Society^ V'ol. XXIIL Tl’iree hundred and fifty of the hoard belong to the 
Traikulaka king Dahragapa, son of Indradatta ; 3 to Dahrasena, son of Indradatta ; 
and 4 to Vyaghragatia, son of Dahragana. The remaining two had been hammered 
out of all recognition. Prom the Piirdi copper-plates we Know that Dahras^tia was 
reigning in A. D. 456. 

Two inscriptions of the Gupta period deserve special notice. The earlier of the 
two is engraved on a Hii^a discovered at Bharadi Dih near th'? sdllage of Karamdapde, 
Fainabad DisiricL It is dated in the 117th year of the Gupta era=A* D. 436 and is 
the record of a certain HritliivTshei;,!a,, who was councillor and minister of the Crown* 
prince {fnaiiirT-hmianlmafya) and afterwards gi:ineral {trtahtfhaltfJhikrita) under 
Kumiragupta 1 . Prithivishena's father Sikliarasvamin was in the sendee of 
Kumaragupta's father Chandragupia IL VlkramSditya. The other inscription of the 
Gupta period is cut on a large irregular piece of sandstone found ai the foot of a spur 
running into the Talai plain in the Wano District* The stone is mutilated and the 
ripht half of each line is incomolete The .alnliabet is of the Gimta period and most 
closely agrees with that used in Nepalese inscriptions from the Harsha year 45 etc. 
The record consists of seven lines and a second epigraph of two lines has been incised 
across the stone on the left side. The letters are verv much defaced. The main in* 
script ion on the stone is dated in the l'^ijiiyiJSii 7 Jtvatsar.i 40 T 8 Mn the victorious year 48^1 
w hich, according to Dr* Konow, must refer to the Harsha era* In this case, the date 
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IVOR Id be A.D. 653. The record mentions the son of a Maharaja, whose name ends 
In Mihira, theson^s name beginning with Tossana* 

At Broach, Mr* Bhandarkar examined a set of copper-plates discovered m a field 
in the viUage of Hansot (Broach CoUectorate), and found that the inscription was the 
grant referred to by the late Professor Kiel horn in his paper on the Chahamanas of 
Kaddiila- It is dated ?n the year 613, which, if referred to the Vikrama era, would 
correspond to A. D* 756. The donor Bhartrivadda II. of whom more will be said in 
the sequel, belonged to the Chahamana family and was the feudatory of NagavalokaA 
The dimastv to w'hich the latter belonged is not stated^ Perhaps he was a Rashlra- 
kuta and might be identical with his namesake mentioned in the Harsha mscriplion 
as the overlord of the Chahamana Gdvaka L Another copper-plate record brought 
to light in the Western Circle was found at Daulatabad in the Nizam's Dominions* It 
registers a grant made by the Rashirakuta king Sahkatagana, cousin of Dhruva, in 
Saka-Sarhvat 7i5=A*D. 793* 

In an inscription at Bhadm.id (Jodhpur), the Paramara prince Puritapala is said to 
be holding the Arbuda-mandaJa, Ac., the territory round about Mount Abti, The in* 
scnption is dated in Samvai 1102 corresponding to A*D* 1044-5, In the Vasantgadh 
epigraph, dated in A. D. 1042, Purriap 5 la is said to be ruling bk^'^nuindalam At'bu- 
dasyti} In all probability^ Purpapaia was the elder brother of the Paramara king Kvish- 
naraja, whose dates are Vikrama-Samvat u 17 A*D, 1060) and V, E, 1123 f = A.D* 
10661. What happened to the ParamSras subsequently is not known.* Mr. Bhandar- 
kar thinks they must have been supplanted by the Cbohtlns of Nadol and jaior. The 
earliest Chuhan inscription found in this tract of country is dated in V. E. i i47(=A,D* 
1090) Ac., 24 }'ears subsequent to the latest known date of K fish 1,1a raj a. 

The Paramaras of Chandravati are represented by a weather-worn inscription 
found at Nan 5 * It is dated Safhvat 1290 and refers itself to the reign of the Maha- 
rajadhiraja Sri-SOmasirrihadeva. Here we are told that Na^aka (NSna in the Jodh¬ 
pur State) was in the possession of a favourite of the heir-apparent Kanhadadeva, 
Both Somasimha and his son Kanhadadeva (or Kpshnarajadeva) are mentioned in 
tw’o inscritpions 1 mm Mount AbQ, one of which tells us that Somasiriiha remitted the 
taxes of Brahmanas.^^ 

The Chaulukyasof Apahilap^taka are represented by several inscriptions. One 
of them is a copper-plate charter found at BalerS in the ^anchor District of the Jodh¬ 
pur State. It Is dated in Satfjval 1051 (A. D. 993-4) during the reign of Molars.]a 
and shows that Chaulukya dominion had been established in the southern portion of 
Murwar, Two of the stone inscriptions belong to the reign of Jayasiiiiha-Siddbaraja, 
one found at Bhinma! and the other at Bali. The former Is dated in V, E, irS6 and 
ihe latter in V. E, laoo. The Bali epigraph mentions the king's feudatory, the Malta* 
raja Srl-Asraka, probably identical with the ChOhSn chieftain A^varaja who will be 
mentioned in the sequel* Three records of Kuinirapala have been found ; one at 
Pab, dated E, 1209^ another at Bhatund, dated V. E. is(o; and the third at Bali, 
dated in V* E. 1216* The Uvo latter mention a dandanUyaka named Srl-Vaij^ka or 

' Bp. iud. Vd. [X., p. 11* 

' In W E. 12^ ve JSdAt.ia* vho b described ^ a IParamdra R^jpiTt* 

’ £■/!. liid^ Vol. Vlll,, p. 5*3. 
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VayajaJadeva as being in charge of the district of r^ladoi. The dandanavaka Valja is 
also referred to in a Sevadi inscription of \\ E. J213, The maluunamitilHvara 
Vaijalladeva. who figures as the donor in a copper-plate grant, dated V* * E, 1231, 
during the reign of the Chaulukya king Ajayapala published by Dr. Fleet,^ is probably 
identical with this Vaija, Sri-V'aijaka or Vayajaladeva. A MSrwari inscription in the 
temple of Njlakantha-Mahadeva at Nana fin Jodhpurj speaks of its having been re¬ 
paired in Sarhvat 12^3 when Bhyivadcva (Bhimad^v^a), son of Ajayapakdev'^a, was 
paramount sovereign at Apahiianagara. 

Three importam copper-plate grants of the Gahadavalas of Kanauj have been 
brought to light in the Northern Circle during the period under review. One of them 
is the ChandrSvati plate dated in Sarfivat 114S (=A.D. 1090) during the reign of 

king Chandradeva, the founder of the dynasty. The Chandravati plate is the earliest 
known record of the faniiiy. In fact according to Mr, V. A, ismith, Chandradava 
founded the Gahadavala dynasty about A.D, [ 090,- One of the finds during the ex¬ 
cavations at Saheth-Mallet h is a copper-plate of GOv indachandra dated in Saihvat 
11S6 ( = A, D. 1J2S), It records the grant of six villages to the community of 
Buddhist friars, of which Biiddhahhattaraka is the chief and foremost, residing 10 the 
great convent of Holy jetavana/' The grant was found in an earthenw^are case in a 
cell of the large monastery which occupied the south-west corner of the mound and 
had been partially excavated by Dr. lloey. Dr. Vogel remarks^ that this copper¬ 
plate inscription establishes the Identity of SahOth-Maheth witli Sriivasti and adds 
that this identification is of vital importance to the millions of Buddhists who regard 
the favourite abode of their lord as one of the most hallowed spots on the face of the 
earth. 

The third copper plate inscription brought to light in the Northern Circle was 
found in a famine work at Machhlishahr in the Jaunpur District. It is dated in Samvat 
1253 (A.D. 1195-96) and belongs to the reign of Hari&chatidra, son of Jayach- 
chandra. At Belkhara, *2 miles to tht? south-east of Chunax, is a stone pillar contain- 
ing a damaged Gahadavala inscription. The name of the king is not preserved, but 
the date is Sarhvat '*53* and is apparently a few months earlier than the Machh¬ 
lishahr record. The former is one of the very few' stone inscriptions of the Gahada- 
valas. One of the Kamauli plates (T.) belonging to the reign of Jay ache handra 
(Samvat r 332) records a gift made by the king at Kali (Benares) on the occasion 
oi jiifakarman birth ceremony, w hen the navel string is cut) of the king's 
son Harilchandradcva.“ The date of this inscription corresponds to the toth August 
[173. Apparently that was the day on which Harilchandra was bom. Accord¬ 
ingly, he must have been about 2 j years old at the time of the Machhlishahr plates. 
In A.D, 1193 Jayachchandra was defeated and killed and the city of Kanauj was 
completely devastated by Shihab-ud"din, and the accession of Harilchandra may be 
presumed to have taken place subsequent to A*D. 1193- His territory must have 
been very limited and his connection with Kanauj was perhaps merely nominal. It is 

* /rtJ, Atii. VqI. XVni, p. Si 

1 J, K. A. S. July 1908. p. 791. 

^ J. R. A. S. Octuber p. 974. 

* CuTininifham's RefortitVoi, Xtj p. 

‘ Vol. IV, p. taS. 
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also possible that he acknowledged himself a tributary of the Sultan at Delhi and was 
allowed to reign in a portion of his ancestral dominions^' 

Before closing the section dealing with the Gahadaviilas, It is necessary to refer 
to a damaged and incomplete inscription of the dynasty found as far south as Gangai- 
koi:ida'chg!apuram, the ancient Chola capital, In the Trichinopoly District of the Mad¬ 
ras Presidency* The inscription forms part of a record of the 41st year of the reign 
of the Chola emperor Kulottnnga f, corresponding to A.D. and thus belongs 

to the interval between the latest known date of Madanapala and the earliest of Govin- 
dachandra. It looks as if some member of the Giihadavala family proposed to make 
a grant to the temple in the ChOla capitaL For some reason or other, either the 
proposed grant was not made, or it was not engraved in full on the stone- But what is 
actually found on the stone may be taken to show that some sort of relationship or 
connection existed between the Gahadavalas of Kanauj and the Cholas of Tanjore, 
There is also some reason to suppose that the G^ada\^las might have introduced 
the worship of the Sun into the CliOb country* 

Mr Bhandarkar's tour in RajputanS has been fruitful in bringing to fight a num¬ 
ber of Chaham^a inscriptions* Some of these refer to the reigns of kings for 
whom no inscriptions had been discovered. The antiquity of the family is carried 
into the 7th century" by the IlSnsot plates W'hich have been already referred to and 
which mention six generations of Chahamana princes ending with Bhartrivadda 11 , 
who was apparently the feudatory of a king named N%avaloka about the middle 
of the 8th centurv A. D, As 1 have already remarked, Xitgavaloka seems also to 
have been the overlord of another Chahamana chief named Guvaka 1 of Sakambhari. 
From inscriptions engraved on two of ihe pillars In the temple of JageSvara at 
Sadadi, it appears that they belonged originally to the temple of Lakshmaijasvamin or 
Lokhaitadeva at Nadula, i.e., Nadoh From the name of the temple Mr. Bhandarkar 
argues that It must have been built by Lakshmana* the founder of the Marwar 
branch of the ChOhSu family* For this chief a Nadol inscription furnishes the dale 
V. E. 1039 = A.n. 9S2. 

Of Jojala two inscriptions w'ere found, dated in V* E* 1 i47 = A.D* 1090. For 
his younger brother ASvaraja, also known as ASaraja, w^e have the date V. E. 1167 
( = A.D. 1109-10) and A.D, 1143 for the latter's son Kaiukaraja, hitherto unknown 
from other records. The dates of Rayapala range from V. E. 1189 to V. E. 1202 
(corresponding, respectively, to A.D, 113* -33 to 1144-45). Next in point of time 
comes the dan 4 <^nayaka Vaija (also called Sri-Vaijaka or Vayajaladeva)’ already men¬ 
tioned as a feudatory of the Chaulukya kings Kumarapala and Ajayapafa with dates 
ranging from V. E. is 10 to 1231. Contemporary with the last chief was the Nadol 
Chohan ICelhanadcva, for wrhom we have the date Sarhvat 1224 (=A,D* 1166-7). 

^ As HariseluMTdra'acDpper-plalehas been fD4ind En the Jaunpnr Distiicu it ia rot unlikely that his capital 
Dtfaa Eituated somewhere in thal dUtricL ^afariib^dd 4 nines snyth-esat of Jaunpuf, is said to be the alto of a palace 
ul the later THlera of Kanauj f(Cunningham's Vol. XIj p. 104,4 In A* D, laig-ao the king of Kanauj 

{^^aJhipunidkipo.} wasOopiiln, who was succeeded by Madana {Ind, AuL VoliXV'M, p 61). 

‘ The CKaiiaTn3nas of the SapAdalakiha countfy daiin a higher anliquity according to a tnatDUfi^iipt of 
Rajaiclthara*^s Pra&aiuihakii^a found in a prfvale Hbnvy' at Tanjore. For The earliest king of this branch named 
Vajsudeva, the dote assigned ti Samval 608= A-t>. 550^51; sae Pn Ilultzsch^s S^paris on Sanskrit Manuscripts 
/niA'a. No, ULp, 114, 

* This name does not occur in ihe geneology on p. S3 of Ep. Indv Vol, LX, 
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Maharsjadhiraja Jayhadevadates rati^ from V. E. 1239 (A.D, 1181-2) to 
1251 (A.D. 1193 -4) and UdayasifhhadGva'5 from \\ E. I 274 (—A.D. 1217) to E. 
^3^ ( = A,D. 1249). Contemporary with the latter was Dhandhakdeva, son of Visa- 
dba.vala who seems to have been a Chahamlna and whose dates are V. E 1265 and 
V. E. (2S3. The sopt of Udayasimha was Chachigadeva, whose inscriptions bear 
the dales V. E. 1328^ 1333 and 1334, corresponding to A. D. 1271, 1276 and 1277, 
respectively. His son was the Aljlmnfjakiila Sarhvatasiripha (or Samantasiiiiha) for 
whom the Bldnmat Inscriptions furnish dates ranging from \\ E. 1339 to 1345=A.D. 
1282 to J288. He is also mentioned in a Hat Imydi epigraph of the latter date as 
ruling over the district of Nadula. The Inscribed pillar m the prison room of the 
kitcheri at Sanchor is dated in the same year and belongs to the reign of the Ch^han 
king SajhvatasIirihadEvd. A century later came Pratapasimha who was reigning at 
Satyapiira or Sanchor. 

OF the southern dynasties, the Eastern Chalukyas of VEhgi are represented by 
two copper* plate grants, one belonging to the reign of the founder of the dynasty, 
vtd., \'is]ii,uivardhana I, \'ishamasiddhi and issued from the capital (vfisai’a) Pishta- 
pura, the modern Pllhapuram in the Godavari District The other copper-plate 
grant is incomplete, but seems to be a charter of Mahgi-Yuvaraja, whose dinida 
SrPVIjavasiddhi is cut on the seal. 

Early Pandya history rcceiv-es further elucidation from a copper-plate inscription 
in the Grantha and Vatteliirm alphabets, the original of which has not been 
traced. But several impressions of It are available. The tentative genealogy of the 
early PSudyas gU'cn in tiie last Annual Ri;J>orl of the Assistant Superintendent is im¬ 
proved upon. An Important event mentioned in the copper-plate under reference is 
the Kalabhra occupation of the Pandya cotintry^ sometime after the reign of king 
Palyaga^Mudukudumi-Peruvaludi. This Pandya king is already known to us from 
early Tamil literature, where he is called Palyagafialai-Muduhudumi-Pcnivatudi. 
The period of his reign as well as that of the Kahbhra occupation are not known. 
The latter may possibly refer to the Kari^ataka occupation oF the Pandya country^ 
reminiscences of which are presened to us in the Tamil Penvaf>urdriam. Tradition 
has it that the town of Madura was once destroyed by a tidal wave and that the god 
Siva created afresh all c.istes and nations just as before. The copper-plate grant 
under reference seems to mention this tidal W3.ve when it talks of the deluge and 
reports that a Pandya king suiwived It. 

In spite of recent researches, early Pandya chronology is not free from difficulties. 
But diligent search for ancient Vattelutiu records in the Pandya country comprising 
the districts of Madura and TinneveUy may be expected to clear up most of the 
doubtful points and help us to carry the authentic history of I^fravidian civilization 
to the period of early Tamil literature. Indigenous religious history is also 
intimately connected with the rise and fall of the Tamil dynasties. The history of 
the Vaishtiava cult, for instance, Is sure to unravel itself as we get to the earlier 
period of Pacidya history. Early Pandya records which have been examined so far 
make it clear that the Paijdya dynasty was in the ascendant for a pretty long time prior 

1 This name doea icot figure tn the gtttcaEcfgicaJ lahte publiahed by Prof. Kidhorn in Ep. Ind. Vd. IX, p, S3, 
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to the liae of the Chojas of Taojore about the end of the 9th century A.D. and that 
the Pandyas were the chief enemies of Paltava expansion in the 7th and Sth centuries 
when the Cholas had sunk into a very low position. Jn the 13th century again^ the 
Pai;dyas became supreme while the Ch6)as again sank down. The Muhammadan 
historian Rashid^ud-dinj writing about A. 1300, speaks of M*abar, which vvas 
apparently another name for the Pandya country, as extending from Kiilam (Quilon) 
to Nellore. This statement had been corroborated several years ago by an inscription 
of the Pandya king Sundara Pandya found in the town of NcHore, F urtber confirma* 
tion IS afforded by a number of Tamil records discovered in the southern portion of 
the modern Cuddapah District. 

Another interesting fact revealed by these and other Tamil records found In 
the Telugu and the Kanarese country is that the Tamil language has receded in com¬ 
paratively recent times. During the period of ChOja ascendency in Southern India in 
the loth and nth centuries, the Tamil language serums to have somehow or other 
prevailed in the provinces conquered by the Cholas, In later times, the language 
gradually receded. This recession has been noticed so far in the Xellore, North 
Arcot and Cuddapah districts of the Madras Presidency as well as in the Mysore, 
Kolar and Bangalore districts of the Mysore Stale, 

As regards Chola history, a date has been found in a stone inscription for a king 
named Parakesarivanuan. whose other name is damaged on the originaL There is, 
however, some reason to suppose that the missing name is Uttama-Choja, If this be 
the case, it is possible to ascertain the date of his acuession. The date given in the 
inscription is KaJiyuga 4083, which corresponds to A.D, 981-82, and this is said to 
have been the J3Lh year of ParakCsarivarman’s reign. Accordingly, his accession 
must have taken place In A.D, 969-70, Assuming this lo be the initial dale of the 
Choja king Madhumntaka Uttama-Cho|a, the latest known year of his reign, the 
i6th, would correspond roughly with the date of accession of his successor Rajaraja 1. 

About A.D. 948*9^ the battle of Takkolam was fought and the Chbla prince 
Rajaditya was killed by the Rashtrakuia king Krishna III, who apparenlly undertook 
a second expedition against the TondaJ-mandalam, di?., the ancient Pallava terrltorv. 
In A.D. 959 he was encamped with his victorious army at Melpati (di*., Melpadi in the 
.North Arcot District of the Madras Presidency) for establishing his followers in the 
Southern Provinces.' 

Records of Kpshpa JU have been found in the Tamil country down to the 28th 
year of his reign corresponding to about 967-8. Thus it appears that Utlama-Chola's 
accession took place immediately after the death of Krishna 111 . If it be borne in mind 
that Duama-Choja was himself a usurper, it is easy to understand how the interval of 
37 years between the latest known date of Parantaka 1. and the accession of Raja* 
raja 1 was occupied by the reigns of no less than six Chola kings. 

From an inscription found at KumbhakSnam it appears that the Chsla king Ra- 
jadhir^ja I. (A.D. lorS to at least 1053) was also known as Tijavarajendradeva and 
that he rei gned not less th an 36 years. An epigraph found at Pedda-Tippasamu- 

' U lo me lhat in ilie Srilapuram tnscrvpiian publiahtd by T>r, HdlzscTi Vol. VII, p. 105!, 

thc.jMT *^wo. dues not refer to the reign of rbe Ckata king EajJdctya^ who was pmbably dead ai the lime, but to 
the ^and year after the conquKt of the Toutjai-maiulalam by the Kfiahiia IIT, 

* £>. I»J. Vtd. IV. p. afti. Thta jeems to imply areiroll ngaimt RSitilrnkaia rule in iht Tamil oounlri-. 
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dram shows that RSjatlhiraja reigned until A.D. 1057-8. In a Sanskrit epigraph 
at Tribhuvanam in the Tanjore District, KuiOtturiga IH, (A.D. 1178-1217) claims to 
have built the of Sabhapati and the of the shrine of tlie god> 

dess Girindraja and the enclosing verandah These evident!v refer 

to the Nat a raja temple at Chidambarain in the South Arcot District ^ where the king must 
have built the muk/iama/idapUt the £'^pu 7 a of the shrine of the goddess Sivakami* 
Amman and the verandah enclosing the central shrine. The same king is credited 
with having bnilt the beautiful lempieof Ekamresvara (at Conjeevaram); the temple 
of Hslahalasya at Madhura: the temple at Madhyarjuna (/.?,, TiruvidaimarudQr 
in the Tanjore District) ; the temple of the SrhRajarSjigvara ; the temple of 
ValmikeSvara (at TiruvarQr in the Tanjore Dtstnet) ; the sadhdffiJifiiiiJpa and the 
big goptira of \"almikadhipati [Le., the temple at Tiruvarrir). As these are all 
old temples, the king's boast probably means that he either repaired them or made some 
substantial additions to the old shrines. Kulottuhga lU also built the Tribhuvanavi- 
rCSvara temple the modern Kampahaie^vara temple at Trihhuvanamj which was 
evidently called after his title Trihhuvanavlra. The consecration ceremony at this 
temple was performed by the king's Some^vara, who was the son of Srikantha- 
Sariibhu and bore the surname lsvara-§iva. SdmG^vara was well versed in tlie 
^iUTia-darkann and the eighteen and had expounded the greatness of Siva 

taught in the L'panishads. He was also the author of a work entitled Siddhtln- 
tamtnakiira, UvaraAiva is probably identical with Uana^iva, who WTOte the Suidhau-- 
tfisdra. In the same Sine of teachers there was alii? a Srikmuh^- Both f^analiva 
iind Srikantha are mentioned by the Saiva teacher V^edajuana In his ^ linmriha* 
pujapaddhatL Srikatjl ha-Saiiibhu is probably identical with Svamldevar-Srikantha- 
Siva, who was a contemporary of the Choja king Vikrama-ChOla. 

The Airavatefivara temple at DaraSuram near Kumhhakonam is called Sn-Raja- 
raji&vara in Its inscriptiens and is built in the style of the Karnpahare^vara temple at 
Tribliuvanain. Both of them seem to have been copied from the BrihadiSiara temple 
at Tanjore which is also called Sri-Rajarajlsvara in its epigraphical records. Perhaps 
the Dara 5 uram temple was also built by Kuldttuhga 111 , during whose reign the Trb 
bhuvanam temple came into existence as mentioned in the last pragraph. The for¬ 
mer is of unique interest to students of Tamil literature. The north, west and south 
walls of the central shrine bear a belt of sculptures representing scenes from the lives 
of the Tamil devotees of Siva, A large number uF these sculptures are accompanied 
by labels in characters belonging roughly to the 13th century A.D, 

Coming to the Vijayanagara period we find that the underground teiiiple at 
Vijayanagara was called Prasanna-Viriipaksha in ancient times. The Inscribed stone 
iound in it is dated In Saka-Sanu at 1435, the cyclic year Srimukha, corresponding to 
,A,D. 1513-4 and records a gift made by the Vijayan.igara king Krishnaray a on the 
occasion of his coronation. Krishnaraya’s remission of some taxes in favour of certain 
Siva and Vishnu temples is registered in an inscription at TiruviiSalur in the Tanjore 
District. The revenue remitted amounted to lOjOOO vamiias. Four other copies of 
this order of the king were discovered in previous years, 

,Among the feudatory families^ the Telugu Chodas and the Kodumbajur chiefs 
jJeserve to be noticed. Interesting information about tiie former has been obtained 
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mainly from inscriptions examined at Nandalur in the Cuddapah District i and 
Pottappi, the place with which ihe Telugu-Choda chiefs axe associated, has bt^en 
identified with a village of the same name in the Cuddapah District. Kodomb^lQr or 
Kodumbai is an ancient ’i'illage in the Pnduhkottai State. In an early Tamil poem^ 
the village and its tank are mentioned as being in the Papdya country and on 
the road to Madura from U^ah^r (at present a suborb of Trie hi nopoly). The 
tank at Kodumbalur is still an important feature of the village. The chiefs of 
KodumbalGr claim to have defeated the Chalukyas, Pallavas and Par;idyas. One of 
them boasts of having conquered ^*atapi. They seem, to have been on friendly terms 
with the Cholas and, accordingly^ a number of inscriptions of the family have been 
found in the Trichinopol)' District. The MQvarkOvil (dr., the temple of the three) 
at KodumbiilOr is popularly ascribed to the Chora, Choja, and Patydya kings. But 
the Grant ha inscription found on its walls informs us that the three shrines w'ere built 
by the Kodumbaltir chief Bhflti-VikramakGsarIn, who probably lived during the first 
half of the loth centurv A.D. 

In the National Museum ai Copenhagen are preserved two Kanarese inacriptions 
from Mysore and a Buddhist image with the creed engraved on its pedestal in North 
Indian characters of about the 9th or 10th ceiitur}". Impressions of the former and 
a plaster cast of the latter were sent to the Assistant Superintendent Southern Circle, 
for examination. Of the Kanarese inscriptions, one is a vlrai'a/t t\e , a memorial 
tablet describing the death of a hero in battle and belongs to the Hovsaia period. It 
was apparently a battle in which the brothers Vlra^Narasirfihadeva 111. and Ramanatha 
were interested, and may be referred to the second half of the 1 3th century A.D. The 
other Kanarese epigraph refers to tlie military operations of a certain Sajaveya who 
is described as the general of the S^ums. If this general is identical with Sajuva- 
Tikkamadeva, v\ ho was a military officer of the Yadava king Ramachandra, the record 
would belong to the 3rd quarter of the 13th century A.D, 

In Burma impressions were prepared of 31 inscriptions. The earliest of them is 
dated in A.D, T2SS and the latest in i88r A.D*, when king Thibaw, the last of the 
Alaungpaya djmasty, started building diminutive shrines about 15 feet high at each of 
the ancient capitals of Burma, in order to prolong his reign. The majority of the 
inscriptions relate to the construction of religious edificeSj such as pagodas, temples, 
monasteries and ordination haHs, and the dedication, for their maintenance, of 
endowments. With the single exception of an inscription found in the Kvauks^ 
District, which is Talaing, the language of these lithJc records is either Burmese or 
Pali or a mixture of both. 

Reference is made in the Report of the Burma Circle to two Chinese inscriptions 
found in Central Asia. One of them has been attributed to A.D. J58. *VBut its in¬ 
ternal evidence,^* remarks Mr. Taw Sein Ko, “ shows that it was set up in the 7th 
century A.D., as a tombstone to the memory fof Liu P'ing Kuo, the Chinese genera^ 
who invaded the Kokonor region, was defeated by the Tibetans and died in captivity.*" 
The second epigraph appears to be a legend inscribed on the gateway of a Buddhist 
monastery* Neither Its date nor locah'ty is mentioned. But the calligraphy appears 
to belong to the Tang dynasty (A. D, 618*905). 

Mr, Taw Sein Ko reverts to the histor)^ of Buddhism in Burma and says he 
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has discovered architectural evidence to support his theory of the derivation of 
Burmese Buddhism from China, This he finds in the symbolism of the component 
parts of some of the notable pagodas of Pagan which is inexplicable to the Burmese 
of the present day, but is accounted for by the Chinese. 

As regards the Burmese alphabet, its origin and development can be satisfactor¬ 
ily worked out only when more epigraphical records become accessible, especially the 
older ones. Mr. Taw Sein Ko states that the two Maunggun gold plates, published 
by Maung Tun Nvein (£*/». fttii. Vol. V, p. 101), are engraved in the Eastern Chalukya 
script of the 7th or 10th century. These plates are certainly older than the 10th 
centurv A.D. At Bultenzorg in Java are two stone inscriptions mentioning a king 
named Puniavarman', wlio had evidently occupied the island. The language of these 
inscriptions is Sanskrit, while the alphabet is Indian. One of them may belong to 
about the 6th century A.D. and the other must be later. Thus there is undoubted 
evidence of the island of java having been occupied about the 6th century D. by 
a king, who, if he was not an Indian, must have been influenced by Indian culture 
either directly or indirectly.* Further, we know from Tamil literature that trade 
relations existed in ancient times between Southern India and KMagam {t.e., Kadaram 
in Burma).* It is thus not difficult to Imagine how Burma became subject to Indian 
influences. But the exact process can be determined only when authentic docu¬ 
ments bearing on the subject become available. 

The historv of Indian religion and mythology deserve in conclusion a brief notice. 
The LakulLsa-Pafiupata is a .Saiva sect whose history has been specially investigated by 
Mr. Bhandarkar. He carries the antiquity of the sect to a very early period. During 
the field season of 1907-08 he visited Karvan which is the reputed centre of the sect 
and secured a copy of the local mahatmya. Here the god is called Lakutapani, /.c., the 
god who bears a staff in his (left) hand. He is said to hold a citron (bijapiiraka) in his 
right hand. At Karvan is a temple dedicated to NaklcAvar which is evidently the pop¬ 
ular form of the name LakuliSvara. The god is generally represented with two arms 
and a club in his left hand and is often taken for the god Siva in the form of a yogin. 
Mr. Bhandarkar has found the ruins of a shrine of Lakulisa near the temple of 
Nilkantha-Mahadeva at Nana in the Jodhpur State, Dr. Bloch has been studying 
the subject of the avataras of the god Vishnu. Students of Indian mythology will be 
eagerly looking fonvard to the article which he proposes to publish in the next 
Annual. He obsen^es that Bodh-Gaya was the place where the ninth or Bauddha 
a-oatSira of Mshnu first came into existence. Dr. Bloch considers it beyond doubt 
that the desire of the Brahmins to get a share of the Buddhist cult led them to create 
it “ Perhaps the loth centur)* A.D.” he adds “ was the time when the Bauddha ava- 
tara of Vishnu became officially recognized.” At Tegowa, in the Jubbulpore District, 
is a neat little specimen of Gupta architecture of the 5th or 6th century A.D. which 

P hid 4nt^ Vol. IV, pp. 355*S* A king of thw name I* said loha^'e restored the BMhi tree at Bodh-Gaya 
about A. D. 620 after it h.id been cut down by king fiasifaka. 

« If Purnavarman was tvyl an Indian king, he was, as Dr. Vogel suggests, probably a ruler of Cambodia. It 
is well kn<jwn that a number of Sanskrit inscriptions hav^e been found in Cambodia. 

* A king of Kataha or KiJirain (in Burma) built a Buddhist mihira at Negapatam in the Tanjorc District, 
The Chola king Rijendra-Chola claims to have defeated a king of Kidiram. There is. however, no reference to 
the Clwla king having set up a pillar of victory m Burma as stated by Mr. Taw Sein Ko in p.aragraph 25 of his 
Annual Kefroft. 
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now goes by the name of Kankalidevi. Among the can'ings of this temple the most 
interesting is a slab with a standing Bgure of the god Vishnu in the centre and small 
representations of the nine avataras of Vishi.m around, viz. (i) the Matsya on the top; 
(2) KHrma, Vamaua, Krishna and iVf^isirhha to the left, from below; and (3) Variiha^ 
RamUt Para^urama and Kalki to the right, from above. In the last or Kalki^avaiSra, 
only a horse is figured without the male figure riding on it as we find in later represent¬ 
ations. The order in which the avataras follow indicates that at that time they were not 
generally grouped together according to the strict chronological arrangement of later 
days. But the most important point is the omission of the ninth or Bauddha avatara, 
the total number thus being nine instead of ten. When the carving was made in the 
5th or 6th centuiy*, the Bauddha avatara had evidently not become recognized. 

Some light is thrown on the K 4 jamukha sect by a Grantha inscription on stone found 
at Kodumb^jOr which has already been mentioned. We are introduced to a certain 
Mallikarjuna of Madhuri (^Madura) who belonged to the AtrCva-^j/r^z and was the 
disciple of two teachers named VidySraSi and Tapora^i. The Kodumba)Qr chief 
Vikramakesarin is said to have presented a big matha {brihan-matham) to Mallikarjuna 
who was the chief ascetic of the Kajamukha (sect), with eleven villages for feeding 
fifty ascetics of the same sect (here called asita-vaktra). There is thus no doubt 
that Kodumbajor was a centre of the ICajamukha sect, though Mallikarjuna and his 
preceptors are unknown from other records. The stronghold of the sect in later 
times was apparently the Kanarese country*. The later preceptors of the sect were in 
The service of the temple of Dakshina-KedareSvara at Balagarhve in the Mysore State. 
The origin and history of the sect will have to be determined by future researches. 
The Chaunsath Jogini temple at Bheraghat in the Jubbulpore District is an interesting 
collection of images which have been already described by Cunningham. But their 
present arrangement differs considerably from the old one. Dr. Bloch states that 
during the last thirty years the statues have been shifted a good deal. The date of 
the statues can be determined by an inscription placed to the proper left of the door 
leading into the temple, which stands in the centre of the court. It refers the 
erection of the temple to the time of V’ijayasimha and Ajayasirtiha. two princes of 
the Kalachuris of Tripurl, who ruled over portions of Central India in the 12th century 
A. D. The alphabet of the labels engraved on the pedestals of the statues points 
to the same period. Dr. Bloch adds: “Another general consideration also shows 
that the 12th century* A. D. fits in very well with the setting up of this remarkable 
series of images of female deities. For it is just towards this period that we obser\*e a 
general tendency* in India to worship the divine nature in the shape of a woman.” 


V. Venkayya. 



THE FIRST VIJAYANAGARA DYNASTY; ITS 
VICEROYS AND MINISTERS. 

-♦-- 


I t is ivell'linoR'a that the touch between the ruler and the ruled was not very close in 
ancient Indian kingdoms. Even the worst despot had. iherefoie^ to depend 
largely on feudatories* * Indian Mistor)’ is mainly the storj" of feudatory families rising 
into power when the lime was opportune* The last Hindu kingdom of Southern fndia 
illustrates this point both in its origin and in its downfall* In the sequel this aspect 
of the first Vijayanagara dynasty will be explained in the light of the available 
materials^ and only so much of tiie general history of the dynasty will be introduced 
as is necessary for a proper appreciation of the theme. 

The Hoysala kingdon^^ which had extended over almost the ivhole of Southern 
India about ihe end of the 13th Century *, received a severe blow from tJie invasion 
of Malik Kafur in A.D. (310* Ballala Ltl, the then ruling king^ was first captured 
and subsequently released. But in A D* 1327 Muhammad Tughlak appears to have 
made another attempt to annex the Hoysala dominions. The Hoysaja power* in 
consequence, became much enfeebled and practically came to a close with the 
demolition of the capital Dhorasamudra^ by the Muhammadans in tiiat year.* 
Ballaja 111 is, however, known to have ruled until 1342-43** In the latter part of 

* III a record oF ?Lhctiinc of Narastmtia H | A.D* 1^24 anti 1334], the iloysala empire is agid to have cstendwl 
up to on the cast, Kofhgu (Salem snd CoiTi^batorc) an the south, Atvakhrtja (SouLh-Canara) on the west, 

and l leddort (Krishnai on the north, A general of Vlra-Sonicivara, soti of Naraslihha II, conquered 
in the PudsikkCtui Slate during the 0< Maravarman. SLiridara-PHl.ij 4 ya U (A*IJ* ujgi to tast)and SrSm^' 
varans fiouthem capUal w,is Kanuati lit near Jambukeivaram. NAra.^liuha til and Viradtimanatha. the twu 
clalm30t5 ic the throne aJtsr S^meswarnr hecante divided, the (r^rmer apparently tiding' the aacustral doniinioiis, 
including DhCrasamudra, and the latter the southern portion of the IJoysa|aempire* But Narasimha III appears 
to have supplanted or survived his half-brother Vira-Rimariatha. Tractkally therefore Marasimha bequeathed Uy 
his successor Ballaia IIT a united einpire, which *nbout lhal period extended almost over the whole of Southern 
India* Sec also Caldwcl]*s HisiOF^ 0/ p* 44- 

* Two other forms i>afasaniudri and Dk-Srasamudra abo oevur in inEicriplTons, The derivation of tlic name 
a not iJcar, Mr, Rbc would connect il whJi DFvarapurj mmtinned in a legend which traces the Hoysaba in 
the mythical person Sala* As, hQwe4'er, villaj;i:e names ending in ire often called after their founders or 

donors, 1 believe tliat the Hoj-salo, capital also must have been so named after Its founder whn was called 
cither DhiVra or DiSra- The modem name HalFbhlu which me;ins ' the old capital * was perhaps applied to it 
after the seat of Gavemment was transferned thence to Tiruvannamalai* by Hallala ITT* 

' Bfyvthay Gazeiittr, Vol. Part II, pp* 5Pg-io* 

* duiuvol Rtpi^ri on Iipigraphy |of p.iragraph 51. 
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hl^ reign, Ballila changed his capital to Timvannamaiai in the South^Arcnt District/ 
His son, [lallala IV = is known to us only from one or two stray records in the 
Mysore State, It is doubtful if ever ho ruled as an independent sovereign. Perhaps 
the change of capital by Balla|a IH from Dhurasamudra to Tiruvaiinamalai 
was due not only to the fear of the Muhammadansj but also to the rising power of 
his feudatory chiefs Harihara I and Bukka 1 * It Is not ascertained as ycl from 
cpigraphical records what definite position these two chiefs held under the 
Huysalas ; but that they were powerful enough to esiercise much inRucnce in the 
fJoysala kingdom long before they could declare their independence, is proved by 
certain known facts, Ibn Batuta (A, D, 1333 to 1343^ * speaks of a Muhammadan 
Chief of Honore (Honavar) on the western coast who was subject to Haralb or 
HarFh,"' Hariyappa (Ilaribara 1 ), The fort at Badami was built by a suhordinate 
of llariliara I in A* D ., 1340,^ Mr. Sturrock in his SSouth-Canara Manual (Vol* 1 , 
p. 55) says that by A.D. 1336—the traditionary date of the foundation of 
Vijayanagara—the Bairasu Wodears of the West Coast liad been forced to acknow¬ 
ledge tlie suzerainty of Vijayanagara^ and that a fort had been built at Barukfiru by 
Harihara 3 p- 65)- fu an inscription assigned by Mr, Rice to about the same 

period [BTra]-Bukkaiina-\'odeya (or his sou) Is represented as attacking a town in the 
Shimoga district which was within the Hoysala country/ The fact that Singaya- 
DannSyaka, one of the Hoysala feudatories at DaitayakankOttai, acknowledges the 
suzerainty of Eallaia 111 in a record of A. D- 1340. but figures as a semi independent 
ruler in A. D. 1346-47/ also shows that the Hoysaja power had declined by that time 
and was passing into other hands in the interval. Subsequent to the destruction oF 
Dliorasamudra by the Muhammadans, Harihara I and Bukka 1 perhaps began slowly 
to grow in power, and about A.D, 1340 they had acquired snificient importance to 
build forts and auract the notice of foreign travellers, though they were not still in a 
position to assume the titles of independent sovereignty. In fact there is strong 
reason to believe that prior to A.O, 1346, by which time, perhaps, Balls|a had 
died, there was no attempt made by Hariitara and his brothers to declare their 
independence. 

In Saka-Sariivat i268 = A,D, 1346—47 the fit’e brothers Vira-Hariyappodeya, 
Kampamiodeya^ Bukka^ujodeya, Marappndeya and Muddappodeya, their son-in-law 
{aliy^') Ball.'rppa-Daunayaka and prince SOvaijna-Vodeya, together with other members 
of the family^ jointly made a grant to the forty Brahmaiias whom they had employed 
at Siiugeri to render service to the teacher Bharatitlrtha-^rJpada and his pupils, in 
order that these latter might continue to perform their penances at that place. The 
record ^ that supplies this interesting information also states that I Jarihara I had by 
that time (j.e., Saka-Satiivat 1268) brought under his control the whole country 
between the Eastern and the Western Oceans, This grant made to the teacher at 

^ Vol. L, p. 3 1 t 

* Itie full mme of this prince, Vira-Vtrilpri.ksha-liaUj'Iji (IV) (Ep, Carn.i VoU fX. Inttodiicttan, 3 ^) 

OT HAmpc'ViMjcyirn (iiirf., IV, Yd. 3J}) indicitea hi? confleaion wtlblHaiiipc. In the icrmple 4 I 

M^mpe ihere is an ujtpubllBhEd lithic record which i-eFers itsrlf lo the icign ol a Hayfa[a king. 

* ForgiitUit Empirv^iir 7t find .^fanuni of the $outh-C3^nariL [>iEtr|c±, Vot, 1. p. f) 5 . 

* /fld'. VoL X, p. dj. '' £p- Cat‘n.t Vot VII, IncradEict'on, p. 34. 

* Annufft Report on Epijfanhy far 1906-7, pnr^graph 51* 

JEp, Cflfrt.j Vol, V], Sg. No, t. and Introduction, p. 11. 
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Sriiigcri' by the founders of the Vijayanagara family seems to bear out the 
traditional connection claimed in later records for the teachers of the rdtgious 
institution at that place with the rise of the now empire and the foundation of the 
town of Vijayanagara. The joint donation by the five broliiers further indicates tlie 

undivided interest which they had in the building up oE the new kingdom. Bukha I 
was apparently governing the eastern and central divisions of the Hoysala cotirtry, 
while Harihata ! was in charge of the western and portions at least of the soutlierti 
districts which belonged to ilie Yadavas of Devaglri.= Ktimpana 1 was rulbg over 
the Nellore and Cuddapali districts, and Marapa, the Shlmoga and Xorth-Canara 
districts. Kampatia II, son of Bukka, was a powerful prince, who recovered the 
south from the JIuhammadans and was in sole charge of it about .Stika-Ssriivat 1283. 
Bukka changed his capital from Dhorasaraudra to I losapatlaua between Saka-Siinivat 
1274 and 1276, and thence to the town of Vijayanagara, newly consttucied by him ; 
apparently, because the latter was more central and afforded greater facilities for the 

administration of a big kingdom. ..... , 

The Vijayanagara empire must have been cotnposed of many principalities and 

divisions already ln“tlie time of Harihara 1 and Bukka 1 . While some of these were 
placed under viceroys and princes of the ruling family, others were, apparently, looked 
after and oovemed by the rulers themselves. Barakiir—the Barakanyri or Batalta- 
kanvapurr of lltluc "records* and the Pacanmria of .Vicolo dot Conti*-was a city of 
great lTnpGrt.mice and the seat of a viceroy in charge of the northern portion of the 
Tulu countrv from early Vijayanagara times. ‘ U is st.tted to have occupied the 
same important position also during the reign of the Hoysala kings to whom the whole 
of the Tuln-nad was subordinate.* Mahgalfiru (Mangalore) was an equally important 
place and the capital of the Southern Tulu country. Hadapadi Gautarasa, a minister 
of Harihara I. is knotvn to have been ruling the Maiigalura-rajya in Saka-Sariivat 
-71 f-A D 1349)'- Coins named MaiigalQra-gadyai.ia and Barakantira-gadyai.ia are 
often refen-ed to in inscriptions' and show that the Viceroys at these two places were 

“ TH^Uentity of DhurstiUr.lia with VidyJraifya p'.., tho miniiLor 

Jr Hc.} Iias bc^n based upon 

MadhaVJch.iO'O w ^^tHLirnbip of ndked in the Taiifarfl and Attributed by i)r. 

Etiidltifin isp however, possible ihjii Bhdrattdrtha referred to 

BumelJ to l.hiiti I ir o-i|_h nhiraiMCrEshnaiTrtb.Tp who La merttioned as ihc second in the sqcccssion 

- the Vol. tp p.474} and .TB thr predece^rof Vid>^r.nya, 

bstotSriiiKcn tGAc t Hantralwc and KoIat dislrkls of the Mj-sore State printed m the volumes of the 

^5 wuffitPst that print (0 Si-lk.T u 76 ,Butka I w.ts ™ling juiiuly with bts Wniher Harihara I. 

Ef{frrajfha Cur^a - v Cuddapah iind AnanLapur di 5 lrict& indepondent records of Bnkka L 

Bui, as aboui ttii 3 -inJ nifapurdiairklE. ihoso exclusively oE Hnrihuro t, cme Is inclined to suppose 

“h’i ttU .lie iclriwrial ch»q(« of Hie ™o brorh.i. delink. 

I jrpigrapEikal coll«liorv far r^i, No*- 9^* ^73- 

* Forgsfti*^ Fmf^tre, p- S2 and r'ote 1. 

* V In ^ak.i-Si»iiivat ijfil (-A. D, when Harihara I was 

military stronshold oF Bufuknr(^^ Carn^ Vof. V, Ak. iS^}- 
power* BallaUT II ihc tiominal ruler. The last rcfrescftlative of the Yadava or Balial 

Perh.ipx ^‘^"^Trtliitoiintrv >s certain Sba^l^ra-^’aik la whom a Raru of Barcefort- 

5upremac>-in the AfanuaL VoL T* p. 64)^ Of Bukka 1 it h staled that at hU approach Sahkap.iry s 

'fV'w ~s Bllrf «'!"'■'«>' “ '' 

os°Sh=.ot«-N.ik rvfcrr.d to Jo ,lw Sooih-Conoo. -Vo,,,,.;. 

T Bpi^aphical cpHeclbn hr 1^1* ^o* 57* 

* i^PrnMtc i* 
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even ^nthothed. to issue cotns from their own mints. Araga, Araga-Gutti or Male* 
Tajya located in the Shimoga district of the Mysore State, and iadudii^ portions, if 
not the whole, of North Camra appears to have formed another of the main divisions 
<?f the western portion of the Vijayanagara kingdom. Marapa, the brother of 
Harihara 1 , was in charge of it. It is stated of him that he conquered the whole 
of the Kadamba or Banav^si j 2,000 countir (the modem N. Canara district) and 
was residing at Chandragutti in ^aka 1168^ haring for his minister a celebrated 
-chplar named Madhava.^ Santaltge looo, which included part of the Shimoga 
district in the Mysore Stale and part at least of South Canara,= was governed in Saka* 
Samvat 1 269 by a feudatory chief who bore the title Pandya-Chakravarti/ An inscrip¬ 
tion of ihe time of Harihara I from the Kolar district* furnishes the name of one 
of his Dam/iJitavaAas, the JlfalmnianJaiesvara who is perhaps identi¬ 

cal with (i.e., son-in-law) Ballappa-Dannayaka already referred to in ihe Sringeri 
inscription Cartr. V^ol. VI, Sg, No. i, and Introduction, p. 31). In the same 
yeur (/>„ Saka* 5 ariivat 1268) Harihara and bis brother Muttana-Udaiyar 
Muddapar) appear to have jointly issued an order to the inhabitants of Tckkal-nSdu* 
which must have been included in the Muluvayi-rajya noticed in the sequel. 
Gdayagiri-rajya comprising the modern Nellore and Cuddapah districts was governed 
by Kampa I as is proved by an inscripiian from the Nellorc district dated m Saka- 
Samvat 1368/ His son Samgama 11 was in charge of the Paka-vishava from bis 
capital at Vikramasirhliapiira. Nellore, in Saka 127S, and made a grant of a 
village in the Muliki-countr}' (Cuddapah) to the Salva temple at Pvishpagiri.* This 
snows that the latter district was also included m Samgama^s dominions. About the 
samepenod VlraSrl Savaniindcya, another son of Kampa I, was ruling at Udaya- 
giri^patlaua as “ the lord of the eastern ocean ” ^ Perhaps Savanna and Sartigama tl 
divided b etwixt the m the Nellore and Cuddapah districts ivhich must have formed 

' Eff- Corn. Vol. VIU. Sb, S75* 

' -i-hls minister »ho « .,feo catlea ajd Mudarasa-O^oj, In I, 

been 3 jrest Vedic Mhnki nnd 3n adhereni oF pure Ssivl™ 39 t3ught hv lt,r teaefce. t} - -- T, 1 

Tn t,3,-e been the s<n-ernot of aattni-sei ij.oen nnnn.rv. He the " n nf rceHeln rhT V / 

Vol. VI,. Sh, No. eBt), Pnele^to. W.betTn Vnl VI ^ 

3 rttordtn .i 3 .e that hlUdhaen n-ne .„,™.ied ;..|ih [j,. ‘J/ f' ™ “ 

cofiqurrHl Goa and prnnted la =4 BribmAcia?, who CB-qpcralcd «kh bin. Ii, rh^ ' 

bearing his Mortifies this tirirh the Advaita teacher Midhavachiiryii-Vlda^'nyr ° 

eontiocmr o Goo ,n the tnenl 3 ,ned In Sit. .NV eSt, .tntl hk l^therk n.tnettnd .J, 3 . 81 ™^“;^.^^ 

differ from ihos* of the Adi-arn tearW whkh .nre elsewhere l„d \ „i u? „ 1 that record 

Fottnd tobeM.,.™ 3nd The pore fklefcn., 

oFthe Vfchoo ,3nd file, 3„ nei lented ^p n-kh the 

pmiudtee oE the ^c.onan. CtmeequeMly, ,t I<x.lt 3 .09 H there fioorkhed 3. thle perittd In The eenfee o 7 the 
Mgsrstangj fwDschol3t5oflh=t,nfne.\(sdh3V3.-c,ne,3n3dhe™i o( Sai.i.m'anrt the ether 3 foi l, . 
Adv^taecheol oEB3.bh3r«h.^ The en.tnentte,- on i.Ifn.neth.Td netted „ 

Efi, /wjJ., Vol. Vin, p. is6, note 4. 

j - Vol. Vm. Ti 154 - Tlie titfc denote that tfip chief, wfiow name ts lost, have be 

eirircHlnr of Pandyn[;hakrflv 3 rti Vira^Pa^^yadciraivbD, Sn3^akat?oS,»^^^ Tilling fn South Canar.i [tpiirra 
coUhaittun for ig«i. *Va. 50). before hrm tliL title was bornr bv ihe Alyn t,r Alupachid 
b^nnning ..f the c^ih c«il„rv. (Epigraphli;.'.! cotlection f..r the ™ «=, 

6 ' ’^''ijayaditya bore the surname Ultama-Pandja (E/, Jfifl VdL fX. [jp. ji ^nd aij. 

- " /[i '' * Ditlo, 39. 

- ^Vftiarf ^nsaripliana, p. 7?rj, No. jS. 

* Ef. InJ., V0I. Itt. p. 24. 

* Kpigraphicoi coHectioTi for 19011. Nr*. 500 and 50:,. 
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the eastern portion of the Vijayana^ara empire^ lVhjluv'avi'’ajya and the more central 
divisions ^vere ruled by Bukka 1 himself and his son Kampala 11;'^ whUe the 
Penugoyda^raiya placed under the charge of another of his sons Vira-Vlrupani?a- 
Odeya.^ A few years after, Kampana II acquired the Rajagambhira-rajya which 
perhaps comprised the southern country^ in general but particularly that of the 
Pandyas Thus we see that Harihara, Eukka and other princes of the Vijayanagara 
family extended tiiesr influence in ev^ery direction almost simultaneously j and before 
rhe accession of Harihara Ilj the first sovereign who could be so called, the 
empire had literallv extended over the whole of Southern India spreading between 
the Eastern. Southern and the Western Oceans,^ some of its important divisions 
being (i) the Odayagiri-rajva, including Paka-vishaya and the Miiliki-deSa, (2) the 
Penugonda'-rajya (which later on included Gutti-rajya as stated in a copper-plate Ins¬ 
cription of the time of Mallikarjuna, dated Saka ?38 j), (3) the Araga, Male or 
Maleha-rajya, incUiding the ancient Banavase t^.ooo, Chandragutti and Gove^ (4) the 
Muluvay'i-rajya^ (5) the BarakQrn and the Mangalura-rajya or, clubbed together. 
Tu|u-rajya, and (6) the RajEigariibhrra-rajya. 

Records of Harihara I are very limited in number. We do not know of reliable 
inscriptions of his time beside those of Badami* and Kantavara“ and a few published 
in Mr* Rice's Epi^raphin Curnfttica!^ Some suspicious copper plate records, which 
have been noticed hr Mr. Rict’^ and Mr* Butterworth,® call him a chief of Kuiija- 
rakona—the modern Anegondi—attribute to him the foundation of the city of \'ijaya- 
nagara with the help and advice of idyaranya who was then performing penance in 
the temple at Ham pi and give the d,ite Saka*Saiiivat *258 for his coronation" 
From inscriptions of later kings which give a lengthy account of the origin of the 
family, we learn that Hi^^ihara I and his four brothers were sons of a certain 
Sarfigama of the race of the Moon. Sarhgama's sons are staled Guch in turn to have 
conquered the Muhammadans (Turushkas), which shows that in the early stage of 
Vijayanagara history there was continuous struggle with the Intruders It has been 
stated already that Harihara w'as mainly occupied with the subjuganon of the 
western portion of the Hoysaja dominions, including the Kadur and i^bimoga districts 

Sm belowj p. lan Fnjm n amne record reoetiiTy ai Tiruppattur tn lEc Salem district (Epi^^rn* 

phicat coIkdToii" for igop. No. ^31), ^ttiluvsji-rftj^’a Ls linawti lo Jinvt compreiiid [he T4JKa4,7-nn*|u. Ej-j'lPniclu, 
Kaliftt^araipanu* Psrilr-pflrr^i Muhkrit^ijr-paTTix. Puramabl’nllKlii .incl tnatiy oiher tnmor dlviitiDns, in ih^ time of 
DrsTiTaya I* in Sat a This shows that it oompristd at the time larpt portions of S.ilnm and South Arc-ol 

districts fit the .Madras PresTdcnL->'. 

= £p. VciL VI* p. 337 * 

* Accordin^tir we find Harihara 1 and Uiikka I a^siiming the title Mard of the Eastern and Western 
oceans ^ {Ep. /W, Vol 111, p. Tt^f, and Vol* VI, p, 327 , foatnole 2 ). 

* Jtidr Vo]. \j p. '^3- 

* Kpigraphica] col |ec Lion for iciot. No. 57. 

- Vol. V, Ah. Ijqt Vnl. VI, Sff. I ; Vot. Vllf, Tl. [54* Vok IX, Bn. 97, Dv. 50 and NT. iij 
and VVfl* X, Mr. 31 ? and Ol. The fimt of these Rives Harihara the imperial titles .lfrj^ 4 r 47 iJd''(j.Vfryii, ett., and be- 
glni with a Sanskrit vcr&e {tjtitfj-gtri'itimfuri etc.] which is fosind Tn the oF rnshpadanta. 

‘ Ep* Tarn., Yel X, Bg* 70. 

^ AVjfJfljftf fKiscnpitimi, Vnl, F, pp, togfF? sisi .lEsts Jnd. Anf.* VohXXXV'MU pp, Sp tngt* 

* .A?, the iraditiotial daic ol the faundaiion of Vi]ay.aTiagara k also believed to A.TX (33(> rT.t., Saka 
12:^9). It is riDt improbable that Harihara 1 in this year actimlly made an altenipi to declare his indcpctid^cc 
arQ Tn order to secure ibnt object befriended a teacher oF ihc Sr inner i-.rjjNjff. J'he date uF the t’vo copper* 
platii might thu^. be gruntod to Ik genuine—being based on inidition—thiluuh the rLTordii ■on them may not be 
beyond suspicion. It may be noted that sn ihese records. GhanaH.-iila |Peijugoiidai-r,7jyji and Ch.intirasi;iri*ril]ya 
are staned to ixavs been Incliidrd In H.-irihars^ dtiminions- 
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^ -.f Mantralore h;i5 ako been mentioned as one of bk 

of M^orc. J ® been another tulb? at KappatOr m the 

subordinates. Gopoa app a ^ Chameva-nayaka built the fort at Badam. in 

Nagarakhan^a-country J. > ^ 

Saka . a6. under „« newly acquired kingdom, we do 

andhad not estabhshed h m^a J ^ 

not find m J"' ,,, concerned with the central portion of the 

would nar e ru . ^._ ^ ^ nhorasatnudra in Saka-Sanivat 

‘'""SSrr was probably administering the empire in the earlier years of his reign, 

■ t ■ k h- hrrtther Manhan I A record from the Eang*^lore district, dated in 

tomtly with his brother riannari i. T\ nnd 

.rst^Tr-.:ts,X" 1 .-^ 

Smwn for the latter is Saha .aj6.’ we may suppose that the event happened 
same time after that d.-ite, when, as noted already, it wasaUo found ^ '' 

Bukka to shift the capital from Dhorasamudra. The chief /'"f 

of fBukka M in Saka-S.aii.vat IC 74 . was Naga.ir.a-Dar.n 5 yaka. Af,iMa,a>v/<iU^ 
MaUinatba-Vodeva. son of n/fyu (»>•, son-in-law) Nadepige Sayama or Sa.-.N 3 yaka 
!as about this period, governing Bemmattanakallu (Chitaldroo.) as Bukka's vrceroy. 
This Malllnatha is. apparently, different from Mallmathaor Ma 11 appode>w. son of 
Bukka r and a brother of Harihara H. Perhaps, prince Mallappodeyar was the deput> 
of his father Bukka pna-Odeyar and was ruling with him. r^mrd from the Bangalo^ 
district dated in Saka 12S5, registers a grant by this prince (f)*’-' “I' " ' ' 

Sa). Barakara-ralya was ruled between Saka .282 and . 287 by the 
Malleva-Dannrivaka.’ Between Saka 1285 and 1290 the general administration of 
the empire appears to have been in the hands of Basaveya or Basavayya- 
natinayL.- Mal,spradha,ia. Goparasa-Odeya w:^ ruling the BarakQra-ra,ya from 
Saka-Sariivat r28[8] to 1293’' The (amons Brahmana gener^ of Bukka s 
son Kampana-Udaivar w.ns Goppatm, whose Ranganatha mscnption has been 
published on pp. "f Epigrapkia fndica. Vol. VI Goppana appears 

Le entered Tryice under Kampaiia as early as Saka-Samvat .275. when the 

^ CflfrJi-i Volt Vnii Sb. 2 ^ 5 * ^ 

= EpiffrapliicBl collefiion for i?fs6. No* 5^^- ^„r be ^tiil mVmn fram Hmn- 

. .„"saka »r6 BskUV IjptalJ", t-aJ S taTHc Payafads tsiukaar.lw 

pal lana ia Ike Moysaca-tiya (Ef, Carn^ \ al.. , , was ruline foim Ws * jenrtitcd Ihrone' ar 

TamkardBlrkU also irW iaS^ka^^^^^^ in.™ Hasapauaaa [o VidySaaeam aiaat 

TittMTUtKoHs fnd.. Vd. 11 r, p. I iSr iKite 9J >= often referrm 

* Ep, CuT^-t ^** 1 ' IXi Bn. 59 ‘ 

»Vol. VI11; Sb, 104 ' 

^ VqLTX,Dv, ngr 

■ Biii., VoL XT, Cda Nos. i and 3- 

t Professor Kiclbom^s JflufArrw ii'ifi No 4S«i ' 

• EpWphiral coJlffrtion (ut iQQi. * 39 p m Hi. 

I- Fp .Ctfrt*.. VoU IV, Ch- Nos. lit and 117 - 

o EpigrapblcjhlconertiQn fof 1901, Nos. t (7 and IS 9 - 
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priine-rainisier {m)ihiipradkatt{\ of Kampaiia was Somappa or SQvappagalu as he 
is called in a stone record at Kadiri in the Cuddapah district.' in his early career, 
before lie was deputed about Saka laS.-i’ to reduce the southern dominions and to 
subdue the Mussalraans of Madura.’ Kampana, who iv.is distinguished from his 
uncle Kaiiipa I by the epithet chikka or kumdra', was apparently in charge of the 
MiiluvSvi countri-* After subduing the south and taking possession of the Rsja- 
.rambhlra-rajya prince Kumara-Kampana appears to have ruled as an independent 
sovereign." Misrule must have extended over the whole of the south and parts 
.tIso of the Mvsore State, including at least the Bangalore and Kolar districts and the 
south Mysore district {^Ep. Cara., Vol. IV, Introduction, p. 24). In Saka irSg 
Bukka himself appe.ars ruling from his camp at Mujuvayi.’ In the same year Bukka 
is stated to have decided a dispute between the Jaiiias and the Bhafctas (j.f., Sn- 

Vaishoavas) by declaring “that there was no difference between Jaina religion 
idarlaaa) and Vaishpava religion" (Mr. Rice’s inseriptions rtt^.^ra-aai^a-Belgola, 
Translations, p- l8o). The territory immediately south of the Kaveri in Mysore, 
••which was included in the kingdom of Vishi.iuv.nrdhaiia Pratlpa-Hoysala, ” was 
governed In Saka 1290 by an official of Vira-Biikkanna-Odeya.‘ Uchchafigi and 
Sosavor (the birth-place of the Moysalas) appc.nr also lo have been subdued by 
Bukka’s general, Tippatia-Vodcya." Prince Sovai,ina-\'odeya, son of Marappa-Vodeya, 
who may possiblv he identical"with his namesake mentioned in the Sriitgeri record, is 
stated to have granted a village in Maduvanka-nadu In Saka-Satlivat 1 291It is not 
unlikely too that this Sovani.ia-'k odeya is identical with one of the two princes of the 
same name mentioned as sons of Kampa f and Bultka 1 in the Anatml ffepart on 
Epigraphy for 1906-7, Table, p. S6. In the eastern division we have seeti that 

Sanhgama Hand Ytra-Savannodeya were ruling about Saka 1278, Perhaps they 

died "issueless. In Saka-Samvat 1291 Bhisltara-Bhavadora, one of the sons of 
Bukka 1 .appears to have been placed In charge of the eastern country, which 
lie nilcd from the fortress of Udayagiri." Penugopda-rajya was administered by 
rlncc Vita-Virupaniia-Odeya os Bukka Ps deputy in Sak.T-Saiiivat 1276.'* Vlrupania 
r'pears to have, subsequently, been transferred to the Aragada-niji a In or before 
S-ka-Samv.at 1285.“ An inscription of 1290 from the Kadur district'* records gifts 

. F=-wu,phi.:a! rvUwS™ hr .«v6. No, S’J =9“' - f' "'"‘V 

Wninpps iEf. M. Vsl. VI, p. jrrV Tbr some p.r.c:,, ,s referred u. m Ef. Vol. 

^■*^'VworiiKl'*doll^mK»>"Pa.'»»v»a»U=l™m T»mil Sriku 1)83 (No.JSOOl the Epi^'rapKicoI 

^ iSi of (rtticriptions of tmin litunil in ttii: K'-jIar distfrii:! 

collection for ^nil th= latc^U * ^ ^ ^ 

ran'TC bct'"icen ' 3 ? J and I . 

Mr, Sewoirs h\tio/A^hqurVet, Vd* Up p- 

* tnd-t Vol. Vl, p., 3^4' f I ri ■■ l-^s i 1 ' r 

*£ CarM Vol X Kl, 203, The Kndin fccnrd of Snifa 1775 (Epigraphica! collection for Xo. 523) 

clt/him AW« X. Mr. 

■j virl tv Ck I Mv l"troductroFi< p* 21, 

“ Iha.f * YlH T1 132 Rpigciiphical collection for 1903. Xo. gj- 

"/frtif.i . ' ■ Bultka 1 b kcTC Fcated to have been ' niUfig the tciritorir'belofigiogto the fctngs 

he Hoysala Kiofi^ it with much and graccl ns ao ornament on iihnuldrr. 

pj Cam Vol- VII I, TU Nm. 2n rmd 37- 

» Ib*ti Vol VI Kp. 6. Nr. 3-1 ctHhe Shimoga di*=tf3cl w datcil m ihecycEic year Plavabga which is one yciat 
* to the date of l^p & record^ a grant for ths "" perTnan^nt domain of Vinipirjya, wn of Bukkariya 
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niade "in order to secure the rule of the Earth ” to Virupapna-Odeya. The Araga 
country or Male-rajya' was at this interval, perhaps, temporarily placed to charge of 
Madarasa-Odeya, the Saiva schular and contemporary of the great Advaita teacher. 
Madhavacharya-Vidyaranya. The object with which the gift was made indicates 
that \-‘irupaima tvas recaUed to Vijayaiwgara for some political reasons, winch are not 
quite apparent “ He was, however, reconciled to his viceroy's place in Saha 119a ; 
for an inscription from the Kadur district states that he made in that year a grant to 
the temple of KalaSanStha at Kalasa. A certain Nagaona-Todeya was in charge 
of the Sadaliya-rajya in Saha 1*93." About the close of Bukka’s leign his mahspra- 
dhana was Anantarasar, under whose orders ChOjappagaju, the minister at f’enugonda, 
constructed a canal.* It was, perhaps, at the instance of this same Anantarasa that 
the tank at PorumamiHawasdugin Saka-Samvat 1293 by prince Bhaskata-Bhavadura 
and was designated Anantasagara after that minister.” Ananta or Anantaraja is 
stated in the Poruraamilla record to have been the minister of the five sons of 
Sariigama 1 (verse 16} ‘as in the past, Vishpu—the beloved of his devotees, served 
the (five) Paiidavas (both) as a charioteer and a servant.' An earlier inscription 
from Penugorida dated in Saka-Saiiival 1 * 76 ,' mentions the same mahspr<tdhS«a 
Anantarasa-Odeyaru and states that he built the fortifications at that place the 
would-be capital of the later Vljayanagara kings.' A copper-plate record from 
Yedatore gives the date of Bubka’s death as Saka lagS, Nala, with astronomical 

details.* 

Harihsira II, the son of Bakka, must have succeeded in Saka 1298-9,’^ He was 
the ftrst to assurUie the imperial titles M&hdr^jsdhiw&ju. and to 

establish himself on the throne of Vijajranagara. The kingdom in Ills time seems to 
have reached the utmost limits and to have been firmly secured." The eadiefit 
records dated in Saka t ^*99 do noTrefer to any of Hadhara’s viceroys or ministers. 
Mudda or Muddatia-dandanayaka was his prime-minister in Saka 1 500'* and appears 
to have continued !n that position till at least Saka 1309'*^ this time, a certain 

^ Cam.. VoL VIIh Imroductfofi, p. 13 and iibove, p, 

= An ifTicripli™ Frpm the TirthnJmUi liiluka [lird, H. 114!. the date Saka tjoi to L'dagtri VirCpii* 

kaiiar^ya, snn of nukliariSya. falls Into the reign oi ttarihdra fl. So. l<ij frirm the aatne liJuka is dal«J in Saha 

1303 arid oatia the pn™.^ Vnrflpfiksharaja giving him the imperial titles of mahJltslidhirija, panunc^vata. ftc. 
These miords. perhaps, show that Virupafjna was then ruling independently of Hadhara and give a clue to the poli¬ 
tical Ttiisoos for which he w Jis obliged tn be absent from hi* vicer^ljal seal In ihc latter part of Qukk&s reign ; see 

nlso TL So* M(5. 

* Carn-^ Vol, V], 32. 

* VqI, X, Cb, 63. 

* Vol. XIT, rg. g2. 

‘ Ep [graphical cotloctidrti tor So. t/i- 

' lait., \^ol* VI, p. 327* 

» /fil’d, Vol. rii.p, 33S- 

» CiiTn . Vnl* IV, Vd 46 . . . ' 

* Tills is corroborated by an Inscription from Nrllorc [m^riptinnSi S. j6} which stales that Saka 

13S2 was the i^tb regnal year ul Harihara II* 

n Fargoit^n EmjftiV^, p. 48, and /nd., Vo!. Ill^p. HS^- 

^ Ep* Cam., Vnl. V, Cn, aifi* It Is staled here as fttll a* in I'Aid., \ol. XI, Dg- s-f” that the pnH3c-ntini.5tpr 
Mfldda-dantinatha was already Ecrvlng lo thal capacity nndec (larihaca's fatber, Btikka I. Ilic rimnci: refrre 
to KrTvi^ktl as the ipirituud ^nro. nf king Harihara H. From what 1* staled in So. 5® *^1*^ Epijijtaphicnl 

cnllcttioki for i&^3, Mu1ld.l1 also appears to haiu followed the teachings of KnyS^akri, We hak'e seen already 
that this Kriya^afcll waa the ^rti ol the mlTiisttr Mftdhava j see above, p. 338, note 3. 

/fil’d, Vol. V. B 1 . 63 
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Malagarasa of the Ka5mtra-vamSa set up a golden piniiacle on the temple at BfiliTr. This 
Malagarasa may he identical -with Malagarasa-Odeya, who was ruling the Mangaltirii- 
rajj-aundet orders 0! Harlhara 1! in Saka-Sarhvat 1312. ‘ Harihara's prlme-mlmster 
betweenSaka 1302 and 1304 was Kampatina, (luring whose regime the BelQr temple 
was partly repaired, and four new pillars presented." The famous minister Sayana or 
.Sayanacharya of literary celebrity is lelerrecl to in Mr. Venkayya's article on the NallDr 
grant of Harihara 11 ." From Saka 1300 to Saka 1306, Depai.ina-Odeya was apparently 
in charge of the S5dali-rajya‘ which, in the time of Bukka I was ruled hy his father 
Naganna-Odeva.-’ A minister BhavadCtra-Odeya is said to have in.ade^a grant to the 
temple of TripurantakB vara at Tripurantakam (Kurnool District) in .Saka 1308 {Epi- 
graphical Collection for igo.;, No. 257). Mallappa-Odeyawh.r was ruling 

the Araga country in Saka 13,2," may be identihed with that Mallap-Odeya who in 

Saka-Sari,vat 1309 while the king was ruling from hi.s camp at Dhorasamudra (t.e. 
llalebid r was himself governing the Tu!u, Halve and the Kohkapa countries from his 
capital Barakilm." He must also be identical with M a liana-Odeyar who was ruling 

Halve with hi.s residence at Honnavura (Honavarl in Saka-Saiiivat 1309.* Prior to 

Mallappa BarakQru-rajya was in charge of a certain Uommarasa-Odeya 
between Saka-Sariivat 1301 and 1303'‘’ and of Jakkain.ia-Odeya m Saka ) 304 . 
in Saka 1314 Sihganiia-Odeva was in charge of Tutu and Malaha-r 5 jya with his 
capital at Barakuru while the king was encamped ar phorasamudra.'" This princ- 
palitv was governed bv HeggadeSamkarasa or SarhkaradeTa-Odeya m Saka- 
Saiiivat 1316 arid I3t;." In the latter part of Harihara's reign, i.e. about Saka 
Araga fMaleha-rajva) was ruled by Vitthaopa-Odeya“ who. as we shall see 
^ ' continued to serve also under nevarSya 1 “. while Barakuru was 


the sequel, 


^ ^ Momma VM. IV, ch. dated (iuring the mle oi 

Ih^ vjUB.. evId.nUy .ft.r . te.chet 

Sayana appears to* hnvu had a Jamri minister hy name Batcha. HtEson 

aciuti! his iho 1cj(it.-Dn 

iTi cemok Hi VlinyHitagtra iS.-b. U Vol* U p lyS). kugn appHrenlly k up fiftv.i; undtr 

t F. Ivt 1 . ^(^rt lor Feb.m ApO, iSpp... 

-* ri ^- 1^1 \jnc fy-j and Acs. ^r\A ^ I Ht. t Ij- 


|„J/,!^/th= aha»K=r.n)o( ih. 

and built the Gfltii 

Bukkat I In son of H- - . , o 

‘ Ibid., VoL Sd. tl7. K3. 1^7 and So. and 

» Hid. I Veil. X* Cb. 

‘ £/t, Vol. VII. Sk. ^ Ph5ni54imudra in A.D. 13^7 during the litne o£ Muhamtirtad 

yeiirs 

Harilmra -r- t.* nri?iiial ctundllion >n 

,h. tv»n "as (Bt'XKil v;j.,™niig.,r."..™pire. 


Hglatieoum noE to hnve been ruling Irom DVitifasamiidra nnd penugooda. We aee 

e^rs after dace In ' 5 C<J A.D. Saka 1314 (-A.D. It appe.Tr? aii 

IarihBra 11 encamped .'>1 p ^ In ihe lime d (He Vnayanagara king3 and mainiajW fe 


hicl. 


''".™rph'LTwi«iC No- '54. N'«. -Sti ond ,64 "l.= rrfcr tp rile «in,c . 

• Sf. Ini., P\ 135 and ,55. 

Malaha rSjyHor Malewrajjaii ^hc^is^^e as Araga raj; see Mr, Tiicea 

^urii Vo!. Vlll, lotmduetion. p. 12- 

Curii.t % PI n rrtlBrriujn for looi, '59 

Epigraph HCid C VilthannH UHere ^ated in Have be^na Brahma-KsHaUiya d««nded from the 

» F/-, Ctjnu. Vol. VI. P the MCI of VtrupamhS and a pupil oF the teacher Kriya^akti. Krl- 


FpifraphiraJ CoUsjcK'in 

11 DilEo- 1^*^’ 

n DhtOt T51- 


tamily of Saftkapa Huyapaj 

ydiaktl ha^ been already mentioned ib 
note 12' 

n Sfte below, p. ? 4 S' 


ennueotcon with Midhav.-i nnd Mudda-Dandinatha i see above p, 242. 
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,> Princes Immadi-Bukki (/.«• Bukka II) and Chikka- 

POV0m6il bv R3.S3V3linO“®) ~~ .* l , 

M.dW.«,i. .. KadUb.'.' TW .kW «'*»'>• i- 

ed on tile throne o g I Ciln Saihvat 1118 * A record at 

caned Bachappodep tn ^ in -^aka ...at men- 

be identical with Bachannariya, son of Madhavara;a. hront the AlampOnd. plates ne 
1 rn that Harihara’s son bv MalladCvi was Yirtpaksha I (or \ impanna-l daiyar II, 
a’s he is called in lithic records) who conquered the Tupdira ChOja and the Papdya 
countries for his father.* From his inscriptions extant mostly tn the Tamd country 
it appears that Virupaima was in charge of portions of the present North .\rcot and 
South Arcot Districts of the Madras Presidency In Saka .3^7, V.rupanna is sttUed 
to have been actually ruling at Vijatanagara.'* The crown prince DevarSya I was 
Harihara’s viceroy at Udayagiri in ^aka-Sariivat 1304" and continued in that capacity 
until at least Sak.vSari.vat t 3 t 6 .“ Two princes of the royal family-tke son, of 
Harihara’s younger brother MallinStha-Odeya. are mentioned in cpigraphical records 
of the period. Vira-Channappa-Vodeya in Saka 1302, claims to have conquered tne 
Muhammadans who were encroaching upon Adav.tnidurga (Adorn). He took pos¬ 
session of the fortress and presented it to Harihara H “ This encounter of Channappa 
with the Muhammadans near Adoni” must have been 1.1 connection with the 
•* continued fight between the Hindus and the Muhammadans’* which began in I e 
l-itter part of Bukka’s reign. NSrSyanadevOdeya was the other^son of Malli- 
natha and is mentioned in a copper-plate grant of Saka-Saihval 1319 “ 

Harihara is stated to have died on Sunday, the 31 si of .\ugust 1404, Tirapa. 
The succession to the throne .it Vijayanagara immediately after Harihara’s death 


» Epigraphlcal Collection for Nos. 90.133 ‘34 

> Jbid., Vol. VI, Kp. 31,and Vol. Ml. HI. £4 

. r.. y._ VI I l-ll Wf 


* Ep. CarH^ Vol. X, Bp. 17. and Mb. 74. 

* Prof. Kiclhom’s Southern f.ht. No. 471, 

« !hiJ.. Sk. 741. 



Perhaos this Uachappodeja is dillereni from BOchannn of C»oa { but may be identical with Baicha 11 of the 
InlaLBrlEula insertion of Irugapa II (£p. Ind. Vnl. Vlll. p. 16). Baieba’s Iruga I and his grandfather 

Baicha I served also as irinlsters of the Vijayanagara kings Bukka II and Harihara H (sec above p. *43. 

V'ol IH.PP 2i4to33o. A record from Tintmani in the Kobir DistrictCorn , Vol. X, Bg. lo> 
apparently mentiirns n daughter of Vira-Bukk.vMahJiaya named Virupadfvi and her 

•'fhi* implies that the conquest and occupation of the South by Kampala was ispu an c qnya 
iingara supremacy ignored-subsequent tothed^ath of Kampana H. 

fpCaru., Vol. V'H I, Tl. 196. v.vvsMtf 

Annual Report on Kplgr.iphy for loa4-;>£, p- 5*, and ln.l. Ant, \ ol. .W.W I, p. 9 

“ Ep. Ca'n, Vol^XH, Kg 43. Chenmtya-Nayaka was another officer of Harihara II, who fell in a fight with 
the Muhammadans while capturing Raugipi in Saka 1317 (iW*/-, Ip- 14)* 

>• Eorgoiten Empire, p. 3b. 
o Ep, Ini., Vol. V I, p. 327* 
a I’fofcsrxir Kielhorn s Southern No. 47^. 
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seems to iiave been disputed/ Dcvaraya, however, secured the succession for 
himself about the end of Saka 1328.—the exact date of his coronation being Friday, 
-th November, A.D. 1406/ One of DCvaraya’s powerful viceroys \vas Vitthaiinodeya 
who ruled over the *Aragada-rajy£u’ He held the same high position under Harihara 
IP and his two other sons, Virupiksha I and Bukka 11/ Another mim'ster of 
Devaraya. who was related on his maternal side to the Advaita teacher M5dhavachSrya, 
was Lakshiiiaii^ or Lakslimidhara, who is stated to have heroically quelled a plot on 
the life of the king organised by ‘ some ungrateful wretches who besieged the main 
entrance (into the palace) of the glorious and powerful Devaraya with sharp swords 
(in hand).’ Lakshmana also set up the image of a Ganapati “ tn a natural cavern on 
the southern side of the Malvavat hill which was situated to the east of the Pampa- 
kshetra (i.t. Hanipe)/’ The lithic record which supplies this information is now 
set up in one of the mtin<iapas on the road between Krishnapura and Hampe.* 

It further stat»?s that Lakshtnana was one of the five sons of Singale, a 
sister of MacLirsa and Sayai.ia, “ the fir-^t ministers in this (/>. Devaraya’s) family.” 
There can be little doubt that the reference here is to the celebrated Vedic scholars 
M^dhavacharva-Vidyaranya and his younger brother Sayai.ia though the form 
Madarsa suggests the Saiva scholar Madarasa-Odeya. NSgappa-Dayoavaka Is 
stated to have been one of Devaraya s executive officers about the time of his 
coronation.* The same chief appears later on in Saka 1339 to have been raised to the 
rank of .\fahapradhana and to be governing Mujuvayi.- Tmil then, almost from the 
verv beginning of Devarayas reign. Muluviiyi-raiya was under the crown prince 
Vijavaraya." In Saka 1339. the Gove-Gutti-riijya was in charge of \ irupa-Dai?nayaka,‘* 
and thf* Barakura-rajya was governed by Satiikaradcva-Odeya." The Mahapradhana 
Mallappodeva. younger brother of Bachapna-Odeya, is .stated to have Uxm ruling the 
Gutti-durga'(/.^. Chandragutti) in Saka-Sari.vat 1341*^^ Harihararfiya. 

Virat«nna.Ua.;yar It. BukU 11 ard Of varaya I. must have tried each in hb turn to succeed to 
the throne • for. tn the years ’Uka I3*7 which followed ihc death of Harihara. we find records which 

refer to one or the other of the first two princes as riilinj; from the throne at Vijayanagara. 

* Prof Kidhom's Soutiurn List, No. 480. . , . . . S , 

Cam Vol.VH. Sn.7a; f*id..Vol.VI.Mff.85. Kp. H in the s.ime voUimc « dated in Nak.-* 1329 
. Rh son of Virapratapa-Raya The latter *ts e\idcntly the same as Devaraya I. If 

and mentions p must be .n hitherto unknown ponce of the Vijayanagafa dynasty. Under 

rjjy* up to the border* of the western ttcean. 

«Wn Vir.lpJksha and Bukka had occupied the throne at Vijayanagara tn .phe of the 
er..n pJ^c:D.^.^yaT.in Saka tja; and tjaS. Evidentla. the poai.ion of Vi.dtan-the vicen., at Antg. 

"" F.pl’g'ra^hicll Collection lor tgSS^*,) .a. “ lying o. the jout^ .lope 

..1 la-n irthe Lst of the Krbhiiusvamin temple. *' and the record on H has been translated in Assatic Rrsmteius 
“rp 3 . recommended for conacraation in Madras G. O. No. 84,, PuWie. dared .ftl, 

October 1893. and removed to the on the road- 

? Eplgraohical Collectioo for 1905. No. 340- ^ J v i vii 17 ^ 

. ill Introduction, p. x«ivf. - Vcl. VII. Sk. 37- 

“ Epicrnphital Collection for 1901. Nos. 120. 143. 147 ^‘’d 172. n v « 

« eT Cam Vol. Vll. Sk. 258. It Is extremely doubtful U we could ..Imiify this B.khan|a with B^hap- 

nodaiwho wa; governing the Mahgaluru-rajya under Bukka II (see abo^^ f* ^ V 

JT^e Sravana.Belgola Jaina record, which is dated In Saka 1344- «» certain y i^ntical with Viia-B^^nra. 

Odeya oi the Mak-^ra Ji record and with B-kha^ruiraVai. son of .Madliavarip Uaync^va^a^^a.^ who was 
a jainn chief and the makdfradhJma of X ijaya-Bukka in S.ika 1344 Corn , \ ol. .\. Kl. 178. and 

Vul. Vll, SU. 93) and in Sak.a 1346 (iWim VoL IV. Hg. i| is, howercr. the same as Baicha II. 
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Udaivar Ill and Vira-Mallawa-Vodeya served as viceroys in .he country on the banks 
of'the Bhavani (river! and in Bemma.tinakallu (Ch.taldroog) 

Vira-Bhapati-Udaivar, whose dates range between Saka 133. and 343, 
from L Llophon'of Chaundapachirya’s PraylgarainamatH to have 
rikka (11) bv Tippamba.' It is open to question tf all the hth.c a-cords o 
?ira-BhOpati so'far ^covered have to be attributed to this pnnee. or tf some o 
\iraBh p Vira-Viiava-BhQpati or \ira-\ijaya, the son of 

nevlr^-ri.’ The AW/ore Inscriptions published by Messrs, ^ttervvoilh and 
Venugopaul Chetty. disclose to us the name of prince Ramachandraraya-Odeya. 
son of Devarava I, ruling the Udayagiri-rSjya in Saka 133 . 

A coppor-plate inscription from the Guitdlupe. taluka appears to surest tha 
Deviav7pTob^blv died about WSabrvat .344.‘ H th.s ts correct ' -s 

Mve succeeded to the throne in the same year. M e find a vJragal of th.s date a. 
Balicami which gives him the imperial titles MahSrajSdItiraja, etc., and states that he 
waswling from his capital Hastinav.a.l.‘ Nuniz ascribes to V .jaya a reign of 6 t ears, 
during tfhich he is said to have done nothing worth mentioning. From hth.c records 
and c^opper-plates. however, we gather tha. he must have been chosen crown pnnee 
very earlvin his fathei’s reign - about S,aka .330*-and that he was also known by the 
other names Vira-Bukka, Vijaya-Bukka. ViraAajaya' and Vira-V.jaya-Bhupati. A 
few Inscriptions of Saka-Samvat .368, the last year of Vtjaya s son De^^ya 1 
refer to the reigning sovereign .as Virapratapa-Najayaraya-Maharaya. It is disputed 
if this king is identical with Vijaya. the son of Devaraya I. or .1 he is some unknown 
prince of the first Vijayanagara dynasty ; or if, ag.ain, Vijaya is only a surname of 

I^mmadi-Praudhadevarava(Mallikariu.ia).whowasthe grandson of \ .,aya. and as 

such was entitled to be called bv that name in accordance with the well-known Hindu 
cust;m of naming grandsons after their grandfathers The last alt^at.ve appears 
to be the most probable one; for, it is unlikely that a father would te ruling as a 
subordinate of his son or that he would have survived him to succeed once more to 
the throne. Consequently. Mjaya mentioned in these later records of Saka .368 
may provisionally be taken to be identical with Mallikarjuna until the contrary 
is proved by future researches. -An interesting fact of the reign of \ ijayaraya 
is worth noticing. I. is staled that the ministers "in the kingdom had been 
taking p.esents (by force) from all ryots belonging to both the nghl-hand and 

• Annual Rep»rt on Epi^aphy lor t9U4-5. p- 5^- 3®- 

» ImJ aij'Vol x'\XV^p^”i*i Vol.lX. Kn. 7. Kite, W a prince Kamachandraaeia- 

Oqeya. wstt as ^he «.n o( HaOhara-Mahirli.- A. ih. dale of Uie recall » no. clear, il ».mpws.bl. to sui.e 

tv. Gn. aa. and tnlroduclion. p. =4- An. t, of Vot. tX and KU wS of V^t. X^laie ihal 
I.* r t. ^ IXIA) Vtra-Viiavm or Vijav;.-Bukka. son of Drvaraya, was ruhtiij on the throne, n. M 

y\\y >K>^ever, which ia dated one year later, refers to the sovereign as Devaraya-Maharava, son of 

.’in* oins, be identic^ wilh Devarl,a II. Iboogb he i.called .he «n of l.nnhara (see .Stilt,. 

Par. Ill, p. .469, and Ind.Att, Vol. XXWIII. p. 94. loolmSe .8). 

* Rp.Carn.t VoL Vll, Sk. 93, 

* JbuLt Vol. X, Introduction, p. xxxv. 

? /n^.AM<..Vi4 XXaXV'llI, p. 92. 

• See above, note 2. * below', p. 251a 

Annual Xtpori on Epigraphy for i9o5*7, p. 8j» paiagraph 55. 



I HE FlkST VIjAVANAGAR.A OYNASi Y; JTS VICEROYS AND .MlXISVEftS. 

left-hand classes n£ the c&mnmicimint of tvrr/i reign.' In consequence of tliis, aW 
the ryots were fiRmssed and ran away lo foreign coLinUles. Worship and festivals 
ceased in lempks ; the coaiitry became full of disease ; all people (that remained) 
either died or suffered." This extoition was put a stop to. bv an order of the 
IvtTig coinmunicated, first, through Annappa-Odeyar and then through the tmrnster 
Nagarasa-Odeyar,^ We have noted already, th^t one of Vijaya's ministers was 
Bayichappa-daodanatha probably identical with Balcha f| of the Sravana^Pelgola 
Jama record, ifr. Rice refers to a prince Vira-Parvatiraya-Vodeya. son of Vjja- 
yaraya^ who was ruling the Terakanimbi country in Saka 1347.^ 

VVe do not. at present, know the exact date when Devar3ya II, the son of X’ljava. 
succeeded to the throne. As stated already. Devaraya the father of Mjava 
died about Saka 1343 ^344' Although, \ Tra-\ ijaya may. in the ordinarv course, bn 

expected to have ascended the throne so^^ii after his father's death, the paucity of 
inscriptions attributable to his reign except the feu stray ones noticed above, make it 
appear as though Vijayn did not either succeed Devaraya I, or that if he did, he con¬ 
tinued to be cfi’cegent for a rime with liis father DcvarJlya f, and for a time w'lth his 
own son Devaraya il. as avIII be clear from the sequel A record at BirakOru' states 
that \'jrapratapa Devaraya (IIJ hgftti to reign from "the summer month" {^esigeyn^ 
iingain} of Saka-Saiinat 1343, by which, perhaps, the lunar month Chakra, which 
commences the summer season, ts meant. There is no reason to suspect the accuracy 
of this date and to accept k as the dale of the accession of Devaraya IL Another 
record ^ dated in the same year belongs to the reign of Devaraya, son of Hariharamva. 
This king may he taken to be cither Devaraya I or D^varaya 11, the latter being known 
sometimes, also as the son of Harihara." If, liowevor, the two records quoted above 
do really bclonif to the reign of Devaraya II, the date A.D, t4£9" suggested bv Mr. 
Sewell for liis accession will be very nearly correct, being only two years too 
early* Again, records of Vh'jayara\a-Maharaya with the imperial tkJes Afa/iaviTftt^ 
dhimja, etc., arc dated in Saka-Saiiivat 1344," \ 345;' 1 346,''' and \ 30S, the name 
of the king in these sometimes occurring as V^ira- Bukka or Vijaya-Bukka." pointed 
out in the preceding paragraph, Vira-\hjaya-Maharava wkh date Saka 1368, mav be 
a possible surname of Mallikarjuna ; but Vira-Vijaya who was ruling between Saka 1344 
and 1346 cannot be any other than \1jnya, the son of Uevarava 1. If, naccordincr to 
Nuniz, VIjaya actually reigned for 6 years, his initlil date calculated backwards 
from Saka-Sarhvat 1346—the latest reliable date available for him—would take us to 

" The wan.'t'i tn iViR/rj tnilkrate that HAka 1363, the d.^te of these disputed rnxjrds irmnE liavr raikn into tfie 
coHitnertcemejit gf sumc reiji^ whidi eoiild otily be ihat of lmma^li-PrauLtliad^-jira%Ti, 

* ajpEFtu^j.f Srfiifrt ot! Eplgfaphy For ig>34'5. p. S®. paragraph 30, 

* Ep^Carn^ Veil, IV, Gh, iffS' 

'■ Epiitraptiitat ColJecttofi for No. ifia* 

* Ditto for No, 15S, 

* Site below, pr 348, 

■ Kar^oiifU Ernffirf, p- 

* PrsL KiethiEm's Sl^t^iftern List, No. 4^^ snd abo\‘e, p. 24G, note 4+ 

* AitHual Eiffrsri tin Eplj^r.iphy fpf 190G, p. S2. 

1* i'/i. Ciirw*. Vol lY. tig. 1. 

“ A75. Cirjj,, YoL V'l [l. Sb, Stitts that ffi Saka 1,1; 11 Yira'DKvaraya*Praidlp.a'Vi!Ji\'a'lM[k|itaT-ava was 

ruling" the country ■ pres^^lng qn ihe feur uceiuiH, ‘ Perhaps ih? Firnt portion n[ tKe name reier'^ to \'|jaya’s 

Father Du'variya L 
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AD. .+. 8 ' ,vh;ch very nearly coincides «ith the initi^ date g";" '“I 

Devaravall. Consequently, it is not unlikely that V.jaya and h.s son 

uerejomt ™^his lather D^variya I lor trvo or three 
nrust also have ^en co reg ™lud 6 years. 

,.ars pr.or to Saba ' 343 .^ appears as if Vijaya died in 

II for tiie ment of hiss 


ts true- I'rom a Uthic rec 


Saka 1-546 and in consequence a grant was made oy Devaiaya :_ ,h,t 

con*qfent1y. must have heconte the sole ruler ,n that 

^^^^ Betore mentioning the ministers and generals who played a prominent part m 
the administration of Uevaiava 11. it may be recorded that the long is sometimes 
also called Immadi-Devaraya' and Fratapa-Devartiya.* In a lew records his father 

name is given as Harihara. bv which we have perhaps to understand llarihara 11. 

his uncle * Devarava-s inscriptions arc found in large numbers in almost every part 
ol lhe Viiay.-magara empire.^ Aragada-raiya was. in his time ruled by Surffnnalha- 
Odevar son ol RSyappa-Odeyar of the Brahnia-Kshatra family to which V iuhara.ia- 
Vodevaralso belonged.' SirigirinStha was apparently in charge of this province tiU 
about Saka 1354. At this lime Gove-Gutti or Guve-Chandragutti was governed 
successively by Trvamlwkadcva and Handiyaiaya Mahgalnra-tajya was under 
Naganna-Odeva and Devanlya-Vodeya of Nagamafigalawhile Chai.idarasa and 
Narasiuihadeva-Odeya ruled the BamkuTa-tajya (also called Barakfira-Tulu-rSjya). 
Prince Vlra-Parvatirava-Vodeya, son of Vijayaraya, and consequently, a brother of 
ttevaraya, has been already referred to as bring in charge of the Ter akai.iambi-ra|ya 

^^rlicTiat^di) KCwfor Viisy.n.in some of wlifcli he assoims Ihc ..nperW lilies r.y.l/Wr. 1/0 wd 

* irajprfrarij A r«ord {rom thfl PavaianJa tiliika {Efr. Cam., \'o\. Xll* pp. iSfi), vnxh dfli«l m Saka 13 ^ 
mlahl b« cited .15 an Infitanec. AttPther of Saks i 333 I CallcCtiofi lor 190*, NtJ. ntVK b>m 

ihotitfti tht suffix whffifi it adiiv to name bis patution aa a suburdinate 

orir«= Tfifse dates mav ihe initial date ^gge-ted by IVfr. iFargritm Emfirt, p. A. D. 

iili Miava j but then, ihe ^ratement of Xunii that he ruled for bytars, will Have to be altered into ickyear^ i- 
for. the latest date knmru fur Vijaya is Suku 134C'A-O. 14^4- Perhapi, the Imperial titles m these recurtlsL were 
applied to Vijaya because be was the crat^u princi:^ 

I £r. Carn.t Vcl. Tk 1^3. .. 

i ThX comiluslor i^yiupported by the statement that ncvsrdya wojs njling art ;i ihrene in s^ala 134 ^'* 

* Sec i,£ EP- CAm.t Voi. V\ I. Sk. 540, dated Saks 1,364^ aittl the Eplgr^phkal Golteetioa for iQoi, Ka. * 77 ' 

* It isstons^nueniiv, oficn difficoh to dalinguii^b between tlie iuitcrlptiaii^ of DevarAyn 11 and his brother 
t'rHapa'Devaraya whu was Tuling in s FiuborclinaLE capacity aver the MaratakanDgara-pr^riUi. whtch com- 
Btised^ portions of the ttiodctn M* Aniot Dlsirki. Inicripiiens from that p^rt of I he counm' in which the suffi* 

L added to the nnmi; of the king may proi isfonally be takm to belmig to Ib varaya'5 brother Hratupa- 

Devanaya. 

■ Sue abox-e, p. a 4 (»r note 4 - 

: Ji’ 4 irrpff«t P-jzitand Wp. 

■ Ep, Cdtrn., Vol. VUS, TU Sos, 14 and 23 aiinl VoL Vl^ Kp. a;. It u Elated (I'iirf., VoL \'fJ. S 
also that a cettain RdyuinrOcieya was m ^aka 1352 ruling a portiofi of the Arafiada^rajyas This Riiyauiya 
«aivaond the greal-grouilstin o£ Haichapa-Diuu^oyaka wha mas the MahAproJhdna of Bukharaja, Baitba's 50a 
woi iMaligapa and hit aoa a second Bakha, the lather of ildyaiuia. It is turions that the graen’ogy of this Saha 

^Hefahcmld so dracly ^gr« 4 vkh that t.[ lilt Jaioa chief Kakha II dlKloicd by the ^ravana-Betpopi a'tord 0* 

lakn i "44 {Fp* /'td.. VoL t ill, p-If it k not due to a pure accidem wc must perhaps presume timt RAy- 
amiai the last member of the lamlly. btramc a convert to while bis three untnrdiatc ancestors were Jjainasr 

' Set obiiwer p- 34 ot ’ 4 


Eh, 7^ 
was a 




» Ep^ Cam, VoU VIIU Sb. 565. and Vok Ml. Sk- 40. L^tiandragvlli-G've was about *36.^ ur.der fru- 
ii-Vtdeya Carr.^ V oL MlT, Sb. 4^] and in SiLik ijO? under Mallaroja-OdiJya ifWd-, No. 405 
I tvijtiapbical CrUL'itlcti h’ ny^t, Nos, 3 .^ and iS. 

^ nine. NCi. 26,148, i7,Jr 1;;, 
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1 HE hiKST VljAVA\AOAKA DYNASTY; US V|CEHOV,S AND AHNJiiTSiKii- 

m Saka *^347.' Thrr Satyaman^aLifii plates of Devaraya II and the .Madras IVfustum 
plares of establish that Pratilpa^Devarfiya (or Srlgfrij a younger brother of 

Dcvaraya N and was ruling over portions of the Xorth Arcot District. PerumS|e- 
DaiJoayaU referred to in inscriptions from the West Coast wa^j the prinieHninister in 
^351 when, the Hosabasti at Mudabidure was constructed by Devaraja* 
\^odeya of Nagamangala,^ Two other ministers were Sihgaira^Dannavaka “ and 
Lakkhatina-Dantjayaka,* the latter ot whom appears To have been placed in indepen¬ 
dent charge of Devarlya^s Southern dominions (perhaps the Kajagambhira-rajya) 
and consequently, to have assumed the title ^'Lord of the Southern Ocean/' 
Nagarasa, son of Slddharasa^ w ho in Saka 1362, made a grant for the merit of the 
minister Lakkhanna,Ms perhaps identical w ith the immediate superior of Ajjuappa- 
tb.Iaiymr w ho was mentioned already in connection with Vipya-Haharava 

This must be the same as An^appa who was ruling BarakOro in Saka 135S, under 
orders of Singaiia Dannayaka, and was in cnarge of hotli Barak urn and iMai{galani 
in the early part of Saka 1362, w hen Lakkhai.ura was managing the affairs {Jfilni/tatya) 
of the whole Lounlry at \ ijayauagara/ Apnappodeva appears also to have 
continued as governor of the Maiigduru and the Baraktiru countries during the reign 
of Devaraya's son and successor Mallikarjima/ Mr, Venkayya attributes a copper 
coin with tlie iCanarese legend on the reverse and the 

Initial La oil the obverse, to I lie Daydanayaka Lakkhanija and has identified him with 
Danaik/^ the vr;!ier w ho went on a voyage to the frotitier of Ceylon, during the 
reign of Devaraya 11/’ Lakkha]u.ia is known to have made gifts for the merit 
of bis brother Madana-Lblaivar at Piranmalai in Saka 1360;” and before this 
while lie was governing the MutuYjyi country lie granted some villages to the 
Prasanna-Virfljiaksha temple at MrCipakshapura in the Kolar UistrictMii Saka 1353 
and in 1350 for the merit of Devaraya 11."^ Takkhanpa and Miidaima under orders 
from the king appear to have handed over charge of the Tekal country to Siiluva 
Guparaja.’^ perhaps in consequence of their transfer to the Southern vieerovaitv/* 


^ Set‘ ubove, p. =17. = Epicrjpbical CoUectlan far 1901, Na -jS, 

' Diltu, No, TC3[j. * DiLto, \d, laS. 

* ^iepori on KpEgraphy fen 15,104-5, p, 58, pJMgrjpb 41* 

■ Sec.'ttM^ive, p, A47. 

^ Epi^rsphicaJ CoUrctiDn fvr 1901^ NOr iiiix 

* Ditto. NV 138 anjJV"ot. Bp, n, 

* Set bdow. p. 351. and F.pji;^3phii:al Cutkcitori for njoi, No. 85* 

I*' Epigniphy far 19,4-5, p. 5Sf. Nunia sayH that ii] hb {sV Df-variya 13 ’?;} time Uie 

king of Coultaaand Ccyflao ami P.iImcicc iiPuJirat} and Prjjjju and I’rni.i^ary (Tenasscrims and manv 

other countrirs pitid tributes la him." Tliesc nerE evidenUy couniries which had nni ?ubmiitcd iq ifavnnapat^ 
sureraiotv befure the tiiiiv of DF^TiriiyiL " 

Epi|;r.^phical 'CDl]'iict'u?n fur U105. No. 141. 

n., Vol. X. Mb. Nds. ^ ruid yS and iCt. 104. 

“ Mr. f. Tht ils it Ls fiL-rr ^neiKk wrong; but from No. 3 U i],c iiiifiL Ufuko ft becomes-kar 

that h meant tor Saka 1556- Fruin other rrrords {Ep. c.Yj™.. VoL X[, Cd. jgJ we learn that S^luva-Tippa^iiia^ 

fatter of Suluva GiipaffljaH ihic hosli-ind of HBr 3 Tiria> a sister of Devar.'^ya lU Umnybe th^t the Sal 

rose to power nn f prominence in consequence of this TelaEiunsliip. " ^ 

Mr. Xel^tm, BcarrdJjjglj^ placeWn ihe fiit of the Niyaka ruleri, or W.Tdnra between A.D* i jr,. ^nd 
1451, Lakkana Nuyokkaaiid Mattanan Nay^kka whu are presuimjhly xdomical with l-’ikchmajia.Dan;^.T,L-, 

and his brother M idaiirra. Hut as lnscriptior,B of Lakkiua bi thi? Madura ctnmlry oartier than Bjika ii6d A D 
1453} nre Hilt yet dIsoovornil, and as we know that he was. in Mnlnvaii caunlrv till al least Saka itzi f 1 "|> 
1431) llivrc appears to be soim: discrcpam^y in tlie dates i^tveri by Mr. Nelsoru ^ i - - 
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i//!Lr/vol X\. They bear on the reverse the legend TWra HSinrS while on 

„„ .y„,^ -1. .fe i. hi.» .h- ■'. 'hi. “ rvh«; 

iBr«'’ translated In Tamil records into ^‘gajBVcIlafM-nruhya 
lased to witness the elephant hunt) must have been either misunderstood by the 
Kanslators or Us real significance ignored. The complete of the title would, 

if it is to correspond to the legend rSysgajii-Sa>iMh‘:nin<ia of the coins, be r«jr 
.n/o.4rrrin-,:o (or rather Consequently, the title must mean ■ a i^/e- 

^,/r« or gandabhcruKh to the elephants (nL-,) enemy kings. BMekarn or bH^kata 
m Kanarese is now applied to the bird known as the kingfisher. I do not know if 
l«ig™darv bird which is supposed Lo be capable of carrying 
awav elephants and lions on its beak and claws,' Is ever applied to the kingfisher. 
The litle gaja-mrkgayS-vihara assumed by VlrilpaksharSya in a later record of 
Saka ijfig'from ihe Kolir nlstrict (Mb. so) points, however, definitely to the tact 
that the legend gajaKtekBra was, already In the time of Virupiksha, understood 

in the sense of *■ the elephant hunter. " Ahdur Razzah also mentions the elephant- 

hunt in which ‘ the sovereigns of Hinduslhan took part,' evidently referring to the sport 
which gave rise to the title gajttbeleiara of Devaraya 11 . Consequently, elephant- 
hunting, as a pastime, wa.s recognised first in this reign and must, in a way. 
be presumed to indic.'ite the peaceful and prosperous state of the country when 
kings could safely turn their attention to sports of that kind. The people, too, must have 
been enjoying a happy rule as they could then think of social reforms. For, it is stated 
that the evil practice of bargaining for marriage by one, at least, of the parties concerned 
was as rampant in Saka 134; (-.A.n. 1425) as U is to-day. The Bnlhmatis of 
the" kingdom of Padalvidu among whom were the Karnata, Tamil. Telugu and Uta 
bralimm.ias signed an agreement to the effect that henceforth marriages among their 
families had only to be concluded by kanyBdmia, ' free giftof the bride.'/ The marriage 

taxes among all classes in the village of Balalapu ra were remitted in Saka l^' _ 

■ &., C.r 7 ,. V®l. Vl.,Md.+ 3 . 

t Eb Iftd^ Vol- VIU, p, liS.anfl South Carara Afowixau Part I, p. OCt. 

y . Qian VIL * Sc^^ aJlOVc, p, 34iJ, rlOU: 10. 

* A pfclBK o' this nmtifcal bird is--reiin" lb' “ Gswfi UMruniiii wiling, KvlAdr" which torrns 

Hun JO Vot. vn^' Mr. Rk.'. ^ 

* ifj/i ■mfffi/flUWfj y Otr !■ p. o*'- * 
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An mscriptian at Kodakani, which menttons the "setting^' the end) cjf 

DSvaraya II in or l>efore Saka 1370^ apparently refers to his death.^ Professor 
Kielhom, wiio has calculated the date, ■p/z. Saka 5368^ Kshaya, given in a record at 
Sravana-Betgola for the death of Devaraya, states that it refers tn the death of Pratapa- 
D^varaya, the younger brother of Devaraya IL“ Frotn the Kodakani Inscription, how¬ 
ever, it appears as if De^araya 11 ^ too^ must have died a]>out the same lime* * As the 
earliest records of Malltkarjuna are dated in Saka ^309^ Prabhava,* we have perhaps 
to conclude that Devaraya [\ died in or before Saka 1369 and that Mallikarjuna suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne in the latter half of that year. It was during the retgn of this king 
that the Salnvas who eventually usurped the Vujayatiagara throne became powerful. 

Mallikarjuna was knotvn by his other names Immadi-Praudhadeva*Maharaya 
and sometimes also Devaraya-M a haraya^ and like his fat lie r bore the title 
In tbt: early years of his reigUj Singiiinatha-Odeya of the Brahma-Kshatriva family 
already referred was ruling the Aragada-rajya^ and Bayrehanna-Odeya^ the son of 
Tnyambaka, was in charge of the Chandragutti-rajya.'* After Sirigiri^ the principality 
appears to have passed into the hands of his son, Devappa-Dandanatha. A copper¬ 
plate inscription now preserved in the Puttigc*matha at Tlrthahalli,"’ states that this 
Dandanatha's father Sriglri was a cousin {iitijffldtf} of king Harihara and a descendant 
of Rayapa, It Is dllUrcdt to explain In what sense Sriglri was a cousin of Harihara* 
The gift referred to in the Tirthahal!! plates, was. however^ made in Saka 1386 on the 
occ.'tsion of " the name-giving ceremony htfJfMaktirafUj) of [a son] DgvarSya to a 
son of Mallikarjuna*"'" If the genuineness of these copper-pktes is above suspicion, 
and if my interpretation of the particular passage in question is correct, the date Saka 
1386 would be the birthday of Devaraya, a grandson of Mallikarjuna^ who In all 
probabilitv is Identical with the Padea Ran of Nunlz.^‘ Annappodeya has already 

* V\irn., VuJ. V'llt. Sb- |S- 

^ Abdur Raz?ilk ^3>'s rh.it despprnji; a 4 tt.Tnpi 'in the tife of D'variy.i wns nmefe by one of bis brnthera In 
A. 13 . 1+43 136s)* Xunir confirms ihe statement jithI recurds l>e'vnrjtya died a few months .iftcr thla 

event Emffirf, p, 7S f* and Amttiaf SspaH on Epig'r^iphy cor 1905-6, p.igc fij, parajfr.ioh 45 ). 

* Svitihtrn Litf, Xo* 4VS' 

' Ep, Carn-t Vtil. V tl* Sk. 339. .tnd Vol. XI U FiJ.fig. of ilie time oi Knsbiiariya ruferrirLif In an earlier j^ront 
by JmmaLli-Drvd-Mah*r3ya. !>.. *^UllLli.iriun.i* An Enacripdoii from the Bangalore Disirit^t, dated m 13)69 
{Ep, Cam., Vob IX^ Dv. 30), refers In the pmtiacient \stiiiTa} nils of Mrijpiksh..-u TEiis cotdd nnt be esptaitied 
nthi:jrw'ii5e than by supposinif that the ting: “'■S5 also ended Virilpakaba* 

■ Mr. Sewdt {FargQttirn Empire, p. SaJ righlfy ae^.gfsts ibal a Dvv,!irayn tll must have 3 ticcc>ctfc 1 
Devar.iya H on the Vijayangaralbmne^bot says that ibis must have bee n unly bEiiivesn A.D* 1444 and i44<>,afEer 
which Mnl1il(Sf]nn;i futlowcd \itid.. p. g6|. Bin ns it isBKua-n n^teadv that Dev^riyn 11 died about fl-ikn. 1369, 
and as In the earlksl recordanf Mallile5r|tiiin. dated between Saka 1369 nnd 1371. ht is sometimes etilled Oevarays 

£:j>. Cpirn.* VoJ. Vlll. Xr. 67, and Vd VI, Kp. 44), which is rnly a shorter form of Imnmdi-FrauLEbn- 
Df-yariya, ibcr« is no doubiih^t Mr* Sc wtlfB Devaraya IH, b no mher than Maltikarjuna Mmself. rinaroo 
and his unnamed son, whom Munir places between Devaraya U and Viriipiiltshflraya have not yet been identified. 
One of itie iwo must be MaiUk^rjunn,—probably the former ; fort as Mf* Sewell remarlcB {Fargatieji Empire, 
p, 30J, note S), Pinardit or Chikltariiya would approprialriy he the title of a crown prince. It is not linElicty atw 
tliat Nunn who appirently nut of canfusiun states that an attempt was made on the Hfe of prince Plnarao while 
actually it was one made on the life of his father Devaraya 11 {ibid., p. 97) woufd similarly ttavc made the crown 
prince Pinarad and his sijccessor iwn different tndiytdit-ils. 

< Bp. Cdru., Vob VI, Kp. 21. ‘ See above, p, 346, 

* Ep.Ciirii., Vol Vni, Sb. 473- Triyambahn, tooi has been already noticed as the governor oE Govc- 
Gottiof Gjve-ChandrsguiLi under Ocyai-aya ll tabove. p. = 43 '. 

» Ihid., Ti. ?a 6 , ’ 

* Mr* Rice believes the occasion tP be the name-giving ceremony oE Pevaraya, a son of ^lallrknrjutia : but 
we do not know of any son of M.illikaijuna of that name, ft is more likely thu the autboir omitted to repeat 
ihc word ffluuyjjjyn a second litne For the sake of the tnotic. 

See below, p* 253- 
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been mentioned as viceroy of BarakO.u and MangalOra-rajya m the last days o 
Devaravall. He continued to hold the same high position m the beginning of 
Mallika'riuna’s rule as well.' But in Saka 1 372 Rayarasa-Odeya is stated to have been 
the viceroy at BarakOru. In Saka 1373 a muk/ia-manJapa was added to the Hosabasti 
at MQdabidure, while the prime-minister was Ganapaiinodeya. Guruvappodeya 
and Lakkhanna-Odeya were governing BarakOru in Saka 1380 and 1385 respectively. 
During the reign of Mallikarjuna an invasion into the Vijayanagara country by 
the combined forces of the Gajapati king KapileSvara and the Sultan of the South is 
said to have taken place.* •• Mr. Venkayya makes mention of a subsequent Pandya 
invasion into the town of Kanchi about Saka-Sartivat 1391.* These two invasions must 
be sufficient to indicate that the kingdom of Vijayanagara was already growing weak. 

VirOpaksha should have succeeded to the throne in Saka 1387 : for, prior to that 
year, we do not know of any records which refer to Virupaksha as the ruling 
sovereign. The relation which he bore to Mallikarjuna is not clear, .-k record from 
Conjceveram, dated in A.D. 1470, makes him the son of Dfivaraya and, as such, a 
brother of Mallikarjuna ; while another, dated in .A.D. 1483 from Gangaikoiidachola- 
purain states that he was the son of Mallikarjuna.* The large number of epigraphs 
from the Mysore State published by Mr. Rice in the volumes of the Eptgraphta 
Carnatica, do not distinguish two different kings of the name Virupaksha. The dates 
range from A.D. 1466 to M85 and it is difficult to say if all these refer to one and 
the same VirOpaksha or to two, though it is not altogether impossible to accept the 
former alternative, as Mallikarjuna also oorc the surname Dcvaraya. In the genea¬ 
logical tables hitherto published, two different VirOpakshas are made out subsequent 
to Devaraya 11 —one, the younger brother of Mallikarjuna, .md the other his son.* 
We do not know of .any powerful minister of VirOpaksha other than the Sajuva 
chief Narasifigaraja-Odcyar, who in several records of this period, makes grants 
independently of the ruling sovereign VirOpaksha. He is stated to have been the 
rc.al ruler of the country in 5 .aka 1407—the king being assigned only the dignity of 
occupying the throne.* About Saka 1,392 Sihgappa-Dandanayaka appears to 
have held the high office of minister.' Under his orders Vittharasa was ruling the 



Viceroy m •389.“’ Virupaksha’s records extend up to Saka 1407.* 

No. 593 oi the Epigraphical Collection for 19 02, d at ed in Saka 1408. suggests th at 

• Eoieraphical CollertionTor iQouNo. 83. Here ihe dale and the cyclic year haw been mbread as l-ikii 
13[4>>* H^b-ilambinl. On re.c*aininalion of the original I find that they should be read Saka 1370, Vibhava. 

• Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1906-7, paragraph 56. 

» Ibxdn paragraph 57. 

• Sec Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1891 <>2, p <>. paragraph 9. 

. Professor KWhom. in hb soccession list of th. Vlia,anagnr» kings of ,hr first dyimly (C^./W.. Vol. 
V Aoprndi. II. 18.) nntkes VirSpIkshn. thr snn of Drvsriyn It. from S.rah^„. Tl.e S.f,^ur pUt« (£/.. 
am.: VC. HI. Ml. ».), from which thbinformatron b dco.ed. »cm to cC Wksim . imher PrnUpn or 
Pm0.iha.Pr.t3pn who “ acquired the Kingdom from hb cUer brChcr. In all prob.bil.ty. he was Ihe sponger 

brother olDtvariya II. referred to in the genealogical tables. , . 

• Ef. Curii^ VoL X. Mb. I04. In one ol the recced, dated .n Saka 1406 (lin/, VC. IX. .Ma. 3a) 
Narasihga assumes the title Maharaya- 

» /bid.. Vol. Xll, Gb. 29 

• See above, p. 251. 

» fbid., Vol.. X, Mbm 104. 


• Epigraphical Collrciion for 1901, Nos. 158 and 39, 

•• Ep, Carn^ Vol. VIM, Tl. T4i* 
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there must have been a Praudhadevaraya-MahSraya who was a son of VirQp 5 ksha 
and a grandson of DevarSya (i.e. Mallik 5 rjuna).* The Pamapallc record of $aka 
1398, which Mr. Sewell mentions on p. 97 of his Forgotten Empire^ may have 
to be identified with this Praudhadeva.* Nuniz also refers to a son of VirQ- 
paksha by name Padea Rao in whose time the S^luva usurpation took place. In all 
probability, V’^irflpaksha left two sons, of whom one was Padea Rao (Praudhadevaraya) 
of No. 593, so named after his grandfather Mallikarjuna Inimadi-Praudhadevaraya,* 
VirQpaksha appears to bave continued to rule, jointly with his son ‘ Padea Rao * almost 
until the actual usurpation of the throne by the minister S 5 juva*Nrisirhharaja. 

The exact date of the Sa{uva usurpation and the manner in which it came about 
are not known from epigraphic records. The account given by Nuniz {Forgotten 
Empire^ pp. 306 and 307) was the first to suggest the theory of a Sajuva usurpation 
and the Devulapalle plates discovered by Mr. Ramayya Pantulu appear to confirm 
this suggestion.* Though the actual usurpation took place about the end of the 15th 
century .A.D. as will be pointed out presently, records of Siluva chiefs who were at 
first feudatories of the Vijayanagara kings, have been extant from much earlier times. 
The first reference in lithic records is to Saluva Mafigu-Maharaja, who is mentioned 
in a DalavanOi inscription of Saka 1285,* as an officer of Kampana II. He has 
been identified with Sajuva Mahgi, the grandfather of Tippa referred to in the Telugu 
poem Jaimini BhdratamuP The Saluva chiefs who succeeded Mahgi appear to 
have continued as Vijayanagara subordinates in subsequent reigns- Tipparaja and 
his son Goparaja were ruling Tekal under the \’ijayanagara king Devaraya II in 
Saka 1352*53.^ The former is stated to have married a sister of the ruling 
sovereign* and was perhaps in consequence raised to the position of a mahSmand- 
alHvara. He made gifts at Tiruvalahgadu in Saka 1362* and at Tirupparkadal in 
Saka 1364’* being perh.ips then placed in charge of the North Arcot District, The 
Saluva chief, Gopa-Timma or Tirumalaideva-Mahoraja. was, perhaps, a grandson of 
Tippa. just mentioned, and the son of Goparaja”; while the usurper Narasirnharaya 



__ 'irupaksh: 

JoxiiA be only 7 years old if we .ndopt the former attcmaiive. 

> Mallik^riuna with the date Saka 1403 mentioned at the end of paragraph 32 on p. 5g of the Aminal 
Retort on Epigraphy for 1904-5. mu«it, in my opinion, be the same as PraudhadevarAya son of Vinlpaksha, If 
his Praudhad^va was so called after a surname of his grandfather Mallik.iriuna, it will net be difficult to see 
hat he was like him known b>' the name Mallikarjuna also. 

* £f>. /«</., Vo 5 . VI!, pp. 74ff. Verse IJ slates that Nriiimha M»ecame an emperor by defeating all his 
•nemies with the sole assistance of his sword,’ Mr. Ramayya Pantulu a of opinion that b this statement is found 
I hint to Npsimha’s usnrpation {ibid., p. 84. note 2). 

» No. 53 <'f Ihe Epigraphical Collection for 1903 and Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1904-5. p. €2, para- 

cit. ^ ^ abo-.-e, p. 249, note 13. 

, • Epigraphical Cotleci'ion lor 1905, No. 498. 

w Epigraphical Collection for 1904. Nos, <.<>4 and 703. 

«« Ep. /rtrf. Vcl. VH, p. 76, footnote It. and p. 77, footnote 2. Gopa-Tippa, GCpa-Timma and Slluv.i 
I'irumalaideva-.MahJraja do perhaps alt refer to the same individual as their dates indicate. Professor Hultzsth 
nparently distinguishes Gopa-Tippa from Cnipa-Timma and identifies the first with Tippa, son of Gauta; and 
he second with Timma. son of Gupda. The names, compounded as the>' are wUh Gdpa. show that Tippa and 
rimma. even if they be diflerent Individuals must ha>‘e been sons of G.->pa, No. 67 uf 1903 from Jambukesvaram 
ictuallv SAluva Tinimal.'uraja, a son of GopparJja. Timma, the son of GuijJa, Is designated Timmar 3 ja- 
leva in a record from Tirumaia. dated in Saka 1385 ^49 of * 904 )- 
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was the son' of Gunda, an elder brother of Tipparaja.^ The former appears 
as an independent sovereign in the South, in the years between ^aka 1375 
and 1388; for, his inscriptions found at Srirafigam,* JambukCfivaram,* 
Kudumiyamalai,* Tirukattupalli’ and Tanjore* do not make reference to the 
ruling sovereign at Yijayanagara who at this time was MallikSrjuna. The inscrip* 
tions of Narasiriiharaya are even more numerous and extend over the whole of the 
Eastern and the Central divisions of the N’ijayanagara empire.’ In these, generally, 
Narasingarajodeya makes gifts independently of the king; or sometimes the king makes 
them for Narasifiga’s merit. Two records in the North Arcot District show that sub¬ 
sequent to Tipparaja and Goparaia, Narasihga may have been put in charge of that 
part of the countiy' as early as Saka 1378.® Narasingaraja's power as a chief seems to 
have grown so great that, ignoring the authority of his sovereign, he went on acquiring 
territory after territory till he was sufficiently strong to assume the reins of govern¬ 
ment himself." Even in records where a formal mention of the emperor is made 
Narasirtiharaja does not figure as a feudatory making gifts for the merit of his over- 
lord. The earliest epigraph in which Narasinga styles himself a maharajs, is dated 
in Saka 1406,*'’though in Saka 1407 he appears again as the mahamandalHvara 
Narasingar4ja-Odcya-“ In Saka 140S Narasirfiha assumed the imperial titles 
rajadhiraja, etc,^ The earliest record of his son Immadi-Nrisimha, is dated in 
Saka 1414.'^ Accordingly, the Saluva usurpation must have taken place between 
^aka 1408 and 1414 —perhaps most probably in Saka 1408-A.D. 1486-87, as 
Dr Caldwell suggests.'* 

II. Krishva Sastri. 


‘ Ep. InJ., V(»l. VII, p. jff. - Epi^phical Collection for 1892, .\a 59. 

• Epigrapical Collection for 1903. No. 67. * Ditto for iqo6, No. 378. 

• Ditto for 1897, No. 55 * South-Imd. Insert^ V'ol, II, Na 33. 

J /«</.. Vol. VII, p. 78, InKription!^ of Sajuva Nrisiroha are not fonnd on ihe west coast and in the 
South. Perhaps the K.ilaaa chiefs asserted their independence for a time and extended ilicir 9w.-iy over the 
fonmrr while G6pa-Tipp.'» or Saluva Tirumalaideva-Mahriraja was perhaps occupying the latter. Udayagiri* 
rajya. loo, must have been lost to the Vijayanagara kingdom and occupied by the Gajapati king already during 
the lime of .Mallikarjuna. Gx'ive-Gulti wax captured by Mahmud Gaw an in the reign of V'^irupaksha. 

• Epigraphical Collection for 1904, No. 253 Nos- 251, 252 and 33401 the same Collection refer to other chiefs 
of the Saluva family, whose relation tn Narasiihha is not known. 

• According to Ferishtah, Narasiihha’s country lay * between Carnatic and Telihgana extending along the 
sea-co.'ust to Matchilipattam (.\ 1 asulip.itam)*. Narasimha ‘added much of the Beejanaggur territory to his own 
by conquest with several strong forts * {ForgoUtm Empire, p. tot). This latter statement shows *hai even before 
he actually usurped the throne and became the ruling sovereign, he was independent enough to extend his 
conquests and to enlarge his dominions. 

»• Ep. Cam,, Vol. IX. Ma. 32. " Ibid., Vol. X, .Mb. 104. 

«/ 6 jV. Vol. XU, Tm. 54. 

“ Ibid. Vnl. VI., .Mg. .Nos. 54 and 56. Taking the earliest date available for SSjuva NarasiAgiraj.a (i.v. 
Saka 1378) to coincide with the commencement of his reign, H we calculate 44 years—the period attributed to him 
by Nunir Empire, page 307)-we get to the year 6,ika 1422, which will take us very near to the 

second usurpation of the Vijayanagara kingdom by the Tuluva general Narasaiui.Ni)'aka. Perhaps, Nunix did 
not count the rule, in the interval, of immaci'*^J^ilimhBraya, which is proved by the Drvulapalli plates and other 
lithic records. 

•* Hittery •/ Tinneveliy, p. 48. Thouffh it is not here distinctly stated that the famous pred.'cessor of 
Krishnaraya. who succeeded to the throne in §aka 1408 was the Sajuva king Narasimha, still there can be no doubt 
that the S^uva general is meant and not the Tujuva : for, it has been proved that the second usurpaticn by the 
latter happened about the commenccn'cnt cf the tPth century of the Christian era [Annual Report on Epigraphy 
lor I907*o 8. Part II. paragraph 811. 
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A FORGED COPPER-PLATE INSCRIPTION 
FROM EASTERN BENGAL. 


-» — ■ — 

T HIS inscription is written on both sides of a single sheet of copper, measuring 
S'' by 45", The plate has no raised rims, and bears, on its left-hand side, 
clear indications of having been soldered on to a seal. Nothing is known to me 
about the exact find spot of the plate, beyond the vague fact, that it came from 
Eastern Bengal. When I saw it in July, 1908, it was with some Bengali gentleman 
in Calcutta ; however, 1 understand, that it has since been returned to its owner. 

The main point of interest attaching to the inscription on this plate, is the fact 
that it proves to be an ancient legal forgery, made with the object of claiming the 
ownership of certain landed property, which, by a previous copper-plate, had been 
given to certain persons. This fact becomes evident both from palxographical 
and grammatical reasons. To begin with palaeography, the inscription, at first sight, 
conveys the impression of being written in the alphabet current in North-Eastern 
India from 600 to 800 A. D. approximately. There are, perhaps, even a few letters 
that would carrv us a little further back, especially such forms as the letter ha in the 
end of 1. 20 (sahasrdni), and in its combined form, in the group hma, in 11. 11 and 14 
{vrdhmana-). This form of ha may generally be taken as a test letter proving, 
that any form of writing, in which it occurs, belongs to the 4th or 5th century 
A.D.* and I believe, there can be no possible doubt about the spuriousness of any 
inscription, which exhibits, by the side of the ancient Gupta ha^ such late forms, as 
the tu of l.iu (cn/w-), and the ia of 1 . I3 (alaih) and (lopart-). This last letter /a is 
particularly instructive, as its younger form occurs only twice, in one and the same 
line, while in the many other places where la has been employed we find forms 
varying but slightly from the ordinary la of the North-Eastern variety of the Indian 
Alphabet during the Gupta time. Evidently, the writer had become absent-minded 
for a moment, and forgot his part as a clever forger, which, otherwise, he has not 
played badly up to the end. The /w, which he wrote in 1 . 10, likewise, shows that he 
was generally accustomed to write this letter in a way which somewhat resembles 
the modem Bengali form of 

» Scr A.s. R. iqt^- 4 . p. 102. 

s It may be sren f,g, in U 15 of the Deupara Inscription of Vijayaswa. chatur-jjaltuOtt*; ttt Efi, 
2 nd, Vol. /, p. 309, and plati. 
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The grammar of the inscription, especially the syntax, is in such a bad state 
of confusion, that it would be impossible to attempt anything like a connected and 
literal translation of the text. Thus, in the beginning, in 1 . 2, we find the loc. sing, 
of the present participle, pratapati, connected with the name of the king, Samacdra^ 
deve. Evidently this phrase w'as intended to mean: ‘ while Samacaradeva was reign¬ 
ing,’ but pra^iap- is never used in that sense, and the writer of the inscription clearly 
blundered, perhaps from such phrases as prathhipatau * while Samacaradeva was 
lord of the earth,* Following close upon this wrongly employed phrase, we read in 
11. 3 and 4 suvarna-viiyddhtkrt-dntaranga, an epithet, referring to the upartka 
Jivadatta (I.4). We may well imagine that the writer had in his mind an expression 
meaning that Jivadatta gained the affection {antaranga, lit. heart) of the people by 
magnificent gifts of gold {suvarna^'iird$tana), but here as well as in all the following 
lines of the inscription, it is altogether hopeless to attempt any corrections. 

The inscription purports to record a grant of land made during the reign of the 
Mahdrdjddhirdja, the illustrious Samdcdradeva 2), by the uparika' Jivadatta 
( 1 . 4). The grant was made in supersession of a previous one, by which a portion 
of the land had already been given to certain persons, whose names are not mentioned 
(11. i5ff. prdk^tdmrapaltl-krta-ksettra^kidydvdpa^ttrayain-apasya), 1 he recipient of 
the present grant appears to have been a certain Supratikasvdmtn (11. 5 and 
17). The land was situated in the district (mandala) of Kavdraka ( 1 . 4). 

So far, at least, it appears to me possible to grasp the general meaning 
of the inscription. But, here again, grave doubts arise in regard to its genuineness. 
First of all, a name like that of the grantee Supratikasvdmin^ seems to me an 
extremely dubious form of an Indian proper name. Likewise, the king’s name, 
Samacaradeva ( 1 . 2), meaning ‘ His Highness, Decency,' is certainly very 
surprising, and 1 can only imagine, that it might have been employed as a 
birudot one of those secondary titles often borne by Indian princes. The case 
of two of the proper names of mahattaras, mentioned in ll, 7 and 8, is still more 
suspicious. Are we really to believe, that such words as Vatsakunda and 
yandrddanakunda can ever have been employed as personal proper names? In 
Sanskrit kunda means *a pond,’ and any name, formed writh this word, certainly 
can only be taken as a local, but never as a personal name. Nevertheless, 
1 believe, we are able to understand how* the forger came to introduce these two 
names into the inscription. For it seems very reasonable to assume that he actually 
found them mentioned in an ancient, genuine grant, which he used for his forgery ; 
but failing to understand them properly, he committed himself to the grave error of 
treating two local names as personal proper names. 

1 have already given it as my opinion, that the grant has been forged with the 
help of and in accordance with another genuine grant, dating approximately from the 
7th or 8th century A.D. Wc may well imagine, that the forger used a genuine 
document, or a draft of a genuine document, which he found in the Record Office 
lakfapataia) of one of the States of Eastern Bengal This genuine document, 

* Th» term ilill requires explanation. I only find the Marathi aord mfari explained bv .Molcsworth 
as * a tenant or farmer, having no right of occupancy; us cpp. to thalakari, a landed proprietor'; but this 
modem term dees r»ot appear to help us much farther. 
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moreover, does not appear to have been lost to us altogether. In the Indian 
Antiquity for 1892, page 45, Dr. Hoemle mentions a copper-plate from the Farid- 
pur District in Eastern Bengal, which, as he informs us, had just been sent to him for 
decipherment. As far as 1 know, this plate has never been edited completely, and I 
have at present only the initial lines, published by Dr. Hoernle, to go on wdth. 
However, they agree so closely with the opening lines of our present inscription, that 
I have not the slightest hesitation in looking upon the Faridpur inscription as the 
genuine archetypus of the present, forged copy. * 

It is possible to assume, that Samacaradeva, the name of the king in the forged 
inscription, may have been a biruda, or second name, borne by Dharmaditya, the 
king, mentioned in the opening lines of Dr. Hoemle’s inscription from Faridpur. For 
I feel rather reluctant to believe that Santilalradeva could be a mere invention. 
Allowing, as we certainly may do, a great state of confusion for any Record Office 
in Eastern Bengal at the time when the forgery was made, we must, nevertheless, keep 
in mind that the forgery was made with the object of proving that an entire plot of 
land was rightly claimed by certain persons, who, hitherto, had been enjoying the 
possession of only a part of it. At least, the words prak-tilmrapattl-krta-ksettra'^ 
kuJyavilpa-itrayam^apasya, in 11. 15-16, uncertain afld doubtful though their exact 
meaning remains to me, were still probably intended for the purpose above mentioned. 
The case of the present inscription, thus, appears to be the reverse of that of 
the Madhuban copper-plate inscription of Har.^vardhana of Kanauj.* Here we 
obser\'e the king, the famous Har^vardhana, issuing a grant of land, in order to set 
aside a previous forged grant,* by which the village of Somakundaka had been 
onjoyed by a Brahman, called Vamarathyn. The proprietary right to the said village 
was transferred by Harsavardhana to the Brahmans yiitasvamimnd Sivadevasvamin. 
But, while the Madhuban plate of Harsavardhana contains a genuine grant, made in 
order to set aside a kiltaiasona or forged grant, we have in our plate from Eastern 
Bengal clearly a kufaidsaua, prepared with the object of proving certain claims to 
some landed property, w hich could only be substantiated by means of a forgery. And 
from the fact, referred to above, that this forged copper-plate from Eastern Bengal 
bears clear indications of having been soldered on to a seal, we may well conjecture, 
that this seal actually was a genuine seal, to which the forged plate had been attached 
In the same manner, as the spurious Gaya plate of Samudragupta actually still bears 
a genuine seal of one of the Gupta kings attached to it.* 

» Dr. Hoernle'5 Faridpor Grant, according to hii transcript {lx .), read* as follows 

Svasty-asytMn^prihivvim-apraiirathe Nrga-Xaghu^a'Yayity.Ambatifa-Samiadhrta {tie. !) —SfahArdjidhi- 
raja-SrhDharmmiditfa-bhattaralfa’rJjye tad-anumodaM-alofM-dspade {nadhydna ?) Kdiikdyith fnahipratihdw. 
oparika'SdgadtvatyiiddkydsMHa’kdli. With regard to the word, put by Dr. Hoernle into brackets, compare 
11 . a and 3 of the present inscription: ittw-cdrana-karala (read; kantala)^yugal-drddhan'^pdtta^nax>pi- 
vaidlikdfim. Dr. Hoemle’s reading probably has to be corrected accordingly. Read also sama-dftriati for 
sama'dhrta-m the beginning of Dr. Hoemlc’s transcript. 

» Ep. Imd. Vtl. I,p. 7J‘ 

• The term kutaidsaMa, * a forged grant,’ts of some inlercsl. Sanskrit kdia, of course, means * deceit;* but 
as its original meaning »* horn,’it came to be empliycd in the wider sense of ‘forgery’ evidently, because it 
was a common thing in ancient India, to sell any carving, made of horn, as ivory. I may mention in this 
connection, that wc Icam from one of the inscriptions on the gatcwa>-s of the S.mehi Stfipa. that the stone 

carving of a certain portion of it was done by the ivarf^-morkers of Vidisd, the modem Bhnsd, a town close to 
Sanchi; seefA* H* 37^^ Pfo. ioo Vt£sakehi damta'kdraeki mpakaihmdth katoik. 

See Fteat, Gupta inscriptions pp. 3S4^7S7 and Plait XXXVI. 
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In regard to the time, when the present forgery was made, the forms of the letters 
ia and /«, mentioned above, on page 255. seem to cani^ us back to a compara¬ 
tively late period, perhaps not earlier than the iilh or 12th century A.D*, but I feci 
rather reluctant to allow too wide a margin for this, as the forger^s work appears to 
me too clever to be anything that we might call fairly modem. 

1 now edit the inscription from photographs and impressions prepared from 
the original copper-plate. 


Oifvers^, 

(I) Svasty=Asyam=prthivyam-apTatirathe Nrga-Naghusa-Yayaty-Amvari^- 

sama- 

(2^ dhrto (lau^ ^ MahSrajadhiraja-Hri- 5 'rt//j«C£?riTff(?iff pratapaty»=£taC'Carai>a*- 
fearala- ^ 

f 3) jmgal-arad h an-opatta-na v y- a v a ka Si - kay am s u varna-visy ad h i k pt-ant ara - 

(4) uparika*^^ 7 Mi/i 2 /^fiJ"'tad-anumodita-AflrG 7 i'diifl-mandale visaya- 

(5) ^3Xi-Pastiir‘itko yato-sya vyavaharatah Szi^raiUasvapiiifii jyesth-adhi- 

( 6 ) k aranik a- w pram uk ha- sad hi kara oa-s vi !^y a-m ah at tara- Fff ^jri < 

(7) ^-mshaXt^rs.- P 

(8) mahattara-/*^-ij.'iti/d4(j-mahaitara-yrt<;a/'/i'r/aff£ri/Gnf/fl.adayab anye cha 

( 9 ) vahavah pradhana vyavahS [ri"] rjaS^cha riinaptaderacchasyaharii 

bhavata pras§-* 

(10) dac=cirovasanna-khela-bhu-hhanda]a-kamval [e] catu * [b"Si*]m[a*]-ntra 

(nta)-pracanta rri niya- 

(1 s) vrahmaiiopayogaya ca tamrapatukrt^^a tad-aham ^a-pras 5 da-kattTa- 
m=iti yatadhanadatv-alaiti nasupalatya-sarfd-oparilikhita' 


Reuerse. 


(13) nye vyavaharibhih samanyasagata§=c 3 padijftaitihrarajnaidha svafftsarti 
nlraksala' 

( 14 ) [i]cchatogyikrt^hh[imindam pasyai carthadhamyam kriadasyai vrahmap- 
adayatami 

(15) vy a vad h ftya k a rs ni k a - n^ga * A eis-p- ad in -kul aeSr^=p rak alpya prSk- 

tamrapaUT* 

(16) kria-ksettra-kulyavapa'Urayam^apasya vyaghra-corakair^yacchepatac- 
caiuh- sima- 

(17) lihgabhir«d-dtstarh krlv-asya Sitfn^^tikasiaminah l^mrapaul-krtya 
pratipadita[rh*] 


J Tht Ui 5 l tfijura locks almost like: f trfr. 

* R*ad The pfeceding wt.rd fr^iapidi is the toe. ibg. ol Ihe presi.'iii panfctple oF pta-up. 

^ while he vHB Eiliinmg'- 

* This ihauld bt either StivipiUin or 

* M the writer miteakuiat^ii Ihs spnce oti the plate, half of the iast. aitfara, sd, has been written above 
ibe ImC. 

* This letter looks ulmost lilst u. Evidently the fflrgcf was used to write Fw in a timil^ way an it i*. 
written in rnodern Bengali, vir* S 
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(iS) simftlingani c-attra )| Pam"asya[rh*] pi^ficapakkamttf dakdoena. vidya- 
(19) dharajalgika pa^cimayarii candra-campakogakenalj utrarena fna) Go- 
(so) pendracoraka-graiTia*sTma c:=eti n Bhavantl c-iittra ibkah Sastim- 
varsa*saha- 

fsi) sraiii svarge modati bhumidah aks?pta c=aniiiiiar5ta ca ^ rSnv-eva 
tiarake vasot I 

(23) Sva’da[t*]tatTi=para-datEami^^a yo hartta vasiindharam sva ’ vi^thfiya.- 
[rii*] kTTni[r*]«bhiltva purbhiH.i 

(23) sab a paqyaie II Sam vat ro 4 Kartti di ill 

T. Block. 


^ Read ta. 


“ Read 5(1. 


2 iH 











HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS OF KULU. 


L:L 0 is a sub-division of the KSfigra district of the PanjSb and comprises the- 
Upper Bias \ alley, Waziri Ropl. Sara], Lahul and Spiti. It lies between 
31® 20'and 30* *" 55'latitude and 76''50' and 78° 35"^ longitude. On the north it is 
bounded by Ladakh, on the east by llbet, on the west by the principalities of 
Chamba, Mandi and Suket, on the south by the Satluj and the Bushahr States.^ 
The total area of the sulj-division is 6,025 square miles, which is a little less than 
half the area of Holland. Its population, according to the census of 1901, is only 
119,585, which is about one-fifth of that of Amsterdam. For administrative purposes 
this tract is now divided into two tahstls, called Ku|Q and Sai&j. The latter and 
a portion of the former iahsit together form a homogeneous region which may be 
termed KuIq proper. The remainder of the Ku|a tahsll consists of Liihul and Spiti.* 
As has been pointed out by General Cunningham,* the old name of KuIq was 
KnlUt*!, a term which from Hiuen Tsiang’s account, noticed below, appears to have 
designated KulQ proper. According to a popular derivation, which is also admitted 
bv Captain Harcourt, the valley was originally called KnlUntafltha^ signifying thrr 
er d of the inhabitable world, as the Hindus considered it to be the last boundaries 
of civilization. The name, indeed, occurs in a booklet called KulantaffJfhamahaimya, 
which will be noticed subsequently. Phonetically the change of Kuiantaplfha into 
Kulii is an impossibility, and the derivation should, therefore, be treated as an instance 
of popular etymology. Some connect the name of KuIq with Sanskrit Kdula meaning 
worshipper. Others trace it to the caste names Kdl and KolJ. These 
derivations are evidently fanciful and must be at once set aside. 

The material for building up the histor)' of Kujo is very scanty. This scarcity 
is perhaps due to the proverbial ignorance of the people.* References scattered 
in Sanskrit literature and a few’ epigraphical and other documents that have come la 
light are noticed below, w ith a view to glean from them facts regarding the history of 

» Harcourt, *• tlimaUyan Districts #/ Kfiolca, etc., ** pp. 7-8. 

* Kangrm Gassttser Part A 11004), p. 48. 

* Ancitisi Gtographj, p. 141. 

* C(. The popular sayings Ktttlu he ullts and Cast' KuUa hff stllu* 
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the valli:"y> The ^fahahhataia^ mentions in the ILst of countries in the north 

of India, The Mtlrkofjijeya-l>uf'^nit-~ imd the Brihafsavihiid^ notice it among the 
tracts situated in the north-cast of India. Obviously then Kuifila had a distinct 
existence in old times. Kalbaiia* * indicates that about the 6th centui y \l was a 
separate State, when he savs that Raiisena. the king of the Cluf/as^ sent his daughter 
Ranarambha to the residence of his friend, the king of KtthJia, and ** Ranaditya w ent 
with joy to that not distant land to receive her,'^ Baoa“ (middle ot the ^th century 
A.D.) in his Ktldambdrl tells us that /Cuhlia was conquered bv tlie great King 
Taraplda of Ujjayim, who took captive the princess Patralekha, the daughter of the 
king of that country, and that Queen VilasvatT sent her to Prince ChandrSpida, her 
son^ to be his betel-bearer. Tarapida of Ujiaylni is not known to history, but it is 
curious that Chandrapida and TarapJda are the names of the immediate predecessors 
of halitaditya-Muktapfda of Kasmir, At any rate It shows that Bas;ia recognised 
Kuju as a distinct kingdom. From the chromeSe of j^naraja'' we Find that In the 
fifteenth oeiiluiA’ ihe valley ivas in the possession of a Tibetan pow’er. For it is stated 
there that Sultan Zainu-l-'abidin (A.D, 1420-70) in an expedition agximst 
(.e,, the kingdom of Gugc, robbed by his splendour the glory of the town of AW/ 7 /u. 

Hiuen Tsiang" places the country of Khu-lu-tn at 700 ii, t\e,f 117 miles to the 
north-east of Jalandliara, This exaclly corresponds wdth the position of Rujo which 
must be identical with Kiu-Iu to-- the Chinese rendering of the Sanskrit KnnJfa, 
The circuit of this tract given bv the piigrim Is 3,000 f.i?,, 500 milts. This llgure is 

very much exaggerated, if compared with the present limits of Kulfl, and might have 
been given on hearsay. Resides, we know that Hmen Tsiang usually overrates distances 
in mountainous tracts* For instance, he places the country of Lo-u-lo Q.ahul) about 
I, boo or 1,900 /f to the noilh of the country of Kiu-lu-to (Ku|lU, though the distance 
between the capital of these two countries, i.e., hehveett Nagarand Kyelang, is only 
about 400 // or 70 miles approximately* Cunningham, ho^vever, relies upon tradition 
and is inclined to accept the xxbove ligure. For he says : As the ancient kingdom is 
said by the people themselves to have included Mandi and Suket on the west, and a 
large tract of terrifor)-^ to the south of the Satluj, it is probable that the frontier measure¬ 
ment of 500 miles may be very near the truth, if taken lu road distanceBut a more 
common tradition limits the ancient territory of the State to Waziri Parol which was 
extended in the reign of Bahadur Singh In the 16th century/ The account 
given by the pilgrim shows chat in the beginning of the 7th century Ku|q firmed a 
distinct State, He makes mention of a Stifpn, which Aidht had built in the middle 
of the country to commemorate Buddba's visit to the valley* He further tells us that 

^ Book Vt, tX* 

^ Cnnto 3St 4S’S2- The rtadiiHg ttftUa Is a clerical error. C?. RajiMio J.R.AS.^ >y*sn, p. 

* Chtip. 14. 314.39-30, Seine of tke n.iinics In thfsc lisls are tritfal ^Kira i bulk tan be presumed ibat ihcy 
are intended te designate the regions inhobsled by tbnse irlbea. 

* Ksjaiarangi/ii tl. 

^ P. ?04 {BombEiy, iSr)b). 

* jOnaraja, ver?c It may be adied lii pasiing that .Mr. J. C. Ditt's rendering 

Into "the city of Luta "hi eviduntlj wrong* Cf. J, C. Datt. Ktagt of A'djAfljrr a VoL Iff^ Afip^ 
p* XXl[ and Dud, Ckranfthsf P* 315- 

^ Si-fu-kif Beal'5 ttanslatton, Vol. I, p* 177. 

“ AnAtni P- 

■ Harctiiirt, (?}>. cii. p. itS^ and Kafigra Gaietietri. 1897* Farts T 1 la t Vj p. 15,^. 
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In his time there were about twenty satighardmas and some 1,000 priests, who mostly 
studied the Great V'^ehicle. There were moreover fifteen Diva temples which 
different sects used without distinction. Along the precipitous sides of the mountains 
were found stone chambers facing one another and hollowed in the rocks, wherein 
the Arhnts dwelled and the Bishis stayed. This shows how flourishing Buddhism 
must have been here in the 7th centurv, though it has now practically disappeared 
from the valley. A stone image of Avaldkitisvara is still being worshipped at Kelat 
near Sultanpur, but the people call it Kapilnmtini} The description given of the 
climate, the fauna and flora, of course, holds good now also. 

Among the local records that have been brought to light the BansaulJ, or 
genealogical list on which Captain Harcourt based his account of the rulers of Ku|Q, 
stands foremost in virtue of the information it supplies. It is much to be regretted 
that the original document was not published, for it is not forthcoming now. Such 
records, provided they are genuine, are verj* interesting and possess great historical 
value. Copying might invalidate them, yet much of the information they supply is 
often confirmed by other sources. The Chamba BansauU, for instance^ gives, as is 
proved by copper-plate inscriptions, the correct names of the rajSs of Chamba after 
A.D. 1300. The names of those who ruled between A.D. 700 and 1300 are partly 
changed; but there the person who copied the old records may be at fault. 

The list, w hich the Bansault of KuIq contains, is also corroborated bv copper* 
plate and other inscriptions, so far as the Singh dynasty is concerned. For example, 
the grant of Bahadur Singh mentions as second donor the heir-apparent Pratap Singh* 
whom the roll rightly makes the successor of the former. The Tibetan records also 
confirm it. It is true that such local chronicles are apt to exaggerate the exploits of 
the families to which they belong and leave out events which detract from their glorv 
The Bansauli of Chamba relates, for instance, that Raja Prithi Singh conquered Jagat 
Singh Pathaniya of NOrpur, while we know from other sources that he played only 
a secondary part there. The KujQ chronicle makes no mention of the fact that 
KuIq ever fell under the sway of Ladakh or was conquered by Zainu-i-'abidin 
Accordingly, the accounts which these records cont.ain should be sifted and compared 

with those supplied by other sources. Still for all that, it cannot be denied that they 
possess much historical value. ^ 

The roll published in Captain Harcourt’s book (pp. 370-5) gives a list of no 
less than eighty-e.ght rulers of Ku|Q.« The names of the earlier princes end in Psl 
starting from Bihangamani (?) Pal, the reputed founder of the djTiasty. Sidh Pal, 
74th in descent from the first Psl, was the first Raja who took the surname of St/tg/i, 
and since his time the chiefs of Kulu have had names ending in Singh. Bihangamani 
and his eleven immediate successors reigned at Jagat Sukh. the old capital of KujQ. 
In the reign of Lttam Pal, the twelfth prince, the seat of Government was transferred 
to Nagar, whence it was finally shifted to Sultanpur in the reign of jagat Singh 
who was eightieth m descent from the founder of the dynasty. It is said that during 
the rule of SndatteSvar Pal, thc^ist Pal. there was war with Chamba. in which .^mar 

Vul.'l.xx!^prtl! and in lhe« rcgi«M,s see Dr. Vogel's ^id^TrilokHith in jAsX 

{ 10 grasp the correct pronunciation 

ot these names, thanga have, therefore, been made to g ve such names in the right form. 
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Singh, the ruler of the latter country, who was contemporary with a Delhi (Indrnpal) 
king, GDbardhan, killed the KujQ Raja. This statement is obvnously wrong, for na 
such ruler of Chamba is known.* The names of the chiefs of this country, ended in 
varman down to the time of Gane§avarman, whose successor Pratap Singh was the 
first Raja of Chamba who adopted the cognomen Singh. May not Amar Singb 
be the name of some petty chief or commander under the ruler of Chamba ? 

During the time that followed, Chamba must have held sway over KujQ, till 
SrijareAvar (?) Pal asserted his independence. In the reign of Narad Pal, w^ho was 
fortieth in descent from Bihangamani, war again broke out with Chamba and lasted 
for twelve years. The troops of Chamba advanced as far as Majnakot, a village 
near the Rohtang pass, and built a fort there. But a peace w’as patched up at last 
and the people of KujQ, inveigling the soldiers of Chamba, threw' them into the Bias 
near Ralia, w here they all perished. The further informs us that Sikandar 

Pal, the fiftieth Pal, went lo the king of Delhi to seek shelter against the Chinese 
who had invaded his kingdom. The Raja of Delhi headed an army in person and, 
marching through Kulu, took Gya Murr Orr (?) and Baltistan, together with the 
country as tar as Mantilae, i.e., Mansarovar lake. This, if true, is a curious record, 
for it shows, as Captain Harcourt remarks, that an Indian army could successfully 
penetrate so far north as the Mansarovar lake. During the reign of .Nirati Pal, '.>\li 
Sher Khan is said to have ruled in Ka.^mir. No ruler of KaSmir had such a name, 
but it is possible that All Shah (A D. 1413-20), the brother and predecessor of 
Zainu-l-*abidin, is meant. KujQ was conquered by Biishahr, KShgra and Suket during 
the reign of Hast Pal, NandPaland Kirat Pal, who were respectively 56th, 62nd 
and 67th in descent from their progenitor. 

The kingdom of Kuju was consolidated and enlarged in the time of Bahadur 
Singh, who was the 75th raja of the valley. Jagat Singh, the fifth successor of this 
prince, had a long reign of sixty-one years, during which he considerably extended 
his dominions by conquest. His rule w'as contemporary with the latter part of Shah 
Jahan’s and the earlier years of Aurangzeb’s reign. He Introduced the worship of 
Vishnu in the form of Rama and Krishna into the valley. Bidhi Singh, his successor, 
made KujQ a really important state. .Ml KujQ, Waziri ROpi, Saraj, Lahul, Spiti, 
Bushahr, Bangahal, a great portion of Mandi and Suket, with the hill states close up 
to Simla were under this chief’s sway. Man Singh, who succeeded him, subdued 
Mandi entirely, but gave it up aftenvards. It was in his time that the power of KujQ 
reached its zenith. The princes who followed this powerful Raja could not keep up 
their position. Jay Singh, his second successor, had to go to Lahore and ask for 
aid against Mandi. He was in turn succeeded by Tedhi (“ the Crooked ”) Singh 
and Pritam Singh. During the rule of the latter the country was tom by internal 
dissensions. In Bikram Singh’s time the Sikhs invaded KujQ. Jit Singh, the last 
ruling chief, who was 88th in descent from the founder of the dynasty, was deposed 
in A. D. 1840. With this event the old principality of KulUta ceased to exist. In 
1841 Jit Singh died without issue at Shangri, where he had retired after having 
escaped the oppression of the Sikhs. Jhagar Singh, his uncle, was with him at 

< Or. Hotchbon conjectures that Mem or Mrmvarman b meant. He uses the spelling Umtr tivhkh he 
explains as a transposition of Mrru. 
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the time of his death and got possession of Shangri. Rai Hira Singh, Jhagar 
Singh’s son, still holds his Jagir at that place. Thakur Singh, a collateral of Jit 
Singh, was made titular raja, and Waziri RopI was given to him in Cyan 

Singh, his son and successor, was called Hat instead of Megh Singh, the 

present Rai of ROpi, is Cyan Singh’s grandson.' 

We have already noticed lh.it there exists a booklet bearing on the sacred 
ore of the valley, which, though not published, can be seen with tlie priests of 
Manikarn, the principal place of pilgrimage in KuIq. It is called KuldntapUha- 
mCilwimya and pretends to be a part of the Brahmdnda-pttrdna, Though possessing 
little historical interest, it is not unimportant for local topography and its contents 
may be noticed here briefly. “ Kulantapliha, it says, lies to the north-east of 
Jalandhara and south of I/imakuta mountain. It is ten ydjanas (about 90 miles) in 
length and three (?) ybjanas (about 27 miles) in width. The sacred place of Vyasa b'es 
to its north and the Bandhana mountain to its south. The river Bias flows to its west 
and the PaSupali (Siva) lies to the west. The deity presiding over tfie valley is 
Savarf. Indrakila is the principal hill. The Samgama or confluence of the Bias and 
the Parbati river is the chief sacred place. It was in this land that Siva in the guise 
of a ^avara fought with Arjuna. 

Though the extent which this Mdhdtmya gives to the KuUntapiiha is nearly 
equal to that of Ku|Q proper, yet there is hardly any reason to assume that the 
latter term ever meant Kulu. Mr. G. C. L. Howell. Assistant Commissioner of 
KuIq, informs me that this designation is still applied to the tract on the left bank of 
the Bias, between the Bias-Parbati confluence and the source of the Bias, the latter 
being its western boundary. I his then is another argument against the assumption 
that the appellation KulAuinpltUa dwindled into Kujo in course of years. The 
information supplied by the abovenamed officer enables me tQ identify some of the 
mimes mentioned in the text. The northern limit of the^ tract {pTtha) is termed 
lUmakdia, which according to the Puramas is a Simaparvata, /.t*., a boundary 
mountain. The Pir Panjal range being the northern boundary of KujQ, IlemakQta, 
if it means any particular peak, would mean the Snowy Peak M. of the said range, 
wherein lies the true source of the Bias, known as Bias Kuodi, the place with w hich 
the Vydsatlrtha of the text must be identified. Indrakila Is the name of the well- 
know mountain in the same range and lies to the south of the Hamta. It must be 
nearly 20,000 feet high and in shape resembles a wedge, whence the designation kila. 
Both these features give it a very impressive appearance, in consequence of which 
perhaps it is so well-known in the Puranic literature. 

Another important source for the histor)* of Kuja is the Tibetan chronicle of 
Ladakh or “the Book of Kings”. What we gather from it is this P 

Skyid-lde-nyima-mgon (about A.D. 1000), the first king of West Tibet or Ladakh, 
had three sons, of whom Lha-chin-dpal-gyi-mgon was the eldest. The latter had two 
sons aGro-mgon and Chos-mgon. The great-grandson of aGro-mgon was Lha-chen- 
rgyalpo, who, according to Mr. Francke,* reigned between A.D. 1030 and 1080. 


* Kan^ra Casettitr, 1897, Part II-l V, pp. -6-27. 

* Vol.L X, 1891, p. 97 ff. 

* A- H. Pranckr, Hirtorf uf Western Tihetf p. 63 U. 
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His son Lha-chcn-lTtpala {A,D* 1080-1110), who united the forces of Upper and 
Lower Ladakh and invaded Nyitfigfi or Kulh, The niter of the latter countrv bound 
liimseU by oath “ so long as the glaciers of the Auif^sa will not melt array, or 
Mansarovar lake drv up'' to pay his tribute in and iron to the king^ of Ladakh,. 

This treaty remained in force at least down to the time of king Seng^c-namgyak and 
Dr. Marx tells us that the tax collectors* of the king of Ladakh used to visit Lahuj. 
and probably Kula till A.D. 1S70. although the two districts were then already 
under British rule. Further on we hnd that Tsevvang rNamgyal I (These dbang) 
between A, D, 1530 and 1560 subdued Kuluwhose chiefs were made to feel the 
weight of his arm. " From the high titles assumed by Bahadur Siiigh in his copper* 
plate grantj it would appear that this event happened before the latter prince rose to 
power" in Kulu; these titles ^araiiinbhdUtitaka mithilrd/tld/itrdj^i would suit an 
independent raja orly. Further, in the beginning of the nineteenth century (j>„ 
when Bikram or Vikraniajit Singh ruled over Kulu and Tsepal over Ladakh) we find 
that, encouraged by the gross carelessness of the latter prince, the army of Kda 
invaded Spill and. after having destroyed the villages, carried away all property, 
I,atcr on. the people of Kulu and Lahul combintd against Zangskar^ laid waste that 
tract and took away w-ha lever was valuable- 

The iiiscripiicns, hitherto discovered, which throw considerable light on the 
history oi the valley, may now be brieily noticed. The foremost of ibese is the 
legend on the coin ol a KahlAi king \^fraya-^a, which reads ra/na Kmftuyu VirajHi- 
As has been pointed out by Professor Rapson, It can be ascribed on 
palaeographical grounds to the first or second century A.D, Here, then, we have the 
earliest arch^Eological record of the KultUas. Next in dale is the rock inscription at 
Salri near SalaiiU, whicJi though lying in the territory of Mandi, may be regarded as 
geographically belonging to the Kulii valley. The characters of this record are of the 
fourth or fifth centurv A.D- Its purport is to record that a Maharaja Sri*ChandC § vara* 
hastin, w ho was the son of a Mahamja Uvarahastin and belonged to the family of 
Vatsa (^)|i concjucred in battle a Rajjilabala (i*) and founded a ^town of which the name 
apparently ivas Stlitpurl. This towm, 1 think, is the present Salri village situated near 
the inscription U is not known who these personages were, and consequently the 
significance of the document (Plate LXXXIII) cannot at present be fully realized. 

From the copper-plate grants® of Rajas Somavarman and A^aia of Chamba 
we learn that in the eleventh century the dynasties of Chaniba and Kula were related 
and allied to each other. They describe the Chamba raja Sahilla as one who was 
asked the favour of bestowing royalty in return for services by his kinsman the 
Lord of Kuluta anxious to render him homage,'' “ Here the use of the attribute 
kinsman " [svabtija] calls for remark. The ruling family of Chamba Is Ks/wtriya 
by caste and consequently the Lords of Kuluta must ajso ha ve been Ks kainja s. 

t Cross bclwtfen yaks and caws according ta Dr. It h strange lo find Drtjs mentioned ai tribute for 

tVicT a.rc not ion Eld ifi Iviiju. _ . l 

» Mt a H Franckc tclts me that they viirs aol laa cnttentors j it was the trade contraEt which required such 

payments. 

* Mr A V, BciTEnv, y, fl" d. S,r iSKJQi p* 415 an^l p. 53^. 

* Afiituid Pragrtif Punjab ani! (/, fivi'., 1904 5 . P* No. 66 . I am Indebted la Mr. D. R. Bbar- 

darksr for the decipherment of tbis epigraph. 

» A. S. ff.. 1902 -*:!. PP J5S “37- 
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Otherwise they could not be called sva.ktdya\ meaning of one^s own family or 
relative." This inference h confirmed by Bahadur Singh^s grant, which mentions 
three Kulu princesses given m marriage apparently to the heir-apparent of ChambS* *^ 
I may note here that ViSakhadatta classes the Kuloias with Afiiehehha^. In (he 
play AfjidrariiJ(is/tasa * he mentions Chitravarman, the king of KulQta, among the five 
leading Ml^chchha allies of Rakshasa. Neither Chitravarman, nor the other con¬ 
federate rajaSj appear to have been historical persons. At any rate, this shows that 



Fiff- u 


in ViSakhadatla’s time (c,A,D. 6cx> ?) the people of Kultl were regarded as bar- 
ban ;^ns, if not foreigners, Un the other hand, their coin noticed above proves for 
certain that the Kulntas had Indo-Aryan names In the first or second century A.D, 
Conseqaenily» if ihey were non-Hindus, they must have rapidly become Hinduizod 
like the Kshatrapas of Surashtra. In ViSakhadatta's time their origin could not 
but have been forgotten. That the latter should call them MUchekha^ iSj therefore, 
a puzzle, if his statement 13 not to be regarded as a mete poetic licence. Or should 


J 


r 




^ A . K . 1903-04, ji, 266, 

* i!udr^raksh^}ia (k), Telangj, pp. 4S and 
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wc take in the sense of " wdl disposed or friendly to one’s family" and 

translate the expression s^'akulya^Kithtmvara In the grants by “bis friend the Lord 
of KulQta'^ ? 

The epigraph found in the temple of ^andhya HevT at Jagat Sukh is another 
document of Kulu history. It is cut on two slabs placed on the enclosing wall at 
the entrance of the courtyard. It contains the name of MahSraja L'dhran Pal and 
the date 4 (?) 6 a. ti, 2 which corresponds with A,D. 1428^ Evidently, this is the 
date of the temple as wdl as 0! Udhran Palj the third predecessor of Bahadur Singh. 
While showing the importance of Jagatsukh long after it had ceased to be the 
capital, the record makes the shrine of Sandhya Pevi the oldest temple in Kula of 
which the date is known. 

The inscription on the famous temple of Dhungrl near Manalf records the 
foundation of that sanctuarvby Bahadur Singh in the Sastra year 29, i.e.^ A.D., i553* 
It may be remarked here in passing that this shrine, where human sacrifices used to 
be made h it bin the living memory of the people, possesses perhaps the finest speci¬ 
mens of wood carving in the valley (fA fig- ^)' 

Another important inscription belonging to this period, that has already been 
published by Dr. V^ogel, is a grant of Bahadur Singh in favour of Ramapaii, the 

of Chamba. From this we learn that 
the ssid ruler in A.D. r559 governed the whole 
of Rulu proper F.nd that the principality of Lag, 
situated between Bajaura and Dhungrt, both of 
which places formed part of Bahadur Singh’s 
dominion, was tributary to Kulu. In thb docu¬ 
ment the chief of Kulu is called SarairUjia 
{Sur flfnlna') nf/il, “ Raja Sultan The 
latter epithet has been connected with the name 
ol Sultaiipur, the present capital of Kulu, the 
origin of which it will not be out of place to 
notice htre. According to tradition, preserved 
in the Jagatsukh was the first capital 

of Kulu. It is said that Bihangamayi ?al, a 
fugitive prince from Mayapuri near Badri- 
Narayaij, took shelter with a potter at Jagatsukh, 
and the people, diisgusttd with the rule of their 
Thakur, made him rajd. A rock knowm by the 
name of jagatipat, is still pointed out midway 
between Manrdl and jagatsukh, where this prince 
used to sleep. He is regarded as the founder 
of the Kuju dynasty. The only relics of the 
former prosperity of the town are a few old 
sculptures placed in the shrine of .'5andh)5 Devf, the best of w'luch, representing 
Gaiigd on her vehicle the makata, 1 lately secured for and deposited in the 
Lahore Museum {fig. 2)- 
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,.... ,0 'J™:;;::’ w.rr:r ..= 

completed in the reign oi Bahadur Sing . .’ ^ time of PartSp Singh 

residing in Magar^. Pr^I^^^Slfigh who niled about A.D. 1780, that 

and Parbat S.hgh. It the form Sctanfur. It is certain 

Sultanpur IS first mentione J SultSnpur, the capiul of the valley 

,H„, Wore "V. J cpi..., PPd ^ 

was Nagar perhaps thev took Magarsa and Nagar as tdentieal, »■«;■ 

another mstead. ^ f m CiDtain Harrourc identifies one with the 

N.8., bp .he J 3 ;- •( '■ O- 

..be, .»d ..ppod. b.. ^ t Hi,b., .tae..d ™ .. 

.be . ..b .e d fbe ...iee. e.pW .1 Mb e.lled A 

eminence, at the oot Sullanpur took place about 

few does not corroborate this identification 

three centuries a^. ^ „ district of Kulfl named 

“'rMlph” .bieb tabid bp Mbke..., . »" "i Vta,-| 

“r-aJiesnrhistof Nagar. This tradition is preserved in the following 
popular sajntig ■ fimkar marie klrS bhiirasa 

Makerahar basil raj iana Maiar^iii 

- The RSnas and ThaUurs were killed and smashed [by the rulers of KuIq). 

0,i.glbih. ,‘*b.. M.k.»b.,..b.«/ ,S..»)b...P,.kn..b by .b. »m. 

''Sf, H.rdvkl Sii,h imbl. K.Ib- ...... .b.. Bah* SSEh 

'b.“.4.b.. -ta ^v.. .o™ .b.b.H.pbi. 

"'"tarHira Singh of Shangri informs me that this town was very, prosperous 
• u ,1 ■ nf [aoat Sifieh who erected there a temple of Rama and deposited m 

K -ta b". b.d .b..tad tab, Apbdbp.. !b .bpp... o. .b.. 

h, n„i i,r,, 

^a^at SihS^i rnnhardf h Sn RitehH^ 

- Makarahar Is another Ayodhya and Is the counterpart of Bns] (traet roum 

Mathura). Maharaja Jagat Singh Is devoted to the ® '‘I 

Ramachandra)." Magarsa of the Tibetan chronicles would then be not a town 

a iract or district where the ahove-oamed rulers resided. , , , , ■» i 

According to the genealo gical roll, as has been rem,irked already, the capital was 

1 Trtrcitis ia ih* Himalayan FroninUSt Vot p- lS+. . 

< It wbiitd be notsd b mmJierir mi.‘nTl«r«l in the M:i. ab ara 
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transferred from Nagar to Sultanpur in tlie days of Jagat Singh, who flourished at 
the close of Shah Jahan's reign. Tradition ascribes the origin of the name of 
Sult^pnr to one Sultan Cliand, the brother of Kaja Jog Chand of Lag. At the 
death of the latter, it is satd^ jagat Singh (after killing Sultan Chand, who governed 
the tract round Sultanpur which he designated after himself) seized the whole 
country up the Sar\ari vi>lley as far us the Blmbu Pass. On account of its better 
situatioor Jagdt Singh preferred Sultanpur to Kagar and made it his capitaL It 
was, as Captain Harcourt tells us^ a regular] y waUeil town, but now its fort ideations 
have all been razed and there remain only two gateways on the north and south, both 
of which are difficult of access 

Dr. V’ogel, however, holds that SuUanpur was probably founded by Bahadur 
Singh* He is led to this bypotbesi^ by the title StiUmi (Skr. Si*rairdna), which 
he takes to be a second name of this prince* But the grant, as far as 1 can sre, 
mentians this as an epithet and not as a second name. Supposing Siitiau Sntgh 
was another name, it is not clear whv the primary appellation should not have 
been selected to designate the capital town; Bahadurpur would have been more 
appropriaie. Nor is it apparent that importance can be attached to the circumstance 
:idduced in support of this theory that ‘the name of the Raja of Lag, after whose 
death Jag^t Singh annexed the territory, is neither Jay Chand nor Sultan Chand 
but J5g Chand’’ in the smiath to be noticed belowL The foundation of Sultllnpur 
is ascribed to Suhan Chand, and not to bis brother* At any r^te the roll and 
the clironicle of Ladakh, do not countenance that assumption, and there is little to 

commend it. 

In the year 1904-05 the survey brought io light ten more lithic recor^ls 
in the valley. Five ol these are dated between A.D. 3673 and 1S70 and are partly 
illeidble except one engraved on an image of Vishnu, at Hat near Bajaurh, which, so 
far as dcciphcrabici reads : ^rT-PdrainabhiUidraku /n. They are all written in Tankari 
and composed in the local dlaiectd Tlie niost important of this lot are two. One 
written ot3 the jambs of the doonvay of the Siva temple at Hat, is dated in the Sastra 
year 49 (A.D. 1673) and in the reign of Syam Sen of Mai.jdi, and records 
a grant of land ro the temple. This indicates that in A.D. 1673 Hat was 
perhaps under the jurisdietjon of Mapdi, The second is on a stone slab in the 
wall of the Murlldhar temple at Chahj.u, tivo miles above Bah jar (Inner Sara j). 
A part of it is written in Sanskrit* It was engraved in the reign of Bidhi 
Singh in Sri Sanwat 50, on the 15th day of Pausha and in the Vlkrama year 1731 
(AD. J674-5L Pour more inscriptions on copper-plate vyere discovered. Two belong 

to the reign of Jagat Singh, one being dated in the Sastra or Saptarshi year 27 

(A.D, 1651 1 and the other in 32 (A.D. 1656), They record grants of land, and 
show that the worship of Vishnu in the form of Rama and Kpshya, became the State 
religion in Kulu about the middle of the seventeenth century, de,, in the time of 
lagat Singh who consigned his State to Rama and acted as an agent of the Lord* 
The third record belongs to the reign of Raj Singh, but is not dated* The (ourth 
was written in the Sastra year 56 (A*D, 17S0) in the reign of PrEtam Singh, 

I C;\ / 3 rti»wpj' Progrtsi Report, Punjab and U.Pnne., for i9D4-a5, pp* 13* P. Npb* 50-5^. 
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Besides the documents noticed above, the valley possesses epigraphical 
material of chronological interest in the inscriptions on metal masks called dW, 
which represent Hindu gods and deified personages, rnfortunately, the tendency 
to replace old objects by new ones has caused much loss, as the custodians 
unscrupulously melted the old masks in order to renew them. Perhaps it is owing 
to this circumstance that very few old inscribed masks are met with. Of the 
ancient Pal dynasty only two have been noticed One, engraved on the mask of 
Hirma, gives 94 as the date for Udhran Pal. The other, on the effigy of Vishnu 
at Sajala in Koihi Barsaiya, gives Sastra-Saffivat 76 and Saura year 1422 as the 
date of Sidh Pal. Evidently ^aura stands for taka, and 1500 is the equivalent 
Christian date of Sidh Pal. This, therefore, shows that Udhran Pal, the second 
predecessor of Sidh Pal, flourished in the beginning of the fifteenth century .^.D. 
Accordingly the date of the Sandhya Devi temple must be 1428 and not 1528, the 
aUeinative proposed by Dr. Vogel. As the rajas of the Singh dynasty are compara. 
lively modern, iheir gifts are better preserved and consequently the names of most of 
them are found on these masks. Their dates are also given, but generally in the 
Siistra era. In none of them does the week day or any other chronological date 
seem to be indicated, excepting the pravtshta, vis,, the day of the month. These 
dates therefore do not admit of verification. 

Some far mans or official letters issued from the Mughal Court at Delhi between 
the kiijrl years 1061 and 106S (.A.D. 1650 and 1658) to Raja Jagat Singh of KujQ 
also furnish interesting infonnation. These are thirteen in number, four of which 
arc original in possession of Rai Hira Singh of Shangri, while nine are copies,' 

the originals of which are lost, belonging to the present Rai of Rupi. Twelve were 
issued under the seal of Dara Shikdh, and one in A. H. 1068 by Aurangzeb. In the 
latter, Jagat Singh is asked to join hands with Dhan Chand Kahluria of Bilaspur in 
order to close the roads against Sulaiman Shikoh, who desired to join his father at 
Lahore from Garhwal. Sulaim.in Shiksh, as we learn from Bernier and Manucci*. 
fled to the hills after his father DirS had lost the battle at Samu-garh. This battle, it 
should be remembered, took place in June 1658. Manucci wrongly gives 16^6, as 
has been pointed out by \!r. Irvine. One of these sanads is addressed to Sayyid Ibrahim, 
who appears to have been an officer of the court of Delhi, placed in charge of the 
Kahgra valley. '! he prefix Sayyid shows him to be a different person from the General 
Ibrahim Khan, who was with Dsra ShikOh, at the battle near SamQ-garh. The 
remaining farmans .are addressed to Jagat Singh, who is therein called samtnddr, t\e., 
"landlord” of Kuja. It is only once that he is styled /^dfd. What we gather from 
them is this; Jagat Singh was held in considerable esteem at the Mughal Court, for 
Aurangzeb spoke of him as " well-established in his royal ways ”. He sent presents 
of hawks and cry'stal and deputed his son to the Imperial Court at Delhi, and thus 

‘ A copy of o*v- (thir»r 5 ajiaif which ii kept in our office gives Bfidshab Ghiai Muhammad ibii Sail?) 
Dari Shik 5 h as the sup* rs ription. A comp.irison with other letters shows that this b wrongly copied No king 
iiahammaJ is known a» the ion of a Sai Dara Shikoh. .Another mistake is also to be noticed in this copy. 
It gh'es A. H. loi i as I e ilate of the lanaJ which b altogether impossible, for it was Akhar who ruled then. 

* Brrnicr Vtfogti Am tcrdim 1699). Vol. I, pp. 84 f. .Manucci, Storia do Utgor (iransl.-W. IrvincJ, Vol. I, 
p 271. Cr. also StVaror Corr/lffr (Lahore 1907) p. 13. wl.ore a/drmJM of A. H. 1069 b quoted in which 
Aurangxeb addres^d si Ur instructions to KSjii Subhag Parkith of Sirmur. 
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recognized Shah J^an, as hh licge lord, who in inm v-as highly pleased witJi him and, 
besides granting some crystal mines, extended hts protection to him and hjs people! 
Later on, however he was apparently ready to defy the suzerainty of Delhi, presum- 
ably because of his getting scent of the internal dissensions that had arisen at the 
iJughal Court towards the dose of ^ah Jahan^s rule. For we learn from one of 
these documents that he took possession of the estate of Jog Chand at the latter's 
demise and carried captive some of his relatives, although he knew well that they 
were under the protection of the Emperor, He does not appear to have surrendered 
^he tract he had seized, notwithstanding Dara Shikoh’s fartmlji issued to him in 
A., II. loSj With the threat that if from obstinacy atid imprudence lie deferred 
releasing Jog Chand’s grandson and giving up the district, we would order.,.Raja 
Raj Rop,,,Jahangir Quli Beg and the Faujdar of Jammu that they should go up to the 
districts of his and annihilate him Raja Raj Rup mentioned here js the 

Raja of Nurpur, who met Dara at Lahore, Manuccj' tdis us how he was entreated 
by the unfortunate heir to the Mughal tfiroive. ' To gain him more securely to his 
side, he (Dura) allowed his wife to send for the raja to her harem,..she addressed him 
as her son.„and oFcred him water to drink with which she had washed her breasts, 
not having milk in them as a confirmation of her words. He dnmk with the greatest 
acceptance and swore he would be ever true, and never fail in the duties of a son,'^ 
He Is stated by Manucci to have obtained ten lakhs from Drira to enlist soldiers. 
Notwithstanding all this, be proved faithless and w'as won over by Aurangzcb, He 
r was the son of Raja jagat Singh of ^"□rpu^" and not an uncle of Raja Jaswant Singh 

of Jodhpur, as is stated in the SirmQr State Gazetteer,'' The name of jfthangir QuU 
Beg d oes not occur in the list of the principal Generals given by Manu ecu It 
mav, therefore, be surmised that he was a General of secondarv rank,'* 

A perusal of what has been said above shows how history repeals itself. What 
happened in the Ravi Valley about the tenth century was repeated in the Bias vallev in 
the sixteenth century. Both Chambn and Kuju, before being consolidated into 
states, were governed by petty Ranas and Thakurs, each supreme in his own sphere. 
The ruler of the upper valley conquered the lower part and this led to the removal of 
the seat of government from Biahmor to Chamb 3 . in one case and from Jagatsukli 
to Sultanpur in the other. The earlier rulers worshipped Deyi, as is evidenced by 
MCruvarman^s images of Lakshani Devi and Saktf Devi in the Ravi Valley and by 
the sanctuaries of Sandhya and Hirma in KujQ. In later days Vishnuism became 
State religion. This is more dearly marked In Ku|q. where Jagat Singh made 
Raghunath the real Maharaja or ruler of the State, whereas the became his 

vassals and once a year had to attend court at Sultanpur, a pmetice which continues 
down to the present time (Plate LXXXV'), 

Though resembling each other in their history, these sister vallevs have been very 
dissimilar in culture, Chamba has proved to be an inexhaustible mine of mscriptions. 
some of which rank w'ith first-class Sanskrit compositions, and in this respect has 

^ Off. VoL I, p. ^ ^ t I 9 ^ 4 ‘^ 3 i P' 114' 

* Sirmjir Sfaie 19 * 4 ^ ^ 3 " 

* The kira,iT> or manager of the Si^Li Riini teenpEe aE hffthi JngaEiukFi. also some suttadi 

They Jirt s.-ud to tie dated between Sasira Sam vat 05 and 5, !>., bcUveen A.LU rjigand tjjg. hut I have not 
‘been able to inspect them. 
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'-.O' ~r^ 

^avTi' flftd even Matnii submit to it^ . - j 

VinaUy it wiU not be out of place to note that, though poor m written rec^^ 
the Kulfl vallev is very rich in legends and traditions highly interesting to stutots 
of iie tL s:^eUs weU af the epics of ancient ndia have 

thek shrines here, curious legends arc attached to them. Abo^ Jagatsnlch a 

cave is still pointed out where Arjuna passed his days of asceticism, w 
Tpreated to him in the form of a savage Kirita. H-rm., the mandating 
Hidimba of the Mahahharata, is here worshipFcd as a goddess, and was once 


presiding deity of the valley « J 


List cf the Rirjiis of /Cu/u. 


No. 

Names ns givco by Captain 
Haicoitrt 

Corrected rvamw.*' 

Pnttis. 

RiJcreticci 

I 

Bthungamtintiee 

Bihangamani Pal 

^ + * 


2 

Piich Pal * ‘ ' ' 

Paclicb Piil . * 1 

... 


3 

B^eg Pal 

Bihang Pai 

... 

TT - - if-t 

■* 1 

Doorheen Pal 

Hiu Pal 

... 


1 

5 

Soofg Pal V * 

Svjirg Pill . ' * 



6 

Soak tee Pal . 

!^kti Pal 



7 

Mahida Pal * . « 

Mahtavar Jor MahTndar?) 
Pal. 


. fr* . i 

8 

Ooni Pal * 

<Jm Pal 

... 

* * % * 

9 

Kajtnda Pal i 

R^jendar Pal 

... 

... 

lO 

Busud Pal - ♦ 

Visad Pal 

•t •!> ■* 

...... 

[ I 

Buauda Pal ■ 

Vt^dtlh Pal V 

... 


13 

Ootum Pal 

Uttatn Pal . ■ 

... 


^3 

1 Doja Pal 

Dvij Pil 

... 


M 

ChuWWar i^al - 

Chakar Pal . * 

.... 

...... 

15 

Kuttin Pa] 

1 Karji Pal 

... 

. 

16 

Soctruj Pal 

j Saraj Pdl 

... 


17 

RuxsH Pal 

1 RaksK Pat 

+ ** 

...... 

tS 

Roodur Pal 

. 1 Radar Pal 


-P’ 


ITw corTKted in the Ust, aa fer as ihe Pil dyrBsty W coucrr^ed, conj^luriil i 

arc those of ihe ioacriptbna relied to tn the last columTu The namta HamFr (Arabic Sflrfd. I c^h ana 

SiVrandarcan, of cou™, nufer have hno home by ruleri of the prc-MohammaiJan perioiL [ J. fb- , J 
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Nnt 

1 

Names Riven by Captain 

Hnrceurt. 

Correcteil n4iiiiefi+ 


References- 

19 

Haemur Pal . 

* 


1 

Hamlr Pal , , , | 

... 


20 

Pursidli Pal - 


' 1 

Parsidh Pal » 

... 

..... 

21 

Hurree Chand Pal 



Hanchand Pal 

... 

. 

22 

Soobnt F^al 

t- 


Subhat. Pal 



23 

Saucitn Pal 

- 

- 

Soni Pal 

... 

...... 

24 

SuTisar Pal ♦ 


- 

Sati&iir Pi! » 

... 

. 

25 

Ba^ji Pal 



Bbcjg Pal 


...... 

26 

Dubyah Pal • 

- 


Vibhay Pal 

... 


37 

Brahmo Pal * 

- 


Brahm Pal 


...... 

28 

Gunaesh Pal , 


■ 

Ganlfi Pal 


. 

29 

Gumbhccr Pa! 

- 

* 

Ganibliilr Pal . 


...... 

30 

Bhoomee Pal * 

- 

* 

BhOitii Pal 

... 


3* 

Shureedut Taeshur Pal 

- 

Srlddalleavar Pal 


. 

32 

Umr Pat 

* 

* 

Amar P5l 

... 


33 

Scetut Pal t 

» 


Sltal Pal 

... 


34 

Shirree Jerasbuf Pal 


Sri Jareivar Pal 

... 


35 

pLirka^h Pal , 


- 

Parkas Psl 

... 

..... 

36 

Ajumba Pal 

■ 

* 

A jam bar (?) Pal {perhaps 
Achambi)< 

... 

1 

37 

Tupanaealsur Pai 


* 

Tapantsvar Pal 

... 

f 

1 ...... 

1 

38 

Purum Pal 

* 

* 

Param Pal 

... 

! 

3‘J 

Najindur Pal 

- 

■ 

Nagfindar Pal 

... 

1 

1 .. 

40 

Nard Pal 

■ 

T 

Niirad Pal 


1 

41 

Norotum Pal < 



NarOttam Pal 


1 

42 

£hae-h Pal 

- 

- 

Pal 

... 

1 

1 

43 

Rhoob Pal > 

- 

- 

Bho [or Bhup) Pal . 


1 

44 

Janeerood Pal 

' 


Anirudclli Pal 

1 

1 


.45 

Bust Pai 

* 

- 

Hast Pal 

... 

...... 

46 

Soort^e Pal - 

' 

- 

Sur (or Sarat Pit » 


. 

47 

1 Suiitokh P^l # 


■ 

SantCikh Pa[ ^ 

... 

I#WP ■ 
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No. 

Names as given by Captain , 
Harcourt. | 

- Corrected names. 

Oates. 

References. 

48 

Tacgya Pal 

. 

Tcgh Psl 




49 

Obcht, or Kuchct .Pal 

* ‘ 

Uchit Pil 


... 

. - 

50 

Sichundar Pal 

• 

Sikandar Pal . 



. 

5 * 

Suros Pal 

• 

Saras Pal 


.••• 

4 •••*«« 

5 * 

Saedaeb Pal . 

• 

Sahdev Pal 




53 

Siri Mahadacb Pal . 

• 

.Srl-Mahad€v Pfll 


... , 

...... a 

54 

Nirtcc Pal 

• 

Nirati Pal ; ' , 



....:. - 

55 

Baen Pal . * 

• 

Bain,Pal 


••• 

•••••• 

56 

Hust Pal 

• 

Hast Pal 


... 

• • • 

57 

Saesee Pal, . 

• 

Sasi PaU 


• • • 

• »«••• « J 

58 

Gumbheer Pal 

• 

Gambhlr Pal . 


• so 

.... , % 

59 

Nisodhun Pal 


Nishodan Pal 


• 0 0 

0 ^ 

> 

60 

Xarinda Pal . 

• 

NarSndar Pal- . t 




61 

Suntokh Pal . 

• 

Santdkh Pal . . 


• ** * • 

0«oo«4 ^ 

62 

Nundh Pal . 

* 

Nand Pal 

» 

• 0 0 

. 

63 

Dhurtee Pal . 

• 

Dharti Pal . . 




64 

Indur Pal . 

• 

Indar Pal 




65 

Mahre Cbukur Pal , 

• 

Mahl'Chakar Pal 


^•#0 


66 

Yeodhur Pal . 


Java (or Ya^) dhar P&l 

• 


• •0 


67 

Kcral Pal 

« 

Keral Pal 

4 

« « 

0 • 0 


68 

Huns Pal 

• 

Hans Pill 


• 

% 

59 

AngUittb Pal • • 

• 

Agast Psl 


• •• 

a 

• 

70 

Muddum Pal . 

• 

Madan Pal * • 



• 

7 * 

Muddho Pal . 

• 

Madliu Pal 


’ - 


7 ^ 

Oodhun Pal . • 

• 

Udhran Pal 


1418-28 

» 

'* • 0 

Hinna mask and 
Sandhya Devi- 
temple inscrip¬ 
tion. 

73 

Kelas Pal 

• 

Kailas Pdl . • 

>• 

• 



74 

Sidh Pal 

a 

, Siddh Pal . 

> • 

• 

*500.. 

0 

'Vishna mask 

inscription Sajla» 
Kdthi Barsaiya. 
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No. 

Nftmes as givm by Captain 
Harcourt. 

Corrected names. 

Tates. 

1 

1 References. 

i 

75 

Bahadur Sing 

Bahadur Singh 

*553-9 

1 Hiniia temple and 

1 coppcf-plale in¬ 
scriptions. AUk) 
Tinan chronicles. 

76 

Pcrtab Sing 

Partap Singh 

• •• 

Tibetan document 
from Barbog. 

77 

Purbut Sing . 

Parbat Siiigh . 

*575 

Devi S)dh-Bh3ga 
mask inscription 
at Plni, KtJlhl 
Kayas. 

78 

Prithi Sing 

Pirthl Singh . 

1608-35 

Tibetan docu¬ 

ments, Barbog, 
and mask ins¬ 
criptions of D66 
DhQmval in 

Syal, Kdthi 

Chong and Ded 
Chirmal at 

Nagain Kdfht 
Kot KantjL 

79 

Kalian Sing . 

Kalyan Singh 

• •• 


80 

Juggut Sing . 

Jagat Singh . 

1651-7 

Copper-plate in- 
- scriptions and 
farmans. 

81 

Bocdh Sing . 

Bidhi Siiigh • • 

j68S 

Nardyan 
mask inscription 
at Chamahan, 
Kdfhi Kayas. 

82 

Maun Sing • 

1 

Man Singh . . . 

1712-19 

1 

MahadSd mask 
inscription at 

Jvini, AV/Ar 

Rayasan and 
K a p i 1 a m u n i 
mask inscription 
at Basauna, 

Kdthi kot 

Kandi. 

83 

Raj Sing 

Raj Siiigh . 

1729 1 

1 

Devi Kdtali mask 
inscription at 

Soyal, Kdthi 

Barsayi. 

84 

1 

Jae Sing 

Jay Siiigh 

*73* { 

1 

I 

Niirayan mask 

inscription at 
Chanahan, Kitkt 
Kayas. 

85 

Tcdhi Sing . . 

Tidhi Siiigh . 

*753 

Adi-Brahma ins¬ 
cription at Silhi 
in Khokhan. 


2 0 


V 
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No. 

N^iTne* as ^ven by Csptnin 
Harcotin. 

Corrected tiames. 

Date. 

Reference;. 

85 

Prithum Sing 

Pritam Sihgh 

J 7 S 0 

Coppcr-plate in¬ 
scription. 

87 

Bikhatna Sing 

Bikram Stifigh 

I So 2*7 

Hardasa m^k at 
Manikarn, 

6 S 

JeetSing 

Jit SingK 

... 

q:##- 


[ Posiicripi .—To the dcKruniEnL^ above diKuss^-d mavbe added certain papery th the Archives of Cluimba 
State which have lately become .ivaBabk and art now being examined by Dr. HtitchTsan. A list of thciri wJH 
shortly appear m an AppeitdLx to iheCKamba State Gazetteer and in the Catalogue oF the Bhuri Singh Mu-icom, 
U Pb. V*] 

HtRANANDA. 








TWO CHINESE INSCRIPTIONS FROM 
BAI IN CENTRAL ASIA. 


I.—iNSCRIPTJON OF LIU P^ING KUO. 

M CHAVANNES'S decipherment of this inicriplion, tJiiiic com panic d by itny 
. translation, is published at page ^7 " MemDires presentes par divers 

savants a Facadem re des inscriptions et belles-lettres'’ First Series, Volume XI, 
Part II The learned scholar says that it is not mentioned in any of the Chinese 
epigraphicaJ works he has consulted that It appears to be unknown to the learned 
Chinese, but that it is an Important record as It furnishes us with testimony regarding 
the Chinese occupation of Koutcha " in the year 158 of the Christian era. The 
dissertation is mainly confined to the discussion of that date, whose correctness, ol 
course, depends on the right decipherment of the insenption itself. 

My own decipherment aopears on Plate LXXXV'C fK 
iL may be translated thus ; 

fine r '' Liu P'ing Kuo, the General of the Left, Kuei T'^u 

* * 

enriched his family. 

* 

U»c 2. From • the men of Meng Pai Shan in the northern regions, full ot 
enthusiasm, hastened to rally round the district officer 

. 

Lines. A (Shih Na Chung Chieh). {[tiil ^ M & ®> (“1 

pure Minister, came together * 

line 4 On the first day of the eighth month, the rocks on the hills were, lor the 
first ItL. broken down, and paths (leadmg to Kuei T'zu) were searched for 


• * 

Lhic s longevity to the people of the 

Imperial capital (of China) 


2 o J 
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Line 6, (The regnal year ealled Ch‘ang-shou'' or Longeviiv, was decreed). 
On the 71 h day of the Stfi month of the iirst year of Ch^ang-shou, " which is in¬ 
dicated bv the cyclical sign Chia-su* * 

Lin^ y. In that eastern region, the local chieftains, in order to acquire^ a record 
of meritorious service^ established barricades, strategic defences, and walled lorts. 

Line S. Here ends the record of tho sendees rendered by the General, 

*\'Of£S. 

The inscription appears to be the tomb-stoiie of Jdu P*ing Kno, a celebrated 
general, who flourished during the reign of Empress Wu, who set aside the rightful 
sovereign, jui Tsong, and usurped the Tlirone for twenty years, and adopted the 
dynastic title of Chou in lieu of T'ang, It was she who adopted the regnal year of 
‘*Ch*ang Shou,” which corresponds to 692 A.D>/ and which is mentioned in the 
inscription. 

It is recorded In the Annals of the Pang dynasty that, during the reign of Kao 
Tsung, In the year 678 A,D., Liu Shen Li (glj ^ jj^), who was " Tso wei ta 
Chiang Chun/' or Military Warden ol the Left Marches, marched to K'o Liang 
Chou ^ in Tibet in the capacity of Commander»m-Chief* On reaching 
Ch'ing Hai or Kokonor, he was defeated and taken prisoner. In 6S2 A.D., Liu died 
in captivit)'* The “ Liu P‘mg Kuo " of the inscription appears lo be an alias of the 
Triu Shen Li ” of the T'ang Annals. In the inscription, his military rank is given 
as ' Tso Chiaiig Chun, ** while it Is mentioned as Tso Wd Ta Chiang Chun in 
the Annals. 

It is further recorded in the Kang Chien that A Shlh .Na Chung Chieh 
(M the two Generals, who marched into Tibet m 

692 A.D., the other being Wang Hsiao Chieh ^ His name shows that 

he was of Mongol nationality, and he was probably instrumental in gathering the 
auxiliary' forces of the North and in persuading them to join the Chinese expedition 
to Tibet, as hinted in Line 2 of the Inscription. Apparently, it was he w ho set up a 
tomb*stone to the memor)’ of Liu PHrig Kuo. 

M* Chavannes's attempt to fix the date of the inscription as early as 158 AD 
appears to be somew'hat vitiated by the fact that the regnal year, *' Yung Shou " of 
Emperor Huan Ti of the Han dynasty ran only for three years, and not for four 
namely 155, 156,and 157 A.D.,* and that, in the Annals of that dynasty, no Chinese 
general bearing the surname Liu is mentioned as having been sent on a military' 
expedition to Tibet* 

In line 6 of the Inscription, however, ''Chia-su^' is mentioned as the cyclical 
name of the regnal year “ Ch^'ing^Shou.*' A Chinese cycle consists of sixty vears, 
and the last Chia-su year fell in 1874.^ Working backwards to 20 cycles, the 
result obtained Is 674 and not 692 A.D* There is thus a difference of'18 jUrs 
toween the commonly accepted date assigned to Ch'ang Shouand the date 
indicated by the cyclical sign* 

^ ^la^irri' Lninrst Jitader*! page 3&1. 

* MsyiM's Chimtit J/msira/, >^7^'373.' 

* Mj»c Gil]itrra.>‘s .VaitJariit R^iitaiustd Dtctierr;try 0/ page 9*^ 
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Il-This appears to be a legend mscribed on the gateway of a Buddhktlmonaster^ 
Neither locality nl date is mentioned; but its epigraphy seems to belong to the 

T ang dynasty (618-505 A.D.). inscription is in a muti- 

Mv readme of it is shown on Plate Laaav i, o, 

lated condition, and the entire legend, when restored, appears to run as s o« n 1 

^^^The complete legend may be rendered into English thus : " Wild 8^'“ ^ 

fishes swim to and fro; and Heaven may be sought alike m caves and open space 

This is a subject for joyful utterance.*’ 


Taw Skin Ko. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL REPORTS PUBLISHED 
UNDER OFFICIAL AUTHORITY. 


Title of work. 


Na.Triejnd official designation 
(if author. 


and date of 
publicatjoic 


India*— 


Tltuslritiofis of 3.[iciiPRt bailctiDgs 
in Kaiahmir. 


Report in eonneGtinn with 
ation.s in the N.-W. Provinces 
and the Punjab, fur 1869-70 

Four reports made during the 
years 1156:2-63-64-65, Volunie L 
(C, S.) 

Four reports made during tile 
years 1S62-63-64-65, Volume Ih 
(C, S,) 

Report for the vear fS7f-72, 
Volume III. (C IS.J 


Illustrations of buildings near 
Muttra and Agra, shovi lrtg the 
milted Hindu-Mahainedan style 
of Upper India. 

"'Tree and Serpent Worship" 
from the stuiptures of the 
Buddhist Topes atSanthi and 
Amaravati, 

Report for the year 1871-73^ 
iJelhi and Agra/ Volume IV 
S.) 


H. H. Colcj Lieutenant, R.E., 
Superintendent, Archeolo¬ 
gical Sur\eyi North-West¬ 
ern Provinces. 

Lieutenant H, H. Cole 


Cunningham, l>ir«:tor- 
Genera], Archarological 
Survey of India. 

Ditto 


Ditto 


H. Alku Co,, 
13, Waterloo Place, 
London, S. W,^ jg&g^ 

rS^o. 


Government CeutraJ 
Press ^Sinaia, [871. 

Ditto. 


* . ! Superintendent, Govern* 

Printing. 

I Calcutta, 1873, 

H. H.Cole,Licm«mnt, R.E.. I W. H. Allen & Co 
late Superintendent, 13, Waterloo Place’ 

P I I-ondon,S.W, ,a„, ■ 

ortJi- \\ estrro Prov tn ce®. * 


Janjiia Ferguisou, D.C.L, 

F.R.S, 


L D, Beglar and A. C. L. 
Carlleylcj .AssUtants, 

Archseoldgiral Survey of 
India. 


Difto. 


Superintendent. Govern- 
meot Printing. 

Calcutta. 1874, 


ef ledfa). »li.ch «tcr J Survey 

The rrpur., ,r the Mrw Imperial Serir,. -hid. h. ued^ e^l, p„^re«.aru i.s.s., 
































PUBLISHUIVUEK Ot''ElClAL ALTHOHIlV, 
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Title of in'orU. 


Name and ofGdnl designiiticin 
of author* 


Press, and date oi 
publkalion. 


India —contd* 

Report ot the first season^s opera¬ 
tions tn tl»e BelgAtn and KalaHgi 
dislricUp i[N* h Sd 

The Antlquilifs of Ortssa, Volume 

L 

Report for the year i 87 -‘ 7 *li 
\"olEiiJte V. (C, S*) 

Report on the adtiqglties of 
K&ihi3.w7l4 aiid Kachh. (N. I. S.J 


Corpus Uisciiptionuin Indicarum. 
Volunifi I, Inscriptions of Asowa. 

Tht Rock Temples ol Elura or 
Veml. 

Report on the antiquities in the 
Btdar and Aurangabad districts. 

iN. I. S.) 

Report of a tour ia Eastern Ra}- 
pulanam 1871-7“ = and 187 73 - 
Volume \T. tC* S.) 

Report of a lour in Bundelkhand 
and MaUvn, 1871-7^^ ™ 
the Central Provinces, 1873-741 
Volunru \ IL ^■) 

Report of a loiir llircoKU the 

Btogal provinces of Patna, 

Gayl Mongir, and Bhagalpnr; 

TheSanlalPatganas, Manbhom, 

Shichbhiitn, and Birbhnm, Ban- 
knra, Raniginh Bard wfan and 
Knghli In 187^73. 

VIIL [C. S.} 

Pali Sanskrit, and old Canarejie 
Inscriptions from the Bombay 
Presideucy and parts of the 
Madras Presidency and Jilaisurt 
arranged and eiplainno- 

Tbc Stiipa of Bharhutt a Bud* 
dhist monument ornamented 

witbtmmerovts sculptures ill us- 

trative of Buddhist legend and 
liistory in the third century B. C 


J. Burgess, Archaiologicai 
Surveyor and R<.'p<J^^^^ 
Goverunicat* 

RijendraUla Mitra 


A- Cniiningham, Director- 
General, Arcbarological 
Survey of India- 

J. Burgessi Arckeological 
Servevor and Reporter to 
Govern ineivt, W estern 

India. 

A Cunningham, DlrecLor- 
General, ArchseologicaJ 
Survey of India, 

J. Burgeas 


]. Burgess, Arcbmologlcal 
Surveyor and Rep^jrter to 
Government Western 
India, 

A. C- L- Carl ley! e, Assistant, 
Archaeological Survey, 


J, D. Be^lur, Assistant, 
Archaeological Survey, 


W, IL Allen & Co., 
I3 t Waterloo Place, 
London, S.SV., 1874. 

Wyman ^ Co,, Calcuttaj 

i'g 75 . 

Superintendent, Govnrn* 
meat Printing, Calculla, 

W. H. .Allen & Co., 
13, Waterloo Place, 
l.andon, ,, 1876. 

Superintendent Govern¬ 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1877, 

1877- 


W. H. Alien & Co„ 

13, WaterioG Placej 
London, S.W,, 1S78, 


Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 


187S. 


Ditto , 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


J F Flent, Bombay Civil G, E. Eyre and \\\ 
Scrvkcj and J. Burgess, SpottUivoodc, London, 


Archarological 
Western India, 


Surveyor, 


■\ Cunningham, Director- W. U- Allen & Co., 
General, Archeological I 13* Waterloo Place, 
Survey of India. London, S. W„ 1879. 
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ARCH,€OLOGlCAl. REt^OBTS 


Title oE work. 

Ntmc And oEHcaal dc^iKnatTon 
oE authnr- 

PrF 59 , and date of 
publEcsiion. 

ISDlA^— cotitd. 


1 

Report o^ tours in Central Doab 
and Gorakhpur in 1874-75 and 
1^75-76^ ^'^o^^ltne XII, (C, S.l 

A. r. L, Carlk-yle, jst Assla- 
tantj ArcIuEologiail Survey* 

Superintendent, Goveni- 
] tnent Printing, 

Calcutta, 1879. 

Report of a tour in the Central 
Provinces in iS 73-74 

IS74-7 5j Volumb IX. (C. So 

A* Cunningham, Director^ 
General, Archaeological 

Survey of India. 

Ditto. 

Report of tours in Bundelkhantl 
and MaUva In 1874-75 
1876-77^ Volume X. (C, S.) 

1 Ditto . 

1 Ditto, iS&o, 

Report of tours in thr Gangelie 
Provinces from Badaon to Bihar 
in 1875-76 and 1S77-7S, Voltinie 
XL t'C. SO 

Ditto * , * 

' Ditto. 

Report on the AtnarSvati tope and 
elcca^'al^ons on its site in 1877^ 

R. Sewell, Madras Civil 
Service* 

G. E* Eyre and W* 
SpoltlsiiVQodc, London, 
t 83 o. 

The Antiquities ol Orissaj 

Volume IL 

R^jendral^Ia Milra 

W* Xewjnaji & Co., 
Calcutta, i 38 n* 

The Cave Temples of India. 

J, Fergusson and J. Burgess 

W* H, Allen Sc Co,, 
* 3 i Waterloo Place, 
London, *S.\V*, t 38 o* 

First Report of the Curator of 
Ancient, Monuments in India 
for the )Tar iSSt'8a» 

H. H. Cole, Curator of 
AndenE: Mounments In 

India. 

Government Central 

Branch Prca.i, Simla* 
1SS2. 

Report of tours in the South- 
Eastern provinces in r 3 74*75 
and i875-76f \*olume XIII. 
(C. S.J 

J. D. Beglar, Assistantj 
Archjeological Survey. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
Printing, 

Calcutta, 

Report of a tour in the Puiijali 111 
*878-79, Volume XIV, [C. SJ ^ 

1 

A. Cunningham, Director- 
General, AreliaeologicaJ 

Survey of India* 

Ditto. 

Report of a tour in Bihar and 
Bengal id 1379-80 from Patna | 
to Sunargaon, Volume XV. , 
(C. S.) 

Ditto 

1 

Ditto. 

Lists of Antiquarian Remains in . 
the Prcsidericv of Madras. 
fN, L S,) 

R, Seivell, Madras Civil 
Servire, 

1 

Government Press, 

Madras, 1882. 

Preluuinary reports by Curator, 
Ancient Monuments in India. | 

H. H* Cule, Curator of Au" 
dent Mouumefits !□ India. | 

Government Central 

Branch Press, Simla, 
i88j to tsaj* 


(fl) Fresidemcv'— 























PUBLISHED UNDER OFFICIAL AUTHOR HV, ^^3? 


Tjtfe oF Work* 

Name and oEtlcial designation 
of author. 

Prcsa» and dale oF 
jiubticaliEin. 

India— cojitti. 



(d) Madras Prts&ideucy—rtf 



Vdur . » * - 

H. H.ColCf Curator of An- 

GovemmEnt Central 

cient Monuments in India. 

Branch Pressj Simla^ 
iBSi to 1883. 

Trichitiopoly . . * ■ 

Ditto , 

Ditto. 

Ditto- 

SrirAiigam . , . - 



MadurA . . - ■ 

D itto 

Ditto. 

Tanjore ...» 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

KonribakotiATn 

Ditto . H . 1 

Ditto. 

Chiliambarani » ■ ♦ 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Conjeveram > * ♦ 

Ditto . * .' 

Ditto. 

Bijanagar - * - ■' 

Ditto . ♦ 

Ditto. 

{ 6 ) Bombay Presidency— 



Ahmedabad « . » ^ 

Ditto . 

Ditto. 

Poona . . » * ’ 

Ditto ■ 

Ditto. 

Karli . . ♦ " " 

Ditto 

Ditto, 

Ambarnath . • * * 

Ditto . - * 

Ditto. 

Elephanta . ■ * ^ 

Ditto * 

Ditto. 

(f) .. 

Ditto ♦ » » 

Ditto. 

Rajputaaa— 



Mount Abu . ♦ * ’ 

Ditto . » « 

Ditto. 

Ajniir . ■ * * ‘ 

1 Ditto - * i 

Ditto, 

Jaipur » » ' ' 

Ditto 


Ulwar - * ' ‘ ' 

H, H. Ibe Nlstam's Tcrritorj— 

Ditto . - 

Ditto. 

\ 

Kalburfnm 

» Ditto t 

,| Ditto. 
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Title of wrark. 

1 Nanru; acid official designation 
j of author. 

Press, am] d.:U:e ol 
publication. 

India — contd* 



{/] Puitjab— 



(Memorandiitn un Ancjent 

Monuments in Eu^aCzaJ, tvith 
a description of the explora¬ 
tions tinderEaken from the 4th 
February to the i6th April 
1883, suggisitlons for the 

disposal of the sculptures^ 

i H* H. Cole, Curator of An* 

1 dent Monumeutfl in India. 

i 

Government CentraJ 

Branch Press, Simla, 
iSSt to 1S83, 

Second Keport of tlic Curator of 
Ancient Monumenls in India 
for the year 1SS2-83, 

Ditto , ^ 

Superintendent, Govern- 
nient Printing, Calcutta, 
18S3. 

Report on the Buddhist Cave 
Temples and Lheir inscriptions. 
(N. hS) 

J. Burgeiss^ Archacnlogical 

1 Surveyor and Reporter to 
Government for Western and 
Soutlkern India. 

BalliUih'ne, Hanson St Co,, 
Edinhar|Th and London, 

Reports of tours in Xorth and 
^uth Bihar in i88D-8t, Volame 
XVi. (C. a) 

A. Cunningham. Director- 
General, ATcha^ological Sur¬ 
vey of India, and H. B. W. 
Garrick, Assistant Arch^lo* 
gical Sun'ey. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
tnont Printing, Calcutta^ 

Preservation of National Monu¬ 
ments— Fortress G^nvaJior. 

J. B, Keith, Superintending 
Monumental Preservation. 

Ditto, 

Catalogue and M and-book of the 
Archaeological Collections in the , 
Indian Museum, Part 1 —Asoka 
and lndo-Sc_>thian Gatleries. 

J. Anderson, Superintend¬ 
ent, [ndian Museum. 

Ditto* 

Ditto diltOj Part 11— 1 

Gupta and Inscription GaJleries. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Report of a tour in Gorahpur 
diicrict in JS75-76 and 1875-77, 
Volume XVIII. (C S.) 

A* C. L. Carlleyle, ist Assist¬ 
ant, AriUiseologica! Sutv'ey, 

Ditto. 

Report on the Elura rave temples 
aud the other Brahinunical and 
Jaloa caves in Wefiiern India 
(N. L S.) 

J. Burgess, Archie ologicai 
Surveyor and Reporter to 
Govemnient for Wc'stern 
and -Southern India. 

Ballantyiie, Hanson & 
Co., Edinburgh and 
London, 1883,, 

Repnrt of a tour in the Central 
Provinces and Lower Gangetic 
Doab in iSSj-S^, Volume XVU* 
(C S.V 

A, Cunningham, Director* 
General, ArchBeological 

SiCTcy of India. 

Siiperintendecit, Govern¬ 
ment Printing, CalcutU, 
1S84. 

Lists of Inscriptions and Sketch 
of the Dynasties of Sonthem 
iodia. fN* J. S.l 

1 

R, SewdI, Madras Civil , 
Ser\ ice. 

Government Press, 

Madr.Tj;, 1S84* 
























PUBLISHED under OFFICIAL AUTHORITY. 2 fi 5 


Title of woitIe. 

1 

1 iN';ime and nffici.il dcsTgiialion 
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Preservation of National Monu- 
mentSj India. 

I li. 11. Cole, Curator of An¬ 
cient Monuments in India. 

Plates prepared in Paris. 

I 1SS4-S5, 

fffj Agra and Gwalior 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

{&) Golden temple at Amrit=iarj 
Punjab, 

1 Ditto 

UitEO, 

W Delhi . . . . 

Ditto 

Ditto, 

(ff} Grteco-Buddbist sculptures 

from Yusufzai. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

(f) Great temple to Siva and liis 
consort at Madura. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 

{J) Meywar . „ * . 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

{g) Buildings of tbe Punjab ♦ 

Ditto 

Ditto* 

(fl) Great Bnddbkt Tope at 
Sanchi, 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

(/) Tomb of Jahangir at Shall dara 
near Lahore. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

f/} The temples at Tricbiiiopoly 

Ditto t 

Ditto. 

”1 bird Report of the Curator of 
Ancient Monuments In India 
for the year i8W3-S4 

Ditto 

Superintendent, Govern¬ 
ment Printing, Calcutta 
1885* 

Report of a tour through Bihar» 
Central India, Peshawar, and 
Yusufzaij, during 18S1-S2, Vtil. 
XIX. \C. S.) 

H, B, W. Gairichj Assistant, 
Arch.'eologicaJ Survey* 

Ditto, 

Report of a tour in Eastern Raj- 
putana in iSS 3 *S 3 j. Vol. XX. 
tc, S.) 

A. Cunningham, Director- 
General, Archasological 

Surv'ey of India. 

Ditto, 

Reports of a tour In Bitndelkhatid 
and Rewa m 1883*84 and of a 
tour in Rewa, Bundelkhand, 
Malwa, and Gwalior in 1884-85, 
Vol XXI. tc. S,) 

Ditlo * , 

Ditto. 

Report of lours in Gorakhpuri 
bararij and Ghniipur in 1877*78- 
7g and 80, VoL XXII. (C» S.} 

A. C* L. Carileyle, tst Assis- ^ 
tantj ArcIiBeoiogSfal Surv^v, 

Ditto, 

Report of a tour la the Punjab 
and RjLjpCit 4 na in 1883-B4, Vol 
XXIII fC. S.J 

H, B. W, Garrick, Assislantj 
Ari:h.^olDgiGal Survev* 

Ditto, 1887* 
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General Index to Lhc Repoits of 
the Archaeological Survey of 
Indla^ Vols, I—XXIiL (C, S.) 

V. A, Smith, Indian Cm 1 £ 
Sen’ice. 

>uperintcadeDt| Govern¬ 
ment Printing, Calcotta, 
tSSj. 

The Buddhist stOpas of Amaravati 

and jaggayyapeta in the Krishna 

District, ' Madras Presidcnc)', 
svUh translations of the Asoka 
Inscriptions at Jangada and 
miauli. (N, L S.) 

J, Burgesii, Director-General, . 
Archicological Survey of 
India, and G, BOhler, Ph.D,, 
LL.I)., Cd.E., etc. 

Saliantyne, Hanson St. 
Co., Edinburgh and 
London, 1887. 

List (s) ol photographs of Ancient 
Buildings and Antiquities. 

** .*• 1 

Superintendent, Govern* 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1887. 

Corpus Inscriptionom Indicarumj 
Vol. 11 L (Gupta Inscriptions,) 

J, F* Fleet 

Stipcnntcndent, Govern¬ 
ment Pnoting, Calcutta, 
jB88* 

The Shargi Architecture of Jami- 
pur. I- S,) 

A. Fiihrer, Archaeological' 
Survey, North-Western 

Proviiicea and Oodh, and 
E* VV* Smith, Arcliilcctural 
Assistant. 

Ditto, i88g. 

Jevpote Portfolio of Architectural 
"Details ■ Parts 1 —X. 

Colonel S- S. Jacob, C.LE. . 

Griggs & Sons, London, 
18910-98* 

South Indian Inscriptions |[VoL l.i, 
(N* 1 . S.) 

E. Hnltziich, Govcnunenl 
Epigraphist* 

Government Press, 

Madras, iKgo* 

List of photographic negalives of 
.:Vncicnt Buildings and Anti¬ 
quities in the Imperial Moseum, 
Calcutta. 

J. \Vood*Mason and J. D, 

^ Beglar. 

1890. 

South Indian Inscriptions (Vol 11 )* 
(N, L S.) 

1 E. Hullasch, Government 
Epigraphist. 

1 

Government Press, 

Madras, 1891-95. 

The Monumental Antiquities and 
Inscriptions in the Nortli- 
\V*tstern Provinces and Oudh. 
{N. 1. S.) 

A. Fuhrer, Archeological 
Surv'cy, North-Western 

Provinces and Oudh, 

Government Press, 

North-Western Provin¬ 
ces and Oudh, iBgt, 

ripigraphia Indica of the Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey of India (Vol. 1 ), 
(N. I. S.) 

J, Burgee, late Director' 
General, Archaeological 

1 Survey of Indian 

Superintendent, Govern* 
mem Printing, Calcutta, 
1892. 

Mahabodhi or the Great Buddhist 
Temple under the BodW tree, 
at Bnddha Gaya. 

A. Cunningham, late Direc¬ 
tor General, Archaologica 
Snn^ey oI India. 

11 . Allen & Co., 13. 
Waterloo Place, London, 
S. \V.| t 8 o 3 * 

Epigraphia Indica of the Archseo- 
lopical ^'iirvny of India (VoL 11 ^ 
(N. 1 . ^.1 

J. Burgess, late Director 
General, Arehaologica 

Survey of India. 

SupurintendenL Gnvom- 
ment Printing, Cutciitta, 
1894. 
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Notes on the AnLiquilieSj Ethtio- 
jjraplv,% and History ui Las Bela 
and Mekran^ 

1 r. H, Holdkh, Supcrioteii* 
dent. Survey of India, 

Superin tendentj Govern¬ 
ment Printing, Cal* 
cutta, 1894. 

South IndiaTt Buddhist Antiqui¬ 
ties. (Nt [. S.) 

A- Rea^ Superintendeut, 
ArLTiajologicat Survey, 

Madras. 

Government Preaa, 

Madraa, 1834- 

List oI Architectural and Arcb^eo- 
logical Kemains in Coorg, 

(N. L S.) 

Ditto , 

Ditto, 

List of photographic negatives 
belonging to the India Office* 


Ditto. 

Bosver Manuscripts. (N* I. 5 .) 

A. Koerulej Principal,, Cal¬ 
cutta Matirassah. 

Superintendent, Govern¬ 
ment Printiiigj Cal¬ 
cutta, 

The Moghul Architecture of 
Falhpur-Sikrij Parts 1 —IV» 

iN* 1 . S.} 

E. Smith. Ardiseological Sur¬ 
vey, North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces and Oudb. 

Government Press, Norlb- 
Westem Provinces and 
Oudh> 1834-38, 

On the MuhaJiimadan Arebitec- 
' turn in Gujrat- {N* I. S.) 

J, Burgess, late Director- 
General, .Archseological 

Survey of India. 

Eyre dc Spottiswoode, 
London, iSgS. 

Chiiluicyan Architecture, including 
examples from the Ballilri 
District, Madras Presidency. 
[N. L S.) 

A* Rea, Superintendent, 
Archeological Survey* 

Madras. 

Government Press^ 

Madras, 1836. 

Lists of .Antiquarian Remains in 
the Central Provinces and 
BerAr. (N* L 5 .) 

H. Cousens, Superintendent^ 
Archajological Survey, 

Bombay. 

Superintendent, Govern¬ 
ment Printing, Cal¬ 
cutta, 1837. 

Monumental Remains of the 
Dutch East India Company 
in the Presidency of Aladras. 

[N, L a) 

A, Rea, Superintendent, 
Archarotogical Survey, 

Madras. 

Government Press, 

Madras^ rSqy. 

Reviserl lists of Antiquarian Re¬ 
mains in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency- (N. 1. S.) 

H* Cousens, Superintendent,' 
Archaeological Surveyi 

Bombay- 

Government Central 

Press, Bombay, 189;. 

South Indian Inscription.^ (V^olume 
111 , Part 1 ). (N* I. S.) 

E. IluUziich, Government 
Epigra|diibt. 

Govemmeat Prtss 

MadraSj iS^, 

A list of photographic negatives 
of Indian Antiquities in the 
eoUection of the Indian Museum 
mth which h incorporalud the 
list of similar negatives in the 
possession of the India Office. 

Dr* T. Bloch, rat Assistant 
Su perm t enden t, 1 ndian 

Mijseum. 

Superintendent^ Govern¬ 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 

igiio* 

List of Antiquarian Remains in 
His Highnes.? the Nizam's 
territories. (N-l.S*) 

IL Cousens, Superintendent, 
ArchjEological Survey * 

Bombay. 

Ditto* 
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The Mahammadan Architecture 
of Ahmedabad, Part I. (N. I. S.) 


J. Burgess, late Director- 
General. Archaeological 
Survey* of India. 


Evre & Spoltiswoodc, 
London, 


Report on results of explorations 
in the Nepal Tarai, Part I. 
(N. I. S.) 


The Jaina StOpa and some other 
Antiquities of Mathur 4 (N. I. S.) 

Moghul Colour Decoration of 
Agra, Part 1 . (N. I. S.) 


The Architectural Antiquities of 
Northern Gujrat. (N, I. S.J 


The Muhammadan Architecture of 
Ahmedabad, Part II, with 
Muslim and Hindu Remains in 
e vicinity. (N. I. S.) 

Portfolio of illustrations of Sind 
Tiles. 


Pallava Architecture 


Akbar^s Tomb, Sikandarah, near 
Agra, 


Annual Report of the Director- 
General of Archaeology* in India 
for the year 1902-03, Parts I 
and li. 


P. C. Mukherji, lately em¬ 
ployed on Archaeological 
explorations under the 
Government of the North- 
Western Provinces and 
Oudh. 

V. A. Smith, Indian Gvil 
Service. 

E. Smith, Archarological 
Sur\'eyor, North-Western 
Provinc-es and Oudh. 

J. Burgess, late Director- 
General, -\rchacological 
Suney of India, and H. 
Consens, Superintendent, 
.Ardueological Survev 
Western India 

J. Burgess, late Director- 
General of the Archxologi- 
cal Survey of India. 


H. Cou.^ns. Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survev of 
India, Western Circle. 

I 

A. Rea. Superintendent, I 
Archseological Survey. | 

E. W. Smith, late Archeologi¬ 
cal Surveyor, .North-West- f 
em Provinces and Oudh. 

J. H. Marshall, Director- 
General of Archaeoloev 
in India. 


Superintendent, Govern¬ 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1901. 


Government Press. 

United Provinces, 1901. 

Ditto. 


Eyre & Spottiswoodc,, 
London, 1903. 


Ditto, 1905. 


W. Griggs & Sons, 
Limitecf, 1906. 

Government Press 
Madras, ,909. 

Superintendent, G'>vcm- 
menl Press, United 
Provinces, 1909. 

Superintendent. Govern¬ 
ment Printing, CalcutU, 
1904. 


Ditto for the yxar 1903-04, 

Parts I and II. 

Ditto for the yrear 1904-05, 
Part I. 

Ditto for the vear 1904-05, 

Part II. 

Ditto for the year 1905-06, 

Part I. 

Ditto for the year 1905-06, 

Part II. 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto, 1905-06. 
Ditto, 1936. 
Ditto,' 1908, 
Ditto, 1907. 
Ditto, 1908. 
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J. IL MarshaK,^ Director-Gen- 

Superintendent, Govern- 

General of Acchasoloiiv in Tndta 

eral of Arckeology in India. 

nicnt Central Branch 

for the year Part 1 

Press, Simla, ipoS^ 

Ditto far the vear 1906-07j 

Ditto . 

Superintendent, Govern- 

Fart 11 . 


inent Printing, Cal- 

Ditto for the year itjoj-oS, 

Ditto . 

culta, 1909. 

Superintendent, Govern' 

Part L 


ment Centra! 11 ranch 

Ditto for the yc^ir 1907-08, 

Ditto 

Press, Simla, 1909. 

Superintendent, Govern- 

Part 11 . 


ment Printing, Cal- 

Madras— 

Notes on tlic Amamvatl Sttlpa 

J, Biirj'eiiSj Government 

cutta, 19T1. 

Guvemmeirt Press, 

Arch mole gical Surveyor for 

Madra.s, 1S82, 

Notes and InstTiptions from Tem- 

\Vcstern and Southern 
India. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1 £85-86. 

pics ID the Madura District, 
Yoh IV, 

Tamil and Sanskrit Itiscriptions 

Ditto 

Ditto, iS£6. 

with some notes on village 
antiquities collected chiefly ]n 
the south of the Madras Presi¬ 
de i>cy. 

List of ancient moiuirticnts for 

Ditto . . , 

Ditto, 1886-87, 

conservation in the Madras 
Presidency in ihSq. 1 

Dittcj, in tSgi . .1 

A. Rea, Archaeological Sur- 

Ditto, 1S91. 

Epigraphia Indica and Record of 

veyor, Madras. 

E, Ilultiisch, Government 

Superintendent, Govern- 

the Archaeological Survey of 

Lpigraphist. 

tnent Printing, 

liidiaf Voi. TIL 

J 

Calcutta, 1805. 

Ditto Vo!. IV, 1895-97 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1897. 

Ditto „ V, 1893-99 

Ditto 

Ditto, rSgg. 

Ditto j, VI, igoo’Oi 

Ditto . . 1 

DittOj 1901. 

Ditto „ VIL 1902-03 

Ditto , 

Ditto, 1904. 

Ditto VHL 1905-06 

Ditto 

DittOj 1907, 

Ditto „ IX, 190709 

Dr, S* Kojiowatid Rai Bah a- 

Ditto, 1909. 


dur M, R. Ry V. Venkayya 
Avcrgal, Government Epi- 
graphists. 

Government uF Madras 

List of tombs and inomiments of 

Govern mot] t Press, 

Madras, rBgS, 

Europeans, etc.^ Tn the Madras 


District. 


List of tombs and moiiDments 

Ditto 

Ditto, 

erected in Madras. 
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and 
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Government of Madras 

Government 
Madras^ tSg'* 

Press, 

List of anckat monuments. Madras 
Presidency* 

A* Rea, Supurinlendenl, 
Archeological Survey* 

DittOi 

toi [. 

Annual Report of the Archaeolo¬ 
gical Surv'ey, Madras and Coorg, 
lor the year iSgg-1900, 

Ditto 

Ditto, 

1900- 

Ditto^ 

tgao-or 

9 

Ditto 

Ditto, 

igot* 

nitto, 

iqoi-oa 


Ditto 

Ditto, 

igo2. 

DU to, 

1903-03 


Ditto 

DiUO;^ 

1903. 

Ditto, 

1903-04 


Ditto 

Ditto, 

1904* 

Ditto^ 

19&4-05 


Uitio 

Ditto, 

1905* 

Annual Progress Keport of the 
Archaeological Survey Depart- 
ment, Southern Circle, for the 
year 1905-06* 

Ditto , 4 

Ditto^ 

[906. 

DittO| for the year igob-o^ . 


Ditto 

Ditto, 

19074 

DktO| for Uie year igoj-oji. 

- 

Ditto 

Dittoi, 

r goS- 

Report on Epigraph! cal work 
accomplished from July iSgi 
to June 1892. 

E, Hultzsch, Government 
Epigraphist, 

Ditto^ 

1892. 

Ditto 

iB 93 - 

July 1892 to June 

D [tta 4 « 

Ditto, 

1893. 

Ditto 

1894. 

tlo- 1893 to 

do. 

Ditto 4 * 

Ditto, 

1S94. 

Ditto 

iSgs* 

do. 1S94 to 

do. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 

189s* 

Ditto 

1896- 

do. 1S95 10 

do. 

Ditto 4 , 

Ditto, 

1896. 

Ditto 

do. 1896 to 

do. 

Ditto 4 * 

Ditto, 

■DO 

Ditto 

1898* 

do- 1897 to 

do. 

Ditto 4 4 

Ditto, 

ifigSp 

Ditto 

1899* 

do. 1898 to 

do* 

V4 Venhayya, lat Assistant to 
the Government Epigraphist 

Ditto, 

1899* 

Ditto 

iqoo* 

do. i8gg to 

do. 

Ditto , p 

Ditto, 

igco. 
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MapRAS — caticfd. 

Report on Epigraplikal ivork ac' 
complished from July 1900 to 

E. Hultzsch, Go^'ernmenl 
Epigraphisl. 

Government Press. 

Madraa, loot. 

Juut 1901. 



Ditto July 1901 to June 

DiUo 

Ditto, iqo2. 

tgo^i. 



Ditto do. 1902 to do. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1903. 

1903. 



Ditto do. 1903 to do. 

1904. 

V, Vcitkayya, Officiating 
Government Epigjaphigt. 

Ditto, [904. 

Ditto do. 1904 io do. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1905, 

1905. 



Annual Report of the Assistant 
Arcli Kologi cal S uperi n tn □ dent 
for Epigrafiby, SouthnTn Circle, 
tor tlie vear 1905-06. 

V. Venitavya, Assistant 

Archiiolo^cal Superintend¬ 
ent for Epigrapliy. 

Ditto, 1906. 

Ditto for Uie year 1906-07. 

Ditto . ., 

Ditto, 1907. 

Ditto for the year 1907-oS. 

Ditto . * 

Ditto, 190S. 

Ditto for the year 1908-09- 

M. R. Ry IL Kd^hna 
Sastri Aul. 

Ditto, 1909. 

POMItAV— 

The Anliqnlties of the tvolaha 
Agency. (Ser, 330, Sel. Rec., 
Bombay, N- S. ^lo. 7.) 

. 

1854. 

'riie Antiquities of KolKapoor illus* 
Lratedi. fSer. 

Bombay j N. S. No. 8.) 


1854. 

Extracts in connection with Malio- 
medan Architecture at Beeja- 
poor, in the Satara Districts, etc. 
D 0541 - (Ser. 350, SeL Rec., 
Bombay, N. S. No. 40.) 


1&57* 

Observationon Inscriptions on 
copper-plates dug up at Xatoorj 
in the Koodal Division of the 
Saw'unt Waree State, 184S; 
with translations and facsimiles, 
1851. (Ser. 350, SeK Rec., 
Bembayi N. S. No. 10.) 

Major G, LeG. Jacob 

J ^ 55 * 

Rock-cut Temples Of Western 
India, 

J. Fergusson, F.R.S., M.R. 
A.S. 

1 Cundall Sl Downes,, 

London, 1864. 

Report on the lUustratjon of the 
Archaic Architecture of fiidia. 
etc. 

Dr. Forbes Watson and 
Mr. Fergusscjn, General 
Cunningham, and Colonel 
Meado^vs Taylor. 

1B69. 
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Notes to accoTiipany series of 

photographs designed to llinstrate 
the Ancieiiit Arcliitecturq of 
Western India. 

Captain Lyon, late of Her 
Majesty's 6Sth Regiment 
of Light Infantry, 

Carey Brothers, Old 
College Street, 3, 

Geneva, iSyt. 

Memorandum on the Boddhist 
Caves at Junnar. 

James B urgess, Archeolo¬ 
gical Surveyor and Reporter 
to Government, and J, F. 
Fleet, Bo.C.S. 

Government Central 

Press, Bombay, 1S74* 

MemoraiiduiQ on the antiquities 
at Dabhoi, Ahniedabad, Than^ 
Junagadh, Gimar, and Dbank. 

James Burgess, Archaeolo* 
gicaJ Surveyor and Reporter 
to Govffrjimenl. 

Ditto, 1S75. 

Memorandum on the remains at 
Gumll, Gop, and in Kachh, cte. 

Ditin 

Ditto. 

Provisional lists of Architectural 
and other ArchctoJogical remaJiis 
m Western lodia^ including the 
Bombay Presidency^ Sindh, 
Berar, Central Provinces, and 
Hyderabad. 

Ditto , 

Ditto, 

Translations of inscriptions from 
Belgaum and Kalidgi Districts 
in tlie Report of the first season’s 
operations of the Archaeological 
Survey of Western India and of 
insenptions from Kathiawar and 
Kachh. 

J, F. Fleet, Bo.C.S., and Had 
Vaman Limayaj B*A. 

Ditto, 1876, 

Buddhist Caves of Ajanta. 

Second edition. 

Prepared by ilajor R. Gill 
and revised bv janies 
Burgess, F.R.G.S., MR. 
A.S. 

Ditto, 1876. 

Notes on the antiquities of ihc 
Talukaa of Parner, Sangamner, 
Ankole and Koprrgauni, form¬ 
ing the charge of the jnd Assis¬ 
tant Collector, Ahmadnagar, 
with reviscfl lists of remaifu in 
the Ahmad nagar, Nasik, Puna^ 
Thana, and Kaladgi Zillahs. 

W, F. Sinclair, and 

J* Burgess^ Arcli^olo^cal 
Surveyor and Reporter to 
GovemmenU 

Ditto, lajj. 

Architectural and Archicologicat 
remains in Khandesh in 1S77. 

H. Prupert, Collector of 
Khandesh. 

Ditto. 

Reports (front the Collectors) re¬ 
garding the Arcluologicat re¬ 
mains in the Karachi^ Haidara- 
bad, and Shikarpiir CoHectorates 
in Sindh, with plans of tomhs. j 

. 

Ditia. 
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Report on the Architectural and 
ArcluEoIogical remains in the 
Province of Kachh, with 5 
papers by the late Sir Alex. 
Bumes. (Selections from the 
records of the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment, No. CLII, new scries.) 

Oal^atram Pranjivan Kha- 

Government Central 

Press, Bombay. 

Notes on the Buddha Rock-Temp¬ 
les of Ajanta, their paintings 
and sculptures, and on the paint¬ 
ings of the Bagh Caves, modern 
Buddha Mythology, etc. 

J. Burgess, Archaeological 
Surveyor, Western India. 

l^itto. 

inscriptions from the Cave Tem¬ 
ples of Western India with 
descriptive notes, etc. 

J. Burgess, Archaeological 
Surveyor, and Bhagwanlal 
Indraji Pandit. 

Ditto, 1881. 

Lists of the antiquarian remains in 
the Bombay Presidency, Sindh 
and Berlr, with an .Appendix 
ot inscriptions from Gujarat. 

J. Burgess, Archzologicai 
Surveyor and Reporter to 
Government. 

Ditto, 1885. 

Scheme for the protection and 
conservation of ancient buildings 
in and around the City of 
Ahmcdabad. 

.A. W. Craw ley Boevy, C.S. 

Eduiration Socict>*'s Press, 
Bombay, 1886. 

List of photographs of ancient 
buildings and antiquities, 

Bombay. 


Superintendent, Govern¬ 
ment Printing. Calcutta, 
1887. 

The antiquities of the town of 
Dabhoi in Gujarat. 

James Burgess, LL.D., C.IJE., 
Director-General of the 
.Archaeological Survey of 
India, and H. Cousens, 
M.R.A.S., Archxological 
Sur\-cyor, Western India. 

George Waterston & 
Sons, Edinburgh, 1888. 

List of Photographic Negatives 
of ancient builaings and anti¬ 
quities of the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency. 

H. Cousens, M.R..A-S., 

Archaeological Sur\'cyor, 
Western India. 

Government Central 

Press, Bombay, 1888. 

List of Photographic Negatives 
of the paintings copied from 
the Ajanta Caves between 1872 
and 1S85 at the Government 
School of Art, Bombay. Sup¬ 
plement to the Bombay List of 
Photographic Negatives. 

James Burgess , 

1 

Superintendent, Govern¬ 
ment Printing, Calcutta. 
1889. 


Bijapur Guide 


. i H. Cousens, 
! Archzologicai 
I Western India. 


M.R.A,S., Orphanage Press, Poona, 
Surveyor, 18B9. 
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oE autliLrrh 

Pmu, and dale of 
publication. 

-- 

BOMtiAV — 




Notes on the buildings and other 
antiijuarian remains at Bijapur, 
with translations of the inscrip¬ 
tions^ 

An account of the Caves at Nad- 
siir and Karsambla^ 

H. Cousens, Arcba^oiogical 
Sijn'oyor. Western India 
and £. Rdiatsek* 

B. CousenSr Arehmolo^ical 
Sunicyorj Western India, 

Government Central 

PresSj Bombay^ 1890* 

Ditto, 1891* 

Progroas Rrporl of the Archmo- 
logieal Snrv^ey of Western India 
for the montlis of December 
iS8(> to April 1890* 

Ditto 

* 

Ditto, 1890. 

Ditto for the months of May 1S90 
to April 1851. 

Ditto , 

■- * 

Diito, iSyi. 

Ditto for the months of May iBgi 
to April 1893, 

Ditto 

■ 

Ditto, 1B92. 

Ditto for the'months oi May 1892 
to April 1893- 

Ditto 

. 

Ditto, 1893^ 

Ditto for the months of May 1893 
to April 1894* 

Ditto * 

i 

Ditto, 1894, 

Ditto for the months of May 1894 
to August 1895* 

Dittn 

* ■ 

Ditto, 1895. 

Ditto for the months of Sep¬ 
tember 1S95 to April 1896, 

Ditto 


Ditto, 1896. 

Ditto for the year ending soth 
June 1897, 

Ditto 

* 

Ditto, 1897^ 

Ditto for the year ending 30th 
June 1898* 

Ditto 

■ ^ 

Ditto, 1S98. 

Ditto for the year ending 301I1 
June 1899. 

Ditto 


Ditto, 1S99, 

Ditto for the year euding 30th 
June 19QO. 

Ditto 

* « 

Ditto, 1900, 

Ditto for the year coding 30th 
June 1901. 

Ditto 

* 

Ditto, J901. 

Ditto for the year ending jOlh 
June 190:^4 

Ditto . 


Ditto, igoa. 

Ditto for the year ending 30th 
June 1903. 

Ditto 


Ditto, 1903, 

Ditto for the year ending 30lh 
June 1904. 

Ditto 


Ditto, 1904, 

Ditto lor the year enditig 30 Ih 
June J905. 

Ditto . 

i 

Ditto, 1905. 
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TiUc ftf work. 

Name and official desigj^naiiisn 
of HiLithor. 

Frcj,s, ancl dale oii 
p ubfieiiLiani 

Bombay — conehL 



Progress t^eport of the Archjeo- 
logicil Siin^cyof lindii, Western 
Circle, for the months of July to 
March 1906^ incluAive. 

H* Cousen?, Archaeologlcat 
Surveyor, Western fndia. 

Government Central 

Press, Bombavi itjofj. 

Ditto, for the year ending 3151 
March 1907. 

Ditto 

Diltn, igo8. 

Ditto for the vi-ar ending 31&I 
March 1908, 

Ditto 

Ditto, 190S, 

Ditto for the year enditig 31st 
March 1909, 

Ditto . 

DittOj 1909, 

Paintings in the BtidJhiat Cave- 
IVinplcs of Ajantif Khatiiesh, 
India. Volnme I (Pictorial sub¬ 
jects). 

John Griffiths,]atePrindpal 
of the Sir Jamshedji 
Jljibhai School of Art, 
Bombay, Fellavv of the 
University of Bonibayj 
Member of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asia¬ 
tic Society, 

\\\ Griggs, London, i8g6. 

Ditto ditto, V'olume It 

[ Decoraiive detaila). 

Ditto 

Ditto^ 1900W 

Bengal— 

Account of a visit lo hloiuit 
Parisnath (in Chutia Nagpoor) 
and the Jain Temples thereon 
in 1S27, (Scr 350, Sel Rec., 
BengahNo. 38,) 

A, P, 

1S61. 

Ruins of the Nalancia Monastcnc& 
at Burgaon, Sub-Dlvision Bihar, 
District Patna, 

A. NL Broadley, B»C*S, 

Bengal Secretariat Press, 
Cakntta, 18712, 

Report on the Arclssnlogy of the 
District of Midnapore. 

H. L. Harrison^ B,C,S. * 

DittOj 1S73. 

Buddha Gaya, ibe Hermitage of 
5 dk 3 'a Muni, 

Rajendralila Mitra, LL. D*, 

C.I.E. 

Ditto, 1S78. 

List of objects of antiquarian 
interest in Bengal, 


Ditto, JS79. 

A List of the objects of anti¬ 
quarian interest in the^ flower 
Provinces of Bengal (with his¬ 
torical descriptions). 

»mmw m 1 

Ditto, 1879, 

Revised list of ancient memurnents 
in Bengal, 1S86, 

Government of Bengal, P.W. 
Depart [iiuntf assisted by 
J. D. Beglar and \V, B. li:. 

Ditto, 1887. 

Some Historical and Ethnical 
aspects of the Burdwan District. 

W. B, Oldham, C.I.E., Indian 
Civil Sendee, 

Ditto, iSgt, 
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Name and olDcial desig[nation 
of author. 

Press, and date of 
publication. 

Bengal— 

Discovery of the exact site of 1 
Aioka's classic Capital of Pita- 
liputra, the Paliboihra of the 
Greeks, and description of the 
superficial remans. 

1 

L. A. Waddell, M.B. . 

Bengal Secretariat Press, 
Calcutta, 1892. 

A Brief Histor\' of the Bodh Gaya 
Math. 

Rai Ram Anu^ah Narayan 
Singh, Bahatmr. 

Ditto, 1893. 

Sikkim Gazetteer 


Ditto, 1894. 

Some Historical and Ethnical 
aspects of the Burdwan District 
with an explanatory Index (Re¬ 
print). 

W. B. Oldham, C.I.E.| Indian 
Civil Service. 

Ditto. 

List of Statues, Monuments, and 
BusU: in Calcutta of historical 
interest. 

. 

Ditto. 

List of Inscriptions on tombs or 
monuments possessing historical 
or archaeological interest. 

C. R. Wilson, M.A., of the 
Bengal Educational St^cc. 

Superintendent, Govern¬ 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1896. 

List of Ancient Monuments in 
Bengal—Rcrised and corrected 
up to 31st .August 1895. 

• a ••• 

Bengal SetTctariat Press, 
CMcutta, 1896. 

List of ancient monuments;— 



Dacca Dirision 


Ditto. 

Rajshahi Division . 


Ditto. 

Orissa Division * » • 


Ditto. 

Chota Nagpur Division . 

•«4 

Ditto. 

Bhagalpur Division 


Ditto. 

Chittagong Division 

• ••« • * 

Ditto. 

Burdwan Dirision . 


Ditto. 

Patna Division 


1 Ditto. 

Presidency Division 

. 

Ditto. 

Report with photographs of the 
repairs executed to some of the 
principal temples at Bhfibin^- 
v&r and caves in the Khinddgiri 
and Udaigiri Hills, Orissa, 
between 1898 and 1903. 

M. H. Arnott, M.Inst.C.E., 
Executive Engineer, Bengal 
Public Works. 

Waterlow & Sons, 

Limited, London, W., 
1903. 

Annual Report of the Archaeolo¬ 
gical Survey, Bengal Grclc, for 
me year t^oo-oi. 

T. Bloch, Archaeologica 
Surveyor, Bengal Circle. 

Bengal .Secretariat Press, 
C^cutta, 1901. 
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'J'ftic of worTi. 

Marne and aRtciaJ dt^gmatlon 
of amiicir. 

Press, and date of 
publication. 

Bengal— i 
Annual Report of the Arch^a]o-| 
gicai Surve/j Bengal Circle^ for 
the year enied April 1902, 

T. Blorh, Archreologira,! Sur^' 
veyor, Bengal Circle^ 

Bengal Secretariat Press, 
Calcutta, iqo3. 

Ditto for the ended 

April 1903, 

Ditto . 

Ditto, 1903, 

Ditto for the year ended 

April 1904. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1904, 

Ditto for the year ended 

April 1905. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1905. 

Annual Report of the Arch^lo- 
gieal Survey^ Eastern Circle, for 

1905-06. 

Ditto » 

DlttO] 1906. 

Ditto for 1906^37 

A- H* Longhiirst, Olheiating 
Superintendent^ Archieolo- 
glcal Survevi Eastern Circle. 

Ditto, 1907. 

Ditto for 1907-08 

T* Bloch, Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey, 

Eastern Circle. 

Ditto, 1908, 

Ditto for igotii-og 

I Ditto * 

Ditto, 1909. 

United Provinces— 

E)escrlptinn of the [uitirjiiitiea at 
Kaliniar 

F, Maiscy 

Baptist Mission Press, 

' 1848. 

List of Photographic Negativeg 
of the monumental antiquities 
in ibe North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh. 

A. Fuhrer, Ph.D., Archmolo- 
gical Surveyor^ and E-W, 
Smith] Architectural Sur¬ 
veyor* North-Wealern Pro- 
rinces and Uudb. 

Superintendent, GoverU' 
ment Printing, 

Calcutta, iSKq. 

Catalogue of the Archaeological 
Museum at Mathura. 

J, Ph# \ ogelj Ph.Dij Super¬ 
intendent Archarologlcal 
Survey. 

SuperintendEiit, Govern¬ 
ment Press, United Pro¬ 
vinces, 1910, 

Progress Reports of the Eplgra- 
idiical and Architectural 

Branches of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh from 
October 1S89 till 3Qth June 
1S91, 

A, Fuhrer, Ph.D,, Archtcolo- 
gica] Sun'eyor, and E. W. 
Smith, Arck'eoiogical Sur- 
veyor, North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces and Oudh. 

Guvcminent Press, North- 
Western Province^ and 
Oudh, 1892. 

Annual Progress Report of the 
Archasologicat Survey Circle, 
North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh, for the year 1S91-92, 

A. Fuhrer, Ph.D., Archseolo^^ 
gical Surveyor. 

Thomasou College Press, 
Roorhee, 1892. 

Ditto for the year endmg^June 
1893* 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1893, 

Ditto for the year ending June 
1894. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1894. 
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'1 itie of work. 

Name and official designation 
of author. 

Press.and date of 
publication. 

Uniteo Provinces— 

Aonnat Progress Report of the 
Archaxilogical Survey Circle, 
North-Western Province and 
Oudb, tor the ye^ ending June 

1895. 

Ditto for the year ending June 

1896. 

A. Fulirer, Ph.D., Archaeolo¬ 
gical Surveyor.. 

1 Ditto . . 

Thomaison College Press, 
Koorkee, 1895. 

Ditto, 1896. 

Ditto for the year ending June 
1897. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1897. 

Ditto for the year ending June 
1898. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1898. 

Ditto for the year ending June 
1899. 

V. A. Smith, I.C.S., and 
E. \V\ Smith, Archaeological 
Surveyor, 

Government Press, North- 
Western Provinces and 
Oudh, 18^9. 

Ditto for the year ending 31st 
March 1900. 

E. W, Smith, Archaeological 
Surveyor. 

Ditto, 1900. 

Ditto for the year ending 31st 
March 1901. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1901. 

Annual Progress Report of the 
Archaeological Survey Circle, 
United Provinces, for the year 
ending 31st March 1902. 


Government Press, United- 
Provinces, 1902. 

Ditto for the year ending 31st 
March 1903. 

E. B. S. Shepherd, ArclKTO- 
logical Surveyor. 

Ditto, t903 

Annual Progress Rei)ort of the 
Archaeological Surveyor, United 
Provinces and Pun)ab, for the 
year euding 31st March 1904. 

W, H. Xicholls, Arcltaeologi- 
cai Surveyor. 

Ditto, 1904. 

Ditto for the year ending 31st 

March 1905. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1905. 

Annual Progress Report of the 
Arcb<eological Surveyor, North¬ 
ern Grcle, for the year ending 
31 »t March 1906. 

Ditto , 

Ditto, 1906. 

Ditto for the year 1906-07. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1907. 

Ditto for the year 1907-08. 

R. F, Tucker, .Archaeological 
Surveyor. 

Ditto, 1908. 

Ditto for the year 1908-09. 

Ditto . 

Ditto, 1909. 

List of Christian tombs and monu¬ 
ments of arclucological and his¬ 
torical interest and their inscrip¬ 
tions in the Norlb-Western 
Provinces and Oudh. 

A. Fuhrtr, Archaeological 
Surveyor, North-Western 
Provinces aud Oudh. 

Government Press, North- 
Weslcm Provinces and 
Oudh, 1896. 
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! Press, and date of 

public.itbn. 

United Provinces — condd. 

The remains near Kasia in the 
Gorakhpur District. 

V*. A. Smith, LC.S. 

Government Press, North- 
Western Provinces and 
Oudh, 1896. 

Portfolio of Indian Architectural 
drawings, Part I. 

E. W. Smith, .Archaeological 
Surveyor, .North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh. 

Griggs & Sons, London. 

Report on the antiquities in the 
district of Lalitpur, Xorth-Wes- 
tern Provinces. 

Poorno Chander Mukherji . 

Thomason College Press, 
Roorkee, 1899. 

Plates illustrating the Report on the 
antiquities in the district of Lalit- 
pur, North-Western Provinces. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Punjab— 

Objects of .Antiquarian interest in 
the Punjab and its dependencies 
compiled from statements fur¬ 
nished by the several Deputy 
Commissioners, His Highness 
the Maharajah of Kashmir, and 
the Superintendents Cis-Sutlej, 
Bahawaipur, and Chamba States. 


Public Works Depart¬ 
ment Press, Lahore, 

1875. 

Descriptive List of the Principal 
Buddhist Sculptures in the 
Lahore Museum. 

.A. Cunningham, Director- 
General, .Archmologlcal 

Survey. 

•••••• 

Descriptive List of Photographic 
Negatives of Buddhist Sculptures 
in the Lahore Central Museum. 

J. L. Kipling, Curator 

1889. 

Report of the Punjab Circle of the 
Archxologicat Sur\*cy, i88S-8<j. 

C. J. Rodgers, Archasological 
Surveyor. 

W. Ball & Co., Lahore, 
1S91. 

List of inscriptions in the Lahore 
Musi'um. 1 

Dr. .M. .A. Stein 

1899. 

Revised list of objects of Arch*o-l 
logical interest in the Punjab. 

C. J. Rodgers, Archaeological 
Surveyor. 

Baptist Mission Press 
Calcutta. * 

•A descriptive Guide to the Depart¬ 
ment of .Archxolog)* and .\nti- 
quities, Lahore Museum. | 

Percy Brown Cjrator, 

Lahore Museum. 

Gvil and .Military Press, 
Lahore, 1908. 

CaUlogue of the Delhi Museum of 1 
Archieology. ' 

1 

Catalogue of the Bhuri Singh 
Museum at Chamba, (Chamba 
State, Punjab). 

J. Ph. V^ogel, Ph.D., Super¬ 
intendent, .Archxological 
Survey. 

Ditto . 

1 

1 

Baptist Mission Press, 
Calcutta. 190S. 

Ditto, 1909. 

Report of the Archaeological 
Survey, Punjab Circle, for the 
period from ist January to 30th 
June 1901. 

Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, Archeolo¬ 
gical Surveyor, Punjab. 

Lahore Caxton Printing 
Works, 1901. 
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Name and official designation 
of author. 

Press, and date of 
publication- 

_ —-1 

. 1 

Punjab— 

Annual Progress Report of the ^ 
Archaeological Surveyor, Punjab 1 
Circle, for the year ending 3 ist 1 
March 1902. | 

Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, Archeolo¬ 
gical Surveyor, Punjab. 

.ahore Caxton Printing 
Works, 1902. 

Ditto for the year ending 3i5t 
March 1903. j 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1903. 

Annual Progress Report of the 
Superintendent, Archaeological | 
Survey, Punjab and United Pro¬ 
vinces Circle, for the year ending 
31st March 1904- 

Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, Superinten¬ 
dent, Afchamlogical Survey. 

Ditto, 1904- 

Ditto for the year ending 3ISI | 
March 1905. 

Ditto 

Economical Press, 

Lahore, 1905. 

Annual Progress Report of the 
Superintendent of the Archeo¬ 
logical Sur>’ey, Northern Circle, 
for the year ending 31st March 
1906. 

Ditto . 

Ditto. 1906. 

Ditto for the year ending 3 i 8 t 
March 1907. 

Ditto for the year ending 31st 
March 1908. 

Ditto for the year ending 31st 
March 1909. 

Pt. Hirananda, for Superin¬ 
tendent. Archaeological 

Sur>’cy. 

Dr. J. Ph. Vorel. Superin¬ 
tendent, Archaeological 

Survey. 

A. H. Longhurst, Offg. 
Superintendent, Archmolo- 
gical Survey. 

Ditto, 1907. 

Ditto, 1908. 

Ditto, 1909. 

N.-W. F. Province— 



Report on the explorations of the 
Buddhist ruins at Jamalgarhi 
during the months of March and 
April 1873. (Supplement to the 
Punjab Government Gazette of 
12th February 1874.) 

Lieut. A. Ciompton, R.E. 

1874. 

Report on the explorations of the 
Buddhist ruins near Kharkai 
during the months of March 
and April 1874. (Supplement 
to the Punjab Government 
Gazette of iith June 1874.)] 

Lieut. Skene Grant, R.E. 

1874. 

Report on the exploration of the 
Buddhist ruins at Takht-i-Bai 
Yusafzai, during the months of 
J4nuar>', February, March and 
April 1871. (Supplement to 
the Puniadi Government Gazette 
of 6th August 1874.) 

Sergeant F. H. Wilcher, R.E 

1874. 

i 
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N.-VV, F. Province — conetd. 

Report on the explorations at 
mound Shahji-ka-dheri near 
Peshawar. (.Supplement to the 
Punjab Government Garette of 

18th November 1875.) 

Lieut. C. A. Crompton, R.E. 

1875. 

Report on the explorations at 
Taikal near Peshawar. (Supple¬ 
ment to the Punjab Government 
Gazette of 18th November 1875 
and of 30th March 1876.) 

Lieut. P. Haslctt, R.E. 

1876. 

Reports of Buddhist explorations 
in the Pesha>var District by the 
loth Company of Sappers and 
Miners. 

Lieut. C. Maxw'cll, R.E. 

Public Works Depart¬ 
ment, Punjab, 1882. 

Memorandum on excavations at 
Sikri, Yusafzai. 

C'lpt. H. .A. Deane, .Assistant 
Commissioner. 

Punjab Government Press, 
Lahore, 1889. 

Detailed report of an Archeolo¬ 
gical tour with the Buncr Field 
Force. 

Dr. M. .V Stein, Ph.D., 
Principal, Oriental College, 
Lahore. 

Ditto. 1898. 

Report of Archaeological Suney 
work in the North-West Fron¬ 
tier Province and Baluchistan for 
the period from January 2nd, 
1904, to March 31st, 1905. 

M. A. Stein, Ph.D., Inspec¬ 
tor General of Education 
and Archseological Sur¬ 
veyor, North-West Frontier 
Province and Baluchistan. 

Government Press, 

North-West Frontier 
Province, 1905. 

Annual report of the Archaeologi¬ 
cal Survey of India, Frontier 
Circle, for 1906-07. 

Dr, D. B. Spooner, Superin¬ 
tendent, Archsologicid Sur¬ 
vey, Frontier Circle. 

Ditto, 1907. 

Ditto for 1907-08 

Ditto 

Commercial Press. Pesha¬ 
war, 1908. 

Ditto for 1908-09 . 

Ditto . 

Ditto, 1909. 

Burma— 

List of objects of anliquarian 
interest in British Burma. 

Dr. E. Forchhammer, 

Government .Archaeologist, 
Burma. 

Government Press, Burma, 
1880. 

Notes on the early History .md 
Geography of British Burma— 


1 

1 . The Shwe Dagon Pagoda 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1883. 

11 . The first Buddhist Mission 
to Suvamabhumi. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1884. 

List of obiects of Antiquarian and 
Archjcological interest in British 
Burma. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 
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Burma— coniJ, 

Reperts tio jVrchseological work 
done in Burma during the yesirs 
;S79-8gi (Being a Review, 
dated iStxi June 1889.) 

1 

Dr. K, ForchhamintT 

1889* 

The Po Lf Daun^ inscription, 
erected by King Sinbynyin in 
1774 A.D. 

Taw Sein Ko, Government 
Translator, Burma. 

Government Press, 

Burma, rSSi, 

List of objects of antiquarian 
interest in Arakan^ 

Dr. E, Forctdiajnmer, 

Government Arcbarologiatj 
Burma. 

Ditto. 

List of objects qf antiquarian 
interest in Burma. 

Ditto 

Ditto, [8gz, 

Inscription of Pagan, Pinya, and 
A’va (docipherud from tbe ink 
impressions found amon^ the 
papers of the late Dr. I'orch- 
hainmer).. 

Taw Sein Ko, Government 
Translator, Burma. 

Ditto, 

Report on the Antiquities of 
Arakan. 

Dr. E. Forchhammer, 

Government Arch^tjlogist| 
Burma, 

Ditto^ 

Report on the Kyaukkn Temple 
at Pagan. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

The Kalyani Inscriptions 

Taw Sein Ko, Government 
Translator, Burma. 

Ditto. 

Memorandum of a tour in parts 
of the Amherst, Shwegyin, and 
Pegu I'istricts- 

Ditto . , 

Ditto, 

Note on a lour in Burma in 
March and April iSga* 

F, □, Oerlel, Assbtaiit 
Engineer on special duty, 
Public Works Department, 
North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh. 

Ditto, 1893, 

Notes oil an jVrchjcological tour 
througfi Ramannadesa. 
[Thelal^ng countr}' of Burma.) 

A preliminary study of the Po U 
Daung Insci iption of Sinbxmm, 
1774 A.D. 

Taw Sein Ko, Government 
Translator, Burma. 

Ditto 

^Keiprinted from the 

Indi&n Antiquary by 
the Educational 
Society's Steam Press, 
Bombay, 1893, 

Ditto. 

A preliminary study of the Kalv- 
ani Inscriptions. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Notes on antiquities in Ramanna- 
desa. 

(The Talainj; country'of Burma.) 

Lieutenant-Colonel R. C. 
Temple, late President, 
Rangoon Municipality, 

Burma. 

Ditto, 1894. 

1 
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B U R M A— €ontlii^ 

Some reiiiiirk.a on the Katvanl 
Inscriptjoiis. 

Taw Sein Ko, Governtuent 
Translator, Surma, 

Reprinted from the 

Ituh^n by 

the Educational 
Society's Steam Press^ 
Bombay'^ 1894. 

loiicrlptioiis copit^d from the 
stones collected by King Bodaiiv- 
paya. and placed near the 
Arakan PagfH^a^ hlandalay* 

Maung Tun Nyein, Officiatbg 
Girvermnent Translator* 

Burma, 

Govemnnent Press* 

Burma, 1897. 

tnsLTipdons of Pagan, Pinya atid 
Ava* 

Translation vidth notes. 

Ditto 

Ditto* 1899. 

Inscription;;: collected, In Upper 
Purina, 

Taw Sein Ko, Governmenl 
Arciueobglst, Burma, 

Ditto, ii>0Q—1903, 

Index, Inscript to num B, Binnaiii- 
canim, \^oL I. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1900^ 

List of objccLs uf antiqiiaHan and 
arc!ia:o](jgtdat interest in Upper 
Btiriiia, 

Ditto 

Ditto* 1901, 

List of Pagodas at Pagan under 
the custody of Govern ment. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 

Report on archaeological work b 
Burma for the year igioi-o;?. 

Ditto 

Ditto* 1902. 

Ditto, for the year 1902-03 

Ditto 

Ditto* 1903, 

Ditto„ for the year 1903-04 

Ditto 

Ditto, J904. 

Ditto, for the year 1904-05 

Ditto 

Ditto* T905, 

Report of the Superintendent* 
Arcli3iologic,il Survey, Burma, 
for the year ending 3tst March 
1906. 

Taw Sein Ko, Superinten- 
detitj, Archmobgical Survey. 

Ditto, 1905. 

Ditto, for the year ending 3151 
March 1907, 

Ditto 

Ditto* 1907, 

Ditto, for the year ending 31st 
hTnrch 1908. 

Ditto 

Ditto* 190S. 

Ditto for the year ending 31st 
March 1909. 

Ditto , 

Dilto* 1909. 

AIvsore and Coorg— 

1 


Mysore Inscriptions , 

L. Rice, Director of Public 
Instruction, ^ 

Mysore Govenmient 

Press, *879. 

Coorg Inscriptions 

L, Rice, SncrcEaiy to Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Ditto, 1:886. 
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Title of wturk. 

Natneandol^iicial drslg^riation 
qf author. 

Frcssn and date of 
publication. 

Mysore anti Coorg— faurW. ^ 



InscTiptlona at Sravana Btlgobs 
a chief aeat of the jain^ 
[Mysore). | 

L. Rice,, Director of ArchasD^ 
logical Researches and 
Secretary' to Ciovetnment, 
My^re. 

Mysore Govcrtimcni 

Press, tSSg, 

Epigraphia Camatica—Inscrip¬ 

tions in the Mysore District, 
t^art 1. 

Ditto 

Ditto, t8o4^ 

iJitto^ Part 11 . 

Ditto 

DitiOj ihgS. 

Ditto, Inscriptions in the Kat^ur 
District. 

L. Rice. Director of Archaio^ 
logical Researches. 

Ditto, t^oi. 

Ditto, Inscriptions in the Hasaan 
District in 2 sections. 

Ditto 

Basel Mission Press, 
Mangalore, tgo^. 

Ditto, inscriptions in the Siinoga 
District, Parts 1 and IT. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1901, 

DittOf Inscriptions in the CbJtaE- 
drug district. 

Ditto . 

Ditto, 1903. 

luscriptions at Tntnkur 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1904. 

[usertptioDs at Kolar > 

1 Ditto 

Ditlo, 1905, 

Assam— 



Report on the progress of his¬ 
torical research in Assam. 

E. A. Gait, LC.S., Honorary 
Director of Ethnography 
id Assam. 

Assam Secnetartat Print¬ 
ing OfhcCj Shillong, 
1S9/. 

List of arcliseologjcal remains in 
the Province of Assam, 


Ditto, 1903. 























L{s£ ef PMic Lihriirk&, etc., U liihkh copies 4 ^he Director GmerdH Aftnaat 
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i.—COUNTRIES OUTSIDE INDIA. 

Umted Kingdom. 

Brilfeh Maseom Library, Great Russell Street, Blooinsbury, London. 

Bodleian Library, Ox^ord. 

London Unive^sUy Llbran^ Imperial institute, London, S.W. 

Cambridge University Library, Cambridge* 

Edinburgh .. Edinburgh. 

Glasgow .. Glasgow. 

Aberdeen .. Aberdeen. 

Trinity College Library, Dublin. 

folklore Soeiety, 11, Old Square Lincoln’s Inn. laindon, W.C. 

National .Art Library, South Kensington Musenni, London. 

Royal InsUtnte of British .Architects, 9. Conduit Street, Hanover Square. London, W. 

Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh. 

The Royal .. Windsor Castle. Berks. 

Royal Society, Burlington House. Piccadilly, London. 

Royal Society, Edinburgh. 

Roval Irish Academy. 19, Dawson Street. Dublin. 

National Library o( Ireland. Leinster House. KUdare Street, Dub m. 

Roval .Asiatic Society. 22. Alb.™arlc Street, London. 

Society ot .Antiquaries of London, Burlington House, Piecadill}, \\. 

Roval ScoUish Maseuiii, Edinburgh, Scotland. ..... n <;„eer 

Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, National Mnseun. ol Antiquities, Queen Street, 

* Ldiuburgh. 

Imperial InstUule, London, 

Indian InstitutCj Oxiord. C 

Socielv for Protection of Ancient Buildings, to, Buckingham Street, Adelph , . . 

The Koval Academy of Arts, Burlington House, London. 

Society for the Pomotioo of_Hcllenic Studies, London. c- .w 
Royal Anduemiogicai Institute of Great Britain and ireland. 3. Hancer Stteet. W. 


London. 


Fkance. 


Bibliolii^qufc ISaiion&Je BarL. 

ItiBtilutc dc Erancej Bans. 

Mnsec Guimet, J, Place d’leiia, Parte. 
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I — COUNimiES (HTTSIDF. 

Gi;rmai«\. 

HitiUotheti rlrr D<rutM:hrn Morg(!iiUndJK'J>cii Ceiclbclult, KaUr (SaJile)^ Ctifmany, *• 

Royal I*rua«iaa Acailemy of ScioncM, tlcrlfn. 

Royal Mtturum for FtKnoknfv, Berlin 

K6nij{licbc Ge»elUcbaft iltf WbmvchafKn vn GfMtingco, G^lingcn< 

Austau, 

Itnpcnal Aeatlcmy of Scicnc«i» Vlrnnn. 

Huagviau Aaulemyt Bnrla-Pc^lhi- 

JTAI.V, 

RibBolota Naiinoati;, Vlitotio Emanuele Kome. 

K. fUbliotoca Naiionak* Ceottnlrdl Plrcnir. 

TKr SodrU AtUtka ItoTiana Klrmtc* 

Rrtitih $( houl It Roti>c. 

Amfriran School of Claaakal Sluclin at Rome. 

Other Countries in EimopE 

KooinUijItc Akadctnie %ati WHiMtarhappcn le Am^tcrdam^ Holland. 

Royal lovtituto ol NetherUivi*, loJla, T1i<^ Hague, Holland. 

Ifn|ietial Academr of Sckooc* (fo< the Aidatlc Mitiir 3 jn|, St. Petersburg, Runta- 

Royal Library, Copenhagro, Denmark. ^ 

National Muveatn, Copeahagen, Denmark 
Acadtair Royak tPArcii^otogte *le Belgique, Anterk 
LTiiirrtnlty Library, UpaaLa, Sirrden. 

M n ChrHtiaoia, Norway. 

Btitlrh Seheol at Athem, Crrecv. 

La Soeidtd Archfologtqtr d*AtJikne», Athcn*, Greece, 

AusRica. 

Ainerrcan Orlmtal Society,^ ayj, Bjii}iin|i Street, New Ht^en, Coon, UJS-A 
SmithiOntaii Inititvtion, Waahingtoit, D< C.., U. S. A. 

Secretary, National Hascnm, VVasbiiigtcifi, U, S. A- 
FtHd Muarom ol Natural Hbtofr, Chicago. 

Btinsit Colonies. 

The Mtmwm, Canterbi^, Nrn Zealand, 

Litrrarr and Hlatorkal Sodety, Quebec, Canada. 

MeibcnirDr library, Melboorne. 

Cnhreriity Library, Sydney, New South Wale*. 

Victoria Pahlk tibrarr, Perth, Weatem Aoxtralia. 

Rtvyal Aaiatir Sorirty, Ceyton Branch, Cotombo, 

Strait* Brandi, Royal Aaiatic Socfctyi Sln^fofc, 

North China Branch of the Royal Aniatic Society, Sliaitghai. 

Muneitin ol AfRliir An, Caboi^Fgypt 
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L-CDUs mrEs otnrstDE india— 

Fokhicn Couoniia, 

Dirccteur dcFEcob fnn^jibc d'aitr4ttic Qriealp Hinoi. 

Bmv Laasch rratiooi«£ba|2 taa Kuniitra en Wtftra*chsppca. B«UviA. 

(ustitut Frtnv'^i D*Arch^to|(ie Orientmic du C«if«p Ci.iro, Rgypt ^ 

Ethnological Survey for the Phitippipe |«ta(id», De^kartoieni of fitterior, Miiiilik 

IL—INDIA. 

0) iMriniAtH 

Impcruit Library, Calcutta 
Indian Muacuin, t altiHla. 

*PreaA Room, Cakulla and Simla. 

{il l*koviprciau 
hlailRAS. 

Secretariat Library, Fori St, George, 

Univcriity „ Madras, 

Public „ „ 

Presidency College ,, 

School of Art, f, 

Government Cetilral Muaeotti, Madras. 

Christian College Library ,, 

bOMBAV, 

SecTPUuiat Library, Bombay. 

University ,, „ 

Bombay Branch of tbe Royal .Asiatic Society, Town Halt, Rcmdiay 
School of Art, Bombay. 

The College ol Sckoce, Poooa. 

Bengal 

Secretariat Library, Writers' Bidfdings, CatcHtta. 

* 

UnjvcrtUy Libraryp lV Senate HottSCp Laicalta. 

Presidency Collrge Library, (, College Sijuarr, Caknlta 
Satukrit College library, 1, CoHcge Square. Calcutta. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. 57, Park Street, Cakalta, 

UrirTi:i> Provinces. 

Secretariat Library, P, W, D., AUaliabad. 

University ,, Allahabad. 

Public librark', AUabalad. 

Provincial Musrunn Library, Lucknow. 

Sanikrit C’ollcgc, Benares. ^ 

Thomason Cnllcge, Rondier, 





University Library Lahore. 

GoA'cmment College Library, Lahore. 

Delhi Museum and Institute, Delhi. 

Nohth-VVf-st Frontier Province* 
Secretariat Librarj'j Peshawar. 

Museum Lihraiyj Peshawar. 


Burma. 

Secretariat Library, Rangoon. 

Tbe Bernard Free Libraryj Rangoon. 

The Phayre Mu&eom, Rang<xjfi. 

CENTRAI PROVlSCEi. 

Secretariat Library, Nagpur* 

Museum Library, Nagpur. 


Secretariat Library^ Shillong. 


ASSAM. 


Cooac. 

The Chief Commissioocr oF Coorg's Library, Bangalore. 


Native States. 

ffyderodtr/ii. 

The Residents Library. Hyderabad. 

Central India. 

Library of the Agent to the Governor-General, Indore. 

The Librariari, Dhar Museum Library, Dhar. 

Rajkarnar College, Indore. 

Raj put ana. 

Library of the Chief Comtniffliitjnrcr and Agent to the Governor-Geeeml, Ajmer. 
Cci^llegc Library, Ajmer* 

Lihrarj' of the Resident at Baroda. 



Barsda, 
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